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PREFACE. 



Cicero says, to be ignorant of what happened before]^ we 
came into the world, is to be always children ; and we may 
add, that the theologian who is unacquainted with ecclesias- 
tical history, is a child indeed. The knowledge of Chris- 
tian antiquity, while it gratifies a lawful curiosity, expands 
the thoughts, and brings in array before us, the stupendous 
occurrences of divine Providence* The church, in all her 
adventitious Hfe, is seen guarded by an angel, that went 
before her in darkness and light, in adversity and prosperity, 
opening the door of heaven for Martyrs, as they finished 
their course ; and placing a flaming sword that turned every 
way, to guard the sacred records of which she was the re- 
pository. 

But the fallible accounts of the church have been tossed 
upon the tempestuous ocean of time, until only a few, com- 
paratively, of the many records of the early church have 
reached our shore, or have been made available to us* 
These come without a divine sanction, bearing the stamp 
of negligence, unfaithfulness, ignorance and superstition- 
It was once the complaint of the Latin church, that Laertius 
had written with more faithfulness the lives of philosophers, 
than any had done the lives of saints ; and he who now enters 
the field of Christian antiquity, must be careful that he does 
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not find himself very soon in the fairy lands of incredible 
legends ; or borne off, by such divergence from the paths of 
truth as later hands would direct, by the most ingenious 
interpolations. The ancient records deserve a just esteem 
and veneration, for they have brought to our day profitable 
information ; and are useful in bearing testimony of the fact, 
that there is a great difference between the apostles and 
uninspired men, and between the church under apostolic 
direction, and the church of more modern times. 

The increasing importance of some branches of eccle- 
siastical history, to those who cultivate sound theological 
learning, or desire to judge of the true state of great 
theological questions, cannot be questioned, especially in 
the present state of church parties. The lives and opinions 
of the fathers, and the doctrines and ecclesiastical polity of 
the early church are differently regarded, according to the 
different theological creeds, and religious tastes and prefer- 
ences, but all are now impressed with the truth that these 
important features of this branch of history, have much to 
do with the controversies which are now agitating the 
Christian world. 

Those who regard the church as the source of religious 
knowledge, and the doctrines and rites which it holds as 
the revelation of God's will, co-ordinate in authority with 
the Bible, necessarily resort to the testimony which these 
subjects furnish; while they regard the fathers in the 
highest sense, Patres Apostolici. To such, the early church 
becomes a true interpreter of God's will, and its history of 
unquestionable importance in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The true Protestant looks upon the subject in an opposite 
point of view, regarding the opinions of the fathers, and the 
history of the church as having no other theological impor- 
tance than as they serve to illustrate, in some sense, the 
sacred volume \ and demonstrate the difference between the 
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inspired writers of the New Testament, and the teachers 
who succeeded them. The importance of the subject 
to such is, that there is here found the germ of almost 
every controversy which has existed in the church ; whUe 
it throws light upon the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and demonstrates that the Bible is the ordy saft 
rule of faith and practice. In these ancient records we 
see how tjie life-giving spirit of Christianity may be de- 
stroyed by formulae, and the &ith which operated with such 
power at first, become'weakened by the dogmas of the Judseo- 
hierarchical school, of the subtleties of heathen philosophy. 

It is interesting to trace those changes which passed over 
the church, after the days of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp ; and to see how they took place, as the pas- 
toral care of the flock was substituted by a monarchical 
episcopacy ; and the spiritual teachers and church catechists 
became the supporters of a vain and deceitful philosophy. 
These teachers strove to excel all masters of the heathen 
schools by joining philosophy with Christianity, and thus 
caused the church to become corrupt, when heresies and 
divisions rent it asunder. During these times, the Pagan 
religions influenced all ranks of society, and the Grecian 
and Oriental philosophy, with the Gnostic and kindred sects, 
as their legitimate oflspring, laid the foundation of many of 
those errors, which have retarded the progress of the Chris- 
tian religion in the world. 

The history of the development of Christian doctrines, 
and the ecclesiastical polity of the church, show what im- 
portant changes have occurred ; and the habits of distin- 
guished teachers,. as well as the rage of a persecuting world, 
display the manner in which some of the peculiar doctrines 
of our day were introduced into the church, with either a 
mere shadow of authority, or directly in opposition to the 
sacred writings -, — such as the intercession of saints^ the rigid 
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asceticism of the Others, and the doctrine of penance ; with 
many others which may be traced to these sources. 

Ecclesiastical historians furnish but scanty materials for 
a work upon the fathers. Eusebius has done much to pre- 
serve the works of those who lived before him in the church ; 
he had the advantage of the works of Hegesippus, Africanus' 
Chronology, the works of the several fathers, and the epis- 
tolary correspondence of the churches, retained in their ar- 
chives. He collected the works narrating the martyrdoms 
of the churches, but the hand of the spoiler has obliged the 
historian to place them with apocryphal books. 

Upon the foundation of Eusebius, Hierom, Nicephorus, 
and many others have built ; but the Magdeburg centuriators, 
headed by Matt. Flaccius lUyricus, explored all the ancient 
works of the church, and digested, with most indefatigable 
industry, the monuments of ancient ecclesiastical history, 
and produced a work, of its kind, of great ability. This 
work, although exceedingly imperfect in some respects, 
sets forth the corruptions of the church so clearly, that Rome 
thundered against it. A reply to it was prepared by Baro- 
nius, who, for thirty years lectured upon ecclesiastical history, 
in the oratory founded by Philip Nercus. The work of Ba- 
ronius, has done more to make ecclesiastical antiquity favor 
the church of Rome, than any other ; it was the work of 
thirty years ; began with a view to defend the church against 
the centuriators, and elaborated with all the learning and 
care imaginable. Here antiquity was made like Rome, and 
both the sceptre and the crosier were forced to stoop to the 
triple crown. 

In the older works on ecclesiastical history, there is want- 
ing a more particular account of the rise and progress of 
opinions, and church usages, as well as a philosophical view 
of the external and internal causes. And although the 
most important changes were going on from Justin Martjrr, 
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to the beginning of the fourth century, the impression from 
such works is, that what was true in the fifth century was 
equally so in the second. The German scholars of the pre- 
sent age have laid the foundation for great improvement in 
the investigation of the subject; they have scrupulously 
investigated every point, and facts have been brought to light 
which place it in quite a new aspect A searching criticism 
has explored the sources of evidence, and the spurious 
works which were the authorities of older writers, are 
reduced to their proper level, and estimated according to 
their proper value. The concentrated light of the entire 
literature of the age has shone upon each point of inquiry, 
until a new and interesting character is given to every 
branch of ecclesiastical history. 

But a knowledge of the fathers is not accessible to the 
general reader, being spread over a large surface, and that 
too, with a provoking reliance upon the classical learning of 
the inquirer; those only who have leisure and learning, 
make these subjects available ; but it must be confessed, that 
all are greatly indebted to the sagacity of criticism, and the 
command of the literature of all ages, found in the recent 
works on early history. 

The object here contemplated is, to bring the fathers 
to view, as they were prominent in the early church ; to 
show their actions, that the reader may judge how far they 
are entitled to the character which is ordinarily ascribed to 
them. The part which they took in the great controversies 
of the early church ; the serious changes which they were 
instrumental in making in ecclesiastical polity, and the 
doctrines which they inculcated, are all matters of moment, 
at this particular period, as many of these venerable teachers 
are called up from the slumbers of antiquity, to testify to 
innovations which were once an incubus on the church, 
but which a healthy reform enabled her to triumph over. 
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Fraught with so much interest to us as this suHJect 
is, firom the peculiarities of the church in the first cen- 
turies, it is deemed important to contribute to the spread 
of this kind of Christian antiquity ; and diffuse abroad 
those facts which sustain the true Protestant doctrines, as a 
valuable treasury to all classes of religious readers. The 
opinions and actions of the Fathers, and the operations of 
Christian communities, being regarded as neither accidental 
nor inspired, but as springing from their life and spirit, as 
the elements at work in society were permitted to operate 
in their formation, they are presented to the reader without 
the bias of an improper venercUion for antiquity on the one 
hand, or a disregard for their legUinuUe claims as uninspired 
instructora on the other. 

Baltimore, Jsnuary, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE STATE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The Streng;th of the Established Religion— Hesoid and Homer, their fMen, and 
the use of their writings by Socratet^, Plato and Cicero— The Impres si oM 
apon Social life— The Policy of the Roman Govenmient—- The Discoveiy 
of Error— Plato and the om God of Philosophers — Advocates for the Sys- 
tem of Error— Polybiiis and Strabo— Varro's Thiologia CbriUt and Tlkco- 
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Resort to Philosophy— Stoicism — Platonism— Pretenders to Supematonl 
Powers- The Eclectics— A Desire for Something New— Porphyry- His 
Oracular Responses and Sacred Ecstacy-.-The Darkness of Men's Minds 
Depicted. 

When we survey the strength of the established 
religion of the Roman Empire^ at the time it was 
brought into competition.with Christianity^ we cannot 
wonder that the progress of the latter was looked 
upon as turning the world upside down. Temples 
on which succeeding generations had lavished the 
most extravagant expenditure^ the pride and glory of 
the people, were to be destroyed ; idols of the most 
exquisite workmanship and costly character were to 
3 
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fall ; pompous processions of public devotion^ which 
brought occupation to the idle^ excitement to the 
passions of the voluptuous^ and engagement and 
amusement to all^ were to be abolished ; magnificent 
theatres^ where power was obtained from the popu- 
lace in proportion to their splendor and success^ were 
to be brought into disrepute ; and priests and artificers^ 
who profited by the ignorance and superstition of the 
multitude^ were to be deprived of their gains. Such 
were the strong holds upon the affections of the peo- 
ple, when the teachers of the religion of Christ went 
forth with the avowed purpose of destroying all the 
fabrications of Pagan superstition and idolatry. 

No human invention could break up the system 
which the elements of the existing religion, among 
the Greeks and Romans had formed, by established 
usages, and national peculiarities. Hesiod and Homer, 
who methodized the confused traditions of their an- 
cestors, and formed them into a system, fabulous it is 
true, and although the most fabulous of fables, they 
are so fascinating as to be far superior to any of the 
kindred creations of other nations. They conferred 
upon their mythology, all the grace, elegance, and 
beauty of their literature and philosophy, and, coming 
from such powerful minds, when put into practical 
operation, it threw a charm over all the arts and em- 
bellishments of human life. Homer made the world 
familiar with the hierarchy of the gods, and Socrates, 
Plato and Cicero, arose to all the sublime notions of 
deity which they possessed, by making good use of 
the works of their great m^ter. 
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These fabulous creations gave to their costly and 
magnificent temples and statues of exquisite propor- 
tions^ a speaking power^ that threw a veil over the 
mind^ while mythical and semi-historical tales^ and 
rude but powerfully imaginative poems fanned fanati- 
cism into a flame of enthusiasm. These things made 
a strong and enduring impression upon all social life^ 
and formed so intimately a part of the political sys- 
tem^ that it was impossible to separate it from the 
mass^ but by agencies altogether unknown. 

It was the policy of the Roman government to 
maintain closely^ the state religion^ for the permanent 
establishment of an individual character of the people^ 
and the miserable superstitions of the day were seized 
upon to aid in carrying out that policy. Rulers 
evinced their consciousness of the fact^ that when this 
power over the people was once destroyed, it could 
never be restored again. It is true, that there were 
many of the more intelligent who perceived, that in 
the traditional religion of the ancients, there was 
much that was false. The irresistible impulse of our 
nature, which continually drives an intelligent being 
from polytheism to one great Supreme, had lifted the 
veil, and led many to the discovery of those dreadful 
superstitions which chained their very being. But 
the great difficulty was, that this one God was the un- 
known God; the God of a philosophy, known to an 
initiated few only ; and Plato only uttered the senti- 
ment now so painfully experienced, when he declared 
that it was impossible to find otU God ; and that when 
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ffou have found him, it is impossible to make him knoton 
to aU. There was a conception that a spiritual know- 
ledge of religion of some character was attainable, but 
it was conceived to be the privilege of an initiated few 
only, and not the blessing bestowed upon all. 

Even the best writers, and most discerning states- 
men, fostered this state of things, and strove to main- 
tain the piety of the people, by tolerating the paost 
exaggerated tales, and justifying the most extrava- 
gant representations.. Polybius, the great historian^ 
plainly apologises for these things, for he says, 
^^we must excuse some historians if they do relate 
miraculous stories;" and he defends the state in its 
excessive encouragement of superstition among man- 
kind, against those who had been bold enough to op- 
pose it on that account, when he says, "if a state 
could be formed of wholly wise men, perhaps such 
means would not be necessary. But as the people 
are giddy, and full of evil desires, there remains no 
other resource than to keep them in check by the 
fear of something tinseen, and by terrors arising from 
this sort of tragic representation." It was the isame 
with the geographer Strabo, who insisted that mythi- 
cal tales and fables were needful for the people, and 
his doctrine is, ^^that the great mass of the inhabitants 
of cities are excited to good by means of agreeable 
fables ; when they hear the poets narrating in a fabu- 
lous manner, the deeds of heroes; such^ for instance^ 
as the labors of Hercules, or T|iesetis; Or the honors 
bestowed upon men by the gods; or when they sea 
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these mythical events represented by painting or 
statuary, and they are deterred from evil by narra- 
tions or pictures of the punishments inflicted by the 
gods ; for the great mass of women^ and the promis* 
cuous multitude of the people^ cannot be held to piety 
by philosophical reasoning^ but for that purpose super- 
stition is requisite." 

The great statesman^ Varro^ who saw the state of 
the times^ drew a distinction between a philosophical 
theology^ and a civil theology; the one grounded 
upon reason^ for the philosopher^ and the other on 
tradition and . established usages, for the statesman 
and citizen. He evidently had a conviction that his 
tkeohgia dvilis was not suited to minds like his, and 
others of his day, but his fallacies suited legidators of 
the Roman people. If the theologia philosophica 
would conduct to a different result from the theologia 
cwikSj there was no way of blending the two in the 
same man; so that the philosopher, who saw that the 
religion of the mass was absurd, must do as Plutarch 
describes him, who ^^feigns prayer and adoration for 
fear of the multitude, and he utters words which are 
against his own conviction, and while he i$ sacrificing, 
the priest who slays the victim is only a butcher.'' 
Such are the evidences that the system^ which now 
prevailed throughout the Roman empire, could not 
bear the investigation of inquiring minds. 

But a blind fanatical zeal, heightened by passion, 
concealed from the mass the absurdities and false- 
hoods of their faith^ and made the employment of 
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means easy in the desperate efforts to uphold heathen- 
ism. It would soon have crumbled into atoms^ from 
the discoveries of its corruption and weakness^ but 
upon the introduction of Christianity^ it was fortified 
by the addition of every device which the ingenuity 
of man could invent. Even to those better classes^ 
who felt most deeply, the want of something more 
congenial to man's reason and feelings, and who 
sought in philosophy that knowledge which the exist- 
ing traditions and superstitions could not furnish, there 
were presented mysteries and oracles; and these 
always called to their aid beautiful processions and 
joyous festivals, to gratify the love of grace and ele- 
gance ; while the sensitive imagination was awed and 
captivated by the most superior display of the fine 
arts which the world ever knew. 

The thinking and refined, who were disgusted 
with the established religion, betook themselves to 
the different systems of philosophy. Many felt that 
some system was necessary to raise man above the 
corruptions around him, and relieve him fit)m the 
pressure of a corrupt and effeminate age. To such. 
Stoicism offered inducements. Here they received a 
high moral impulse, and the system soon developed 
many powerful spirits. It gave, at least, an ideal 
standard of perfection, which satisfied man that he 
stood above the vulgar horde in purity of life, although 
it allowed him to overlook his own baseness ; and it 
was a relief to such as really felt the corruptions with 
which they were surrounded, especially as it taught 
a cold indifference to events. 
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Stoicism taught a belief in Saturn^ a spiritual^ uni* 
versal existence^ who originated all things^ and into 
which all things must finally be resolved. Having 
the same divine life as Jove himself^ the stoic only 
waited to be resolved into that universal soul from 
whence he sprang. Stoics believed that man was 
subject to the law of necessity ; and Seneca^ who 
sometimes utters lofty things in praise of human liberty^ 
nevertheless^ says^ ^^whatever happens^ think that it 
ought to happen^ and cast no reproach upon nature. 
It is best to endure patiently, what you cannot mend^ 
and to concur with the Divine Being, by whom all 
things are directed, without murmuring. He is a bad 
soldier who follows his commander reluctantly ; let us 
receive the orders of our leader with cheerfulness^ 
and execute them with alacrity; and let us never de- 
sert the path marked out for us in the course of nature^ 
because it is perplexed with diflSculties.'^ The doc- 
trine, that man was to acknowledge God in all events^ 
caused Zeno, the founder of this sect, to put an end 
to his life. At a very advanced age he was retiring 
from his school, when he fell and broke his finger, at 
which time, when he struck the earth to which he 
fell, he said, "why am I thus importuned ? I obey 
the summons ;" and, as soon as he reached his home, 
he terminated his existence. 

Although the whole moral system of the Stoics was 
founded upon false notions of the nature of man, and 
is an extravagant and impracticable refinement, yet 
there is a purity and variety of doctrines belonging to 
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it^ that made it desirable to a sensible pagan. The 
piety which it teaches is a quiet submission to irre- 
sistible fate ; the self-command which it enjoins^ an- 
nihilates man's best affections; and its moral doc- 
trines of benqvolence are bound up in the fancifiil 
principle that every being is a portioh of one great 
whole^ from which it is impious to attempt a separa- 
tion. The ideal standard which Lucian makes Cato 
measure up to^* is the nearest practicable standard ; 
and the whole system tended to create artificial char- 
acters^ and encourage hypocrisy and moral affecta- 
tion. 

The Platonic philosophy^ on the other hand^ led 
to the consideration of a more spiritual religion^ and 
tended in some sense^ to prepare men's minds for 
Christianity. It taught that man's nature was akin to 
deity ; it did not teach that it was something entirely 
independent of God, an emanation merely from the 
divine original ; but it considered it capable of a pre- 
paration for a higher order of existence, and pointed 
to a higher state of being. Platonism taught, too, 
that man's religion was impressed upon his heart by 
a divine hand ; and it impressed him with a kind of 
idealism, which, when brought into connection with 
the prevailing religion of the state, endeavored to 
defend it against infidelity, and purify it of super- 
stition. 

The latter Platonists attempted a purification of the 

•L. ii,v.880. 
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soul by numerous unmeaning ceremonies^ and magic 
formulae ; and by striving to obtain a spiritual insight 
into another world^ it awakened an intense indefinite 
desire after supernatural things^ which it was impos- 
sible to gratify. The indefiniteness of this desire 
gaye loose rein to the powers of the imagination ; 
and speculations almost endless^ were forever looking 
into hidden things. This gave occasion for imposi- 
tiDu^^ and a thousand inventors of delusions attempted 
tu gratify the prevailing taste. 

It was these prevailing impressions which fostered 
pretenders to supernatural powers. They were nu- 
merous in this age^ and had an importance which 
they could not have had in a more advanced pe- 
riod. Alexander of Abonitichos was one of this 
dass^ and was a fit subject for the satire of Lucian^ 
who wrote his life. This man's fame reached even 
to Rome^ and he was consulted by all classes. His 
incantations^ enchantments and pretended prophecies^ 
gave him credit over all his opponents. Some of these 
characters^ however^ being better than Alexander^ 
inveighed against the cruel customs of shows^ and 
gladiators^ and refused to give sanction^ by their pre- 
sence^ to those wicked sports which were at the ex- 
pense of human life. Such were ApoUonius of Ty- 
ana^ and Demonax of Athens. The latter told the 
Athenians^ when they wished him to attend one of 
these shows of gladiators^ that they must first pull 
down the altar of pity^ of *£xm, which their city^ more 
than all other cities^ honored. 
4 
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When the opponents of Christianity saw that these 
new opinions were supported by the most astound- 
ing miracles^ and the purest doctrines^ and that it 
was daily gaining credit^ and likely to eclipse every 
inferior system^ despairing of being able to uproot it 
by argument, or stop its progress by authority, they 
employed all their ingenuity and artifice to oppose it 
Their own schools of philosophy were declining in 
credit, as their oracles had lost their power ; and to 
support them in their tottering condition, they resorted 
to the stratagem of incorporating Christian ideas and 
principles into a new system of philosophy. 

The Eclectic sect took its rise in Alexandria in 
Egypt ; it was based upon the Platonic philosophy, 
and was composed of a mass of heterogeneous ma- 
terials, collected together from all the other sects. 
The object was, to combine the truth of all systems 
into one ; but in the accomplishment of this object 
they gave to the world a shapeless and incoherent 
mass, rudis indigestaque moles. Alexandria became 
the reservoir of a great variety of philosophical and 
religious opinions, brought by the concourse of 
strangers, who flocked there from all parts of the world; 
and the dogmatists of the Grecian schools, had, by 
their fruitless and undecided contests, laid themselves 
open to the Academics and Sceptics, their common 
enemies, while the latter held opinions which contra- 
dicted the common sense of mankind, and endangered 
the world with uncertainty, and confusion worse con- 
founded. As D'Aubigne says, the world was totter- 
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ing upon its old foundations^ and^ by an acknowledg- 
ment of the men of these times, there was error in all 
the systems of pagan philosophy and religion ; but a 
last and mighty effort was made to save every thing 
that had the semblance of truth, that a system might 
be built up to the injury or exclusion of Christianity. 
They were willing to call any man master but Jesus 
Christ, and they collected a confused mass of opinions, 
occidental and oriental ; Egyptian, Pythagorean, Pla- 
tonic, and Christian, which, about the close of the 
second century, formed the Eclectic system. 

There was now, as might be supposed, a desire for 
something new; some new revelation from heaven 
that would satisfy the inquirer, and relieve the dis- 
tressing darkness and misery of the world. This 
led many to work in order to satisfy the inquiries 
which existed, among whom was the celebrated 
Porphyry. He collected together a number of old 
oracular responses, of which he says, "The utility of 
this work, those will best be able to estimate, who, 
feeling an anxious desire after the truth, have wished 
that some open vision of the gods might be granted 
to them, and set them free from their doubts.'' This 
man not only made pretensions to philosophy, but 
considered himself a divine personage, favored with 
supernatural revelations from the gods. He states 
that on one occasion when he was in a sacred ecstacy, 
he saw the Supreme Intelligence, who is superior to 
all gods. This vision, Augustine ascribes to the 
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devil/ but it is most likely to belong to the numerous 
fictions with which his writings abound. . 

Numerous works abounded to show the state of 
mind which this condition of things produced^ and 
which impressed the world with dreadful doubts and 
darkness^ distressing to the soul of man. A work 
called the Clementine^ a kind of philosophico-religious 
romance; pictures a man thirsting after truth among all 
the preyailing systems of philosophy^ without success. 
Another writer, about the beginning of the first century, 
says of himself, ^^firom the earliest days of my youth, 
doubts, like the following, which have come into my 
mind, I know not how,, have constantly exercised my 
thoughts. After death, shall I exist no longer, and will 
no one ever remember me ? Does infinite time thus 
drown all human affairs in oblivion ? Then will it be as 
if I had never been born ?...».,.. As I found myself 
harassed by these thoughts firom my very childhood, I 
visited the schools of the philosophers, in order that 
1 might have something certain to repose upon, and 
I saw there nothing but building up and pulling down 
of systems, strife, and contradiction." Such was the 
condition of the Roman empire when the teachers, 
who succeeded the apostles, began to spread abroad 
the truths of the Gospel. It was reserved for the 
religion of Christ to dispel this darkness, and cheer 
this desolate condition. Life and immortality were 
not brought to light by unassisted human reason. 

* be CiT. Dei, I. X. c, 10.. 
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The Jews were generally in as deplorable a con- 
dition as the Gentiles. The devastation and ruin^ 
which followed the conquest of Vespasian and Titus^ 
reduced them to the lowest condition^ and left them 
but few to transmit their ancient doctrines and usages 
to posterity. A part were scattered into Egypt^ to a 
colony which had an. existence from the time of 
Alexander ; some to Babylon^ where many of their 
brethren had remained from the time of the captivity^ 
and where^ according to Jpsephus^* these refiigees 
were received with humanity ; but an inconsiderable 
portion were left in the desolated country of Palestine. 
^^This unhappy people/' to use the language of this 
gf'eat historian^ ^^allowed themselves to be deluded by 
deceivers^ who dared to lie in the name of God; like 

^Joseph. Bell. J.» 1. ?i. Conf. Basnage, 1. iii. e. I. 
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men utterly confounded^ and as if they had neither 
eyes nor understanding, they heard nothing which 
God himself proclaimed.'' Their fallen condition, 
the distress occasioned by their subjection to the 
Roman power, together with the expectation of a 
temporal deliverer, blinded them against their true 
interest; and having no guides, their teachers were 
impostors, who only increased their misery. 

There were, however, a few learned men left, who 
collected the scattered fragments of Jewish learning 
from the dreadful wreck in Palestine, and Rabbi 
Jochanan became the founder of a school at Jamnia, 
or Jafna, where the forms of their worship were re- 
vived. The state of the times was unfavorable to 
the progress of this school, but Rabbi Gamaliel suc- 
ceeded Jochanan, and he was called Gamaliel Jav- 
NiEKsis, on account of his success. Many were now 
induced to return on account of the prosperity which 
attended this school, and very soon an additional one 
was formed at Tiberias, which finally became the 
chief seat of learning in Palestine. . It was from this 
last mentioned seat of learning that the Jerusalem 
Talmud proceeded. 

The intellectual state of the Jews improved ; other 
schools were established at Bitterah, near Jerusalem; 
at Diospolis, at Caesarea, and at Zippora in Galilee;- 
and a succession of Jewish doctors were raised up to 
transmit their religion to posterity. These doctors 
were classed in a series which forms a succession 
down to the period, when, like others of their day, 
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they were enticed to engage in the study of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. They were^ unfortunately^ 
so given to the investigation of a trifling and absurd 
tradifion, that whatever talents they might have 
possessed^ were either wasted^ or lost in the myste- 
ries of cabbalistic metaphysics. Rabbi Jehuda Hak- 
kadosh^ who adorned the school of Tiberias, was held 
in great esteem as a man of learning ; and his memory 
is so highly revered by the Jews, that he has often 
been compared to the Messiah. He was the author 
of the wonderful compilation called the ^Bshna. 
This new digest of the oral law, and commentaries 
of the most famous doctors, cost him the labor of 
forty years, and was completed about the close of the 
second century. This first Talmud contains all the 
laws^ traditions, institutions and rules of life which 
the Jews supposed themselves bound to observe ; and 
it soon obtained credit among them, as a sacred book, 
notwithstanding its inconsistencies and absurdities. 

In the practical operations of this digest of ecclesi- 
astical law, however, it was found that many of its 
prescriptions and decisions were incomplete, and re-^ 
quired further comments and illustrations.. This 
task was undertaken by the disciples of Jehuda, 
Rabbis Chilam, and Oscaim, with others, and re- 
sulted in the Gemara^ or completion of the Mishna. 

Reason, in its search after truth, is too often per- 
mitted to follow the wild reveries of an unbridled 
imagination ; and with the Jews, the times particularly 
favored an uncontrolled license to speculate in 
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mysteries and traditions ; so that with the ecclesiasti- 
cal precepts of the law^ a mystical traditionary sys- 
tem, which was called the Cabbala, prevailed.* This 
foolish system shows that while they were professedly 
following the law of Moses, they had turned aside to 
do homage to a Gentile philosophy, and had mixed 
Oriental, Pythagorean, and Platonic dogmas, with 
Hebrew wisdom, by the help of allegory. This sys- 
tem originated in Egypt, but it soon found its way 
into Palestine, where multitudes were captivated by 
this method of philosophising upon divine things. 

The abstruse and mysterious doctrines which it 
teaches, contrasted with the simple principles of 
religion in the Mosaic law^ proves that it was not of 
Hebrew origin; and the opinion which some have 
advanced, that the Cabbalistic dogmas have a great 
resemblance to the doctrines of Christianity, and con- 
sequently derived from divine revelation, owes its 
origin to an impression which the Christian fathers 
generally entertained, that pagan wisdom was to be 
traced to an Hebrew origin. Nor was it consistent 
with the national vanity of the Jews, and their reve- 
rence for the law of Moses, to acknowledge any 
indebtedness to pagan wisdom, so that they were 
driven to the necessity of making every thing, embraced 
by them from heathen philosophy, to be derived from 
the sacred writings ; and they reconciled all discre- 

*Tlie Cabbala was the ftolme or concealed doctrine of the Jews, and is 
derived from ^^3, vrtiich sipufias to recetM, because it bad been received by 
tradition. 
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pancies by the allegorical mode of interpretation which 
they learned from, the Egyptians. 

Among the most distinguished Jewish doctors^ who 
cultivated^ with thq study of tradition, Cabbalistic 
philosophy, were Rabbis Akibha and Simeon ben 
JocHAiv The former is the author of a work called 
Jezirahy which treats of creation; and to the latter is 
ascribed the book Sohar or Brightness. These two 
works are the principal sources of our knowledge of 
the Cabbala. Akibha's book was quoted as of divine 
authority, and he was held in great esteem. There 
appeared in his day that famous impostor, Bar Cochbas, 
who pretended to be the Messiah, and promised to 
deliver the Jews from the power of the Emperor 
Adrian* Akibha was far advanced in life at the time, 
but he espoused his cause, afforded him protection 
. and supported his pretensions. It is said that he col- 
lected «n army of two hundred thousand men, who 
were finally blocked up, in .the city of Bitterah, by 
the Romans, and after a siege of three years, he was 
made prisoner and put to the sword, and Akibha was 
flayed alive in the streets.* It is asserted, by Jewish 
writers, that Akibha received the Jezirah from Abra- 
ham, but his work is Cabbalistic, after the Jewish 
schools of Egypt. 

Simeott ben Jochai was a disciple of Akibha, and 
is called by the Jews the prince of the Cabbalists. 
After the sedition of Bar Cochbas, he concealed him- 
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self in a cave, where he pretended to receive revela- 
tions, which he delivered to his disciples, and care- 
fully preserved in his book Sohar. This work con- 
tains a summary of Cabbalistic philosophy, and bears 
the marks of great antiquity.* 

Besides the schools, and peculiar perversions of 
their ancient religion by an admixture of Gentile phi- 
losophy, there arose, in the decline of the Jewish 
state, numerous sects, which destroyed all concert of 
action, and almost their identity as the ancient wor- 
shippers of the true and living God. Among these 
sects, the Pharisees are worthy of note. They 
connected with the ceremonial law of Moses many 
new and outward precepts, on the rigid observance 
of which, they laid great stress, while they neglected 
the more important work of righteousness and charity. 
They invented many external offices of devotion, 
which they accounted works of supererogation, and 
aimed at a higher state of holiness, by not only keep- 
ing the law, but by doing more than the law required, 
which they supposed themselves able to perform. 

While some of this sect honestly sought justifica- 
tion in the deeds of the law, the Pharisees were gene* 
rally hypocritical, and sought the applause of men, 
with hearts full of wickedness, and they indulged, se- 
cretly, in the most abominable crimes. The Sadducees 
opposed the Pharisees, because, being the richer part 
of the nation, their indulgence in luxury and earthly 

* Knorr. ed. SoUbich, 1684. Anut., 1714.. 
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comforts^ was opposed to the rigid code of their 
neighbors. They rejected all the sacred books but 
the Pentateuch, and adhered to those religious truths 
only which a strictly literal interpretation would allow. 
They denied the doctrine of the resurrection, rejected 
a belief in angels and spirits, notwithstanding their 
admission of the divine authority of the Pentateuch ; 
but they supposed the appearance of angels to be 
personations of the Divine Being. They placed great 
stress upon an external morality, in fulfilling the law, 
but supposed God, in some degree, unobservant of the 
affairs of men. The cold and heartless traits ascribed 
to them by Josephus, were, doubtless, owing to the 
affluence of their circumstances, which caused them 
to forget, in the enjoyments of luxury, those nobler 
characteristics of human nature. 

There were others, who, on account of the trials of 
life, and a disgust of theological controversy, had 
withdrawn to the western side of the Dead Sea, and 
there lived in monkish retirement, and close and inti- 
mate union with each other. Their life and conver- 
sation exhibited, in many instances, that they sought a 
real piety of heart, and they soon, by their peculiar te- 
nets, established themselves over all Palestine. These 
were the Essenes. From the silence of the evange- 
lists and apostles concerning this sect, and their dif- 
ference from the rest of the Jews, some have supposed 
that they were Pagan philosophers, who adopted, in 
part, Jewish habits and opinions. From the testi- 
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mony of Josephus,* this sect flourished in the time of 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabaeus. The 
small remnant o£ the Jews that remained in Babylon 
after the captivity, from the oppression of Gadeliah, 
who was set over them by the king of Assyria, after 
their temple was laid in the dust, and their worship 
interrupted, took refuge in Egypt. Here the Py- 
thagoreans had adopted many habits and opinions 
found among the Essenes, and the probability is, that 
the latter borrowed as much of their peculiarities as 
their reverence for the doctrines and institutions of 
Moses would allow ; but both Josephus and Philo 
class this sect among the Jews. They were a people 
who generally cultivated the useful arts, paid great 
attention to agriculture, and were greatly skilled in the 
healing arts.f They superstitiously believed that they 
were guided in much that they professed to know, by 
a supernatural power; and they pretended to impart, 
after three years' novitiate, to those who were initiated, 
disclosures relating to spirits, from the ancient books 
they possessed, which books were kept sacred and 
secure from the eyes of all but those whose peculiar 
province it was to use them. They were a remarkable 
people, whose yea and nay had the form of an oath, for 
they, above all things, inculcated a loVe of truth. 
The Jews of Alexandria deserve attention, as they 

♦ Aut. Jud. 1. xiu. c. 18, 24, 25, 1. xviii. c. 1, 2. 

t Their name is, probably, derived from the ChaidaiCr *DMi phyri^ian; 
although many sup^Kwe that it comes from ^0|l* which signifies koly. 
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exhibited a religious and theological character, origina- 
ting in external circumstances, peculiar to themselves, 
Alexandria was one of the most flourishing seats of 
learning, particularly of Hellenistic literature, extant; 
and it occupied a point between the eastern and 
western world, which made it a great resort for men 
of learning. Here the Jews, being thrown much into 
intercourse with educated Greeks, gradually acquired 
their language; they lost by degrees th^ir natural 
abhorrence of foreign customs, and became attracted 
by (he charms of Greek Uterature and philosophy. 

As an example of this, we find Philo, a Jew of Alex- 
andria, born of a noble and sacred family, diligently 
applying himself, when young, to Grecian learning, 
and attained a high rank among the Jewish philoso- 
phers of his time. This great man explained the 
hidden sense of the Mosaic law by the use of alle- 
gories, and the dogmas of tbe Platonic and Pytha- 
gorean philosophy ; and, without seeming to be 
indebted to heathen philosophers, m^de what use 
he pleased of their systems. He was attached to the 
Essenes, and through their example, probably, he 
ascribed to Moses the main dogmas of Plato, and in- 
terwove them with the sacred text, for he, with many 
others of his day, considered Plato a disciple of 
Moses. 

The Jews who followed Philo, lost, to a consider- 
able extent,^ that reverence for the institutions of their 
ancient religion, so characteristic of that people. 
Their Supreme law consisted in the tenets which they 
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gathered from Grecian philosophy, and a kind of moral 
culture ; with which miserable substitute they became 
80 well pleased, that they dared even to ridicule the 
precepts of their ancient religion. 

Many of the Jews of Alexandria went so far as to 
be seduced by the pomp of the Grecian mysteries,* 
and were led farther from the old landmark than even 
Philo himself. It was Philo's object not altogether 
to sacrifice his religion as a Jew, and the holy wri- 
tings of his nation, to the authority of a merely hu- 
man philosophy, and he, therefore, recognised a sim- 
plicity and publicity in Judaism, in contrast with the 
manner in which the Grecian mysteries shunned the 
light. Upon this subject he holds the following 
language : "All mysteries, all such pomps and such 
tricks, Moses removed far from the sacred lawgiving, 
because he did not desire that those who were edu- 
cated in such a religion, suffering themselves to be 
blinded by mysterious matters, should neglect the 
truth, nor follow what belongs to night and darkness, 
neglecting that which is worthy of the light and of 
the day.'^t But notwithstanding he thus speaks 
against the mysteries, he must not be understood as 
wholly excluding them from his system. There 
were two points of view, in which he regarded re- 
ligious knowledge to consist, namely, the exoteric^ or 
public, and the esoteriCy or secret. The exoteric doc- 
trine was that which formed the public instructions 

•Hrairalli^ Bljiteriei. f Dt Vic Off. p. 56. 
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of the people from the law of Moses and the tradi- 
tions of the fathers. The esoteric was that which 
treated of the mysteries of the divine nature^ and 
many other sublime subjects^ and was called the 
Cabbala. This was after the manner of Egyptian 
mysteries^ taught only to certain persons^ who bound 
themselves under the most solemn curse not to 
divulge what they were thus taught. 

These opinions led to the same result in men's 
minds^ that was exhibited by Varro in his theologia 
philosaphica and theohgia civilis. The exoteric doc- 
trine was for the people^ and could be dispensed with 
by the initiated^ who had no need of the observance 
of outward worship^ because the esoteric was the 
reality of which the exoteric was the symbol. 

This theosophico-ascetic spirit, which was created 
by the opinions of Philo and the Egyptian Jews, led 
many to the extreme of the ascetic, and the retire- 
ment of the hermit ; and large numbers went to the 
shores of the marshy lake of Marcatis, near Alex- 
andria, where they lived in quiet, shut up in cells, 
and devoted their time in the study and contempla- 
tion of divine things, and prayer. They lived only 
on bread and water, and fasted much. From some 
old theosophical writings, they acquired an allegorical 
mode of interpreting the scriptures, from which they 
built the system, and upon which they founded their 
errors. This was the sect of the TherapeutiB. They 
celebrated a love-feast, in which they ate bread, salt 
and hyssop, and on every seventh Sabbath, they held 
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a solemn convocation, where they sang some old 
hymns and choral songs, in the midst of mystical 
dances, which were kept up until a late hour in the 
night. The chapel where they met had two apart- 
ments, one for the men, and the other for the women ; 
and every member had an appropriate place, accord^ 
ing to his age; the utmost, silence was observed 
during the service, which consisted of the delivery of 
a discourse by one of the elders, and singing, in con- 
clusion. Some have supposed that this s^t had a 
Christian origin, but this could not be the. case, as 
they were distinctly known to Philo, who wrote be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity in Egypt; and it 
is known that upon the introduction of Christianity^ 
they gradually disappeared, either by their attach- 
ment to that faith, or amalgamation with other sects.* 
The Alexandrian Jews had not the same objections 
to Christianity as other Jews of the Roman empire, 
as they were not so much identified with the political 
and temporal expectations of the Messiah; and they 
show the striking effect, and wonderful design of 
God, in scattering them amiong the Greeks and 
Romans. The Jews measurably lost their identity in 
the sects and parties to which they separated, and the 
endless contentions which they had for the ascendancy 
of opinions, and the proselyting spirit, which the 
favor of the Romans to their ancient religion fostered, 
gave to designing leaders every opportunity ofcfaang- 

• The Therapeutffi, according to Philo, was a branch of the Esscncs. Dt 
Fi/. Otwitrmp/. (%». p. 891 
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ing tlieir established customs and peculiar opinions. 
The Jewish enchanters and jugglers made use of a 
thousand delusions for the purpose of impressing with 
astonishment all that can^ in their way ; and they 
made converts merely by art, that their proselytes 
might exchange one kind of error and superstition 
for another. There were two kinds of proselytes , the 
first only bound themselves to renounce heathenism 
for the worship of the one God ; these were the Pro- 
sebftes of the Gate ; but the other, the Proselytes of 
Righteousness^ bound themselves also to an observance 
of the law, and underwent circumcision. The latter 
embraced all that peculiar fanaticism and superstition 
of the Jews, and were the blind led by blind teachers; 
while the former searched the Scriptures, from which 
they had taken many valuable truths, although they 
did not embrace Judaism as such. These were more 
accessible to the gospel than the proselytes of right- 
eousness, and were not such persecutors of Christians. 
Of the proselytes of righteousness, Justin Martyr 
says, ^^The proselytes not only do not believe, but 
they calumniate the name of Christ twice as much as 
you, (Jews,) and they wish to murder and torture us 
who believe on Him, because they are desirous to 
resemble you in every thing.'^ The Proselytes of 
the Gate, having no determined religious system, 
were, therefore, led to contend less against Chris- 
tianity, and were more disposed to receive it, as they 
were curious to learn something which might serve 
to complete their system. 
6 
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It now became manifest that the gospel was the 
power of God, through which the powers of darkness 
had received a blow that shook their dominion. The 
voice of demons, who felt their reign disputed, was 
hushed; for the oracles which gave a semblance of 
truth and power to the ancient heathen religion, were 
strangely silenced. Soon after the Saviour's advent 
they ceased to exert their influence, and their glory 
departed. The Delphian Oracle itself, when con- 
sulted by Julian, gave the following remarkable testi- 
mony : ^^The well constructed palace is fallen to the 
ground; Phoebus has neither a cottage nor prophetic 
laurel, nor speaking fountain, even the beautiful 
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water is extinct." And Lucian, who wrote his Phar- 
salia^ in the reign of Nero, scarcely thirty years after 
our Lord's crucifixion, regards the loss of the Del- 
phian oracle as one of the greatest misfortunes of the 
age ; and Juvenal says, . 

— ^Delphi^ oracQla cessiant, 
£t genus hnmanum damnat caligo futuri.^-SAT. vi. 

Porphyry wrote, that ^^since Jesus began to be wor- 
shipped, no man had received any public help or 
benefit from the gods." The sanctuaries of falsehood 
and imposture were abandoned. The cave of Tro- 
phonius — the grottos of the Sibyl — the tripods of 
Delphi — the stone of Teutales— the gloomy and mys- 
terious caverns of Isis, of Mithras, and Vishnou, were 
no longer the instruinents of human deception, and 
demoniacal influence. Sacrifices were suspended, 
and the illusions of idolatry were about to vanish 
before the truth of Christ. 

The assaults of unbelief had often shaken the old 
religion, and its authority was on the wane when 
Christianity began to make inroads upon it; but now 
men seemed to betake themselves, with renewed 
fanaticism, to established customs, and labored to 
the last for their maintenance. They were accus- 
tomed to see their gods in signets and little images^* 

* No idol was more common than a kind of black stone, called Bstylos. The 
priests of Cybele wore it on their breasts. The Greeks called It Ktovts, as they 
worshipped it in the form of an oblong pillar. These stones, in some parts of 
Egypt, were placed on both sides of the road. There was an impression that 
they came from heaven ; such was the case with the stone in the temple of 
Emesa, in Syria, which the emperor Heliogabalus caused to be conveyed^ with 
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and they attributed to them the power to defend them 
against diseases^ witchcraft^ and all mischief; such 
men cried out, ^^Show us your God V^ and complained 
that Christianity brought with it no images, no tem- 
ples, no altars — and regarded it as a blind faith« And 
when the miracles, which were wrought by Christians, 
astonished and won many to their belief, the practice 
of every kind of delusion, by the base and infamous, 
gave the opponents of their cause the means of ac- 
counting for its rapid spread upon this principle, and 
classed them with the jugglers and magicians of these 
times. Celsus endeavored to account for the pro- 
gress of Christianity in this way, and declared that 
these enchanters, who endeavored to deceive by the 
exhibition of supernatural powers, would find a ready 
belief among many, and create a temporary sensation, 
which would soon subside. Qrigen defends Chris- 
tianity against these attacks, and shows that those 
were deceivers who were different in both manners 
and belief from the true followers of Jesus Christ. 

The power of working miracles, possessed by 
Christians, was distinguished from sorceries, by the 
men who wrought the miracles, and the circumstances 
under which they were especially performed. There 
were many blindly superstitious, whom disease had 
driven to the temple of JSscuIapius, that dreams sent 

g;reat pomp, to Rome. The Roman senate paid honors to the stone of Cybele, 
which was hronght by a special embassy, under the illustrious Scipio Nasica. 
The Carthagenians worshipped a similar stone, under the name of jibadir, or 
MagniflcaU Father 5 and numerous other instances might be shown to prove the 
pieraleiice of this custom. 
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from the god of health might point out a certain re- 
medy ; or that the priests and traders in enchantments 
mighty by their incantations and amulets^ perform the 
cure. These founds to use the language of Porphyry, 
that ^^the gods had ceased to helpF' for they sought 
the promised aid in vain. When such were met by 
Christians^ they were exhorted not to trust in dumb 
idols, made with hands, or seek help from the hands 
of demons, but to turn to the true and living God; 
and without the magic formulae which belonged to the 
enchanters and magicians, the Christians merely laid 
their hands upon them, and, in the name of Christ, 
bid them be healed. Finding themselves healed in 
the name of Christ, by persons who prayed to Christ 
that such might be done, they felt that He answered 
prayer. There was no other assignable cause, and 
the cure of the body soon leads to the cure of the souL 
In these remarkable times, there were many who 
were possessed of devils; these were singularly af- 
fected ; they were sick in body and mind, violent 
convulsions followed, and they became seized by a 
strange power that impelled them, and agitated by an 
anxiety they could not explain, and of which they 
could give no definite account. These came under 
the notice of the church exorcists^ and were healed. 
The character of this demoniacal influence is variously 
interpreted by the learned; Lardner, Dr. Meade, 
Paley and others, among modern writers, are of 
opinion that it was a kind of insanity, not unlikely to 
be prevalent among a people peculiarly subject to 
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cutaneous diseases^ and the belief in witchcraft and 
the prevailing superstitions of the day tended to a 
lunacy of this description. Some writers think^ that 
when Josephus speaks of a certain herb^*' that pos- 
sessed the power of expelling demons^ and of the art 
of expelling them as descending from Solomon^ that 
it was the effects of bodily aflSiction^ and not really 
the result of demoniacal influence. The more ancient 
opinion^ however, is, that it was the result of a real 
possession of evil spirits ; and Christians were, univer- 
sally, during the three first centuries, of opinion, that 
the reign of evil spirits had been destroyed by Jesus 
Christ ; and those, thus possessed, were healed as dis- 
plays of the subjection of evil spirits to the faithful. 
To show the extent of this impression, Justin Martyr^ 
in his first apobgy, says, "That the reign of evil spirits 
has been destroyed by Jesus Christ, you might ascer- 
tain fi-om what happens before your eyes ; for many 
of our people, of us Christians, have healed and still 
heal many possessed by evil spirits, in the whole 
world, as well as in Rome, adjuring them by the name 
of Jesus Christ, whom Pontius Pilate crucified; and 
these were persons who could receive no relief what- 
ever from any other exorcists.'' Irenaeus says, "Some 
cast out evil spirits so radically and completely, that 
those purified from them, often become, afterwards, 
themselves believers, and members of the commu- 
nity ; others heal the sick by the laying on of hands. 

* Aut. viii., 2. 
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Already have many even been raised from the dead^ and 
remain among us a tolerable number of years. There 
are innumerable operations of grace which the church 
has received all over the world from God, and daily 
brings forth for the advantage of the heathen, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate, while it deludes no one, and asks no gain ; 
for as it has received freely from God, so does it 
freely give. It performs nothing from the invocation 
of angels, nothing through spells and other evil arts; 
but purely and openly, (not with hidden arts and 
secret mysteries, as these Qeiddy r&ms, do,) it offerisup 
its prayers to him who has created all things, while it 
calls on the name of the Lord Jesus Chrisf And 
Origen testifies, ^^I have seen many persons rescued 
from severe circumstances of delirium and phrensy, 
and many other evils, which no man and none of your 
demons could cure.^^ The importance of this testi- 
mony will be apparent, when it is seen, that Origen 
thus testifies to the existence of miracles in the churchy 
even down to the third century. 

The power to work miracles was, in some instances^ 
communicated by the apostles, but there is no doubt 
that the gift was actually conferred upon many of the 
primitive Christians, and could not, in many instances, 
have been dependant upon apostolic communication. 
That miracles existed until late in the third century, 
there can be no doubt ; but supposing that St. Paul 
and St Peter imparted these gifts until the time of 
their martyrdom, which most probably took place at 
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Rome^ A. D. 66 or 67^ and that St John^ whose life 
was protracted beyond that period, (as he did not 
depart until A. D. 100,) imparted them to others 
also ; these might have lived through the earlier part 
of the second century, or until more than half that 
century had elapsed, and could not have continued 
longer, had they been confined to these only ; but 
Origen says, "In the times of the teaching of Jesus, 
and after his ascension, more visible tokens of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit were visible, and in later 
days, fewer. There stilly however^ remain traces of 
these operations among some few, whose souls have 
been purified through the word of God, and a life cor- 
responding to it.^^ As he was, therefore, an eyewitness 
to miracles in his day, they must have existed beyond 
the days of those who had the power to work mira- 
cle^ transmitted to them. 

Their importance to the church was felt, and that 
importance is fully expressed by Origen, in the follow- 
ing language :* "It is more through the power of mira- 
cles than through exhortation, that men became in- 
clined to leave the religion of their country^ and to 
take to a foreign one : for if we judge from probability, 
taking into the account the education of the first church 
community, it is scarcely credible that the apostles of 
Jesus, unlearned and ignorant men, should have relied 
upon any thing else in their preaching of Christianity 
to mankind, than on the power which was bestowed 
upon them, and the grace of God which accompanied 

. * See Origin in Ceisum> lib. viii. 
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their preaching; nor that their hearers should have 
suffered themselves to be detached from the habits of 
their country, deeply rooted in them by the revolution 
of ages, had not a commanding might and miracles^ 
entirely opposed to those things among which they 
had been educated, induced them to become disciplea'' 
He says, that these demonstrations of the divinity of 
the religion of Christ were fewer in later days, and 
that they only continued among the most holy in the 
church. We have seen their importance, for even 
the greatest and best have been brought to God by 
their instrumentality. 

But the power over opposition which miracles gave 
to the first teachers was so manifest, that when they 
declined in a measure, those who were supposed still 
to possess the power were made church officers. 
These exorcists were employed by each churchy 
whose prayers* were thought necessary to dispossess 
the catechumens of evil spirits at their baptism. This 
was especially the case in the North African churches^ 
and as early as A. D. 256, the council of Carthage^ 
composed of eighty-seven bishops, thought that exor* 
cism was essential to a valid baptism. But we find 
no special formula in the ceremony of baptism^ for 
the banishment of evil spirits, during the two first 
centuries ; it sprang up at a time when a taste was 

• The prayers used on the occasion, were usually composed for the exorcist, 
as a part of the ritual, and the congregation joined him in the ceremony. 
While be took the possessed person to the out parts of the church, to pray over 
them, the congregation remained in prayer ; and the possessed was thus relieved 
without any of the unmeaning ceremonies which afterwards crept into the 
church. 
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oreated for magic^ and when there was a desire to 
perpetuate a means which the degeneracy of the 
church had lost^ by attaching to the outward ceremo- 
nies a character that never was designed. It then 
became a lifeless ceremony^ attached to a particular 
oflSce of the church, the real character of which was 
hid in the change of life which the catechumens pre- 
sented, by their mere adoption of Christianity in 
preference to heathenism. 

Many writers, among whom was the learned and 
pious Wesley, evidently believed that their decline 
was owing to a want of faith ; for, adopting the lan- 
guage of another, he says, ^4t was not one faith by 
which the early Christians were saved, and another by 
which they wrought miracles j'^* and whatever reason 
may be assigned for their absence from the church 
now, many, since their cessation, under the most 
trying circumstances, with little fruit of their toil, but 
with a sincerity that illy becomes us to question, have 
spent their labor and their lives in the instruction of 
heathens ; but who have often experienced a painful 
want of those supernatural credentials, when their 
situation made them appear especially needful and 
appropriate. We have no reason to say that mira- 
cles are useless, because they are seen no longer; nor 
can we, with propriety, assert, that an all- wise Provi- 
dence designs to convert the remaining millions of 
Jews and heathens by the credit of those recorded 
miracles, which Origen describes as bringing such 
glorious fruits to the labors of the early teachers of 

• See Notes on N. Test., Mark xvi., xvii. 
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the church. It may be a misfortuDe that the church 
has acted so long upon this assumption; it is certain 
that the heathen world is very slowly throwing off 
its paganism^ even in this our day^ and much is yet 
to be accomplished^ ere the gospel shall be preached 
to all nations. 

- Miracles had a wonderful effect^ but the remarkable 
change which Christianity wrought upon the charac- 
ter and lives of its converts, presented a contrast so 
striking that its power 'was wonderfully displayed. 
Justin Martyr shows that this was not only designed 
in the change of life which Christianity effected, but 
that it really accomplished this object ; he says, ^^The 
Lord wills not that we should recompense evil for 
evil; but he requires of us, through the might of pa- 
tience and gentleness, to entice all men out of the 
disgrace of their corrupt desires ; this we can prove 
by niany among us, who, from violent and tyrannicid 
men, have become changed by a victorious might, 
either by observing how their neighbors could bear 
all things, or by perceiving the patience of their de- 
frauded travelling companions, or in some way or 
other in the intercourse of life, came to be acquainted 
with the life of Christians." Enemies became recon- 
ciled, and selfishness and distrust, which prevailed 
among heathens, were exchanged for a love and con- 
fidence, which was a source of wonder and astonish- 
ment to all who observed it ; ^^see how they love one 
another," paid they ; and as they were accustomed to 
hate one another, to see Christians ready to die for 
each other, was matter of surprise. 
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The dbctrines and peculiarities of Christianity 
were now discussed^ from the emperor to the meanest 
mendicant ; and hostility to those opinions^ according 
to the sources from whence they came^ poured forth 
from every quarter. The better sort of opponents 
are those who use the more rational means to carry 
out their purposes, and will reason upon the subject ; 
and although the first writers against Christianity 
indulged in the most sarcastic raillery, and combatted 
errors entirely imaginary, yet, if their opposition 
led them no farther, they were better than cruel and 
relentless persecutors, who murdered to crush opin- 
ions at variance with their own. 

We have already remarked, that the Platonists were 
nearer to Christianity than any other philosophers, 
and that Platonism prepared the way, to some extent, 
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for its introduction. But there was a pride of 
opinion^ and there were habits of thought^ which 
could not suffer them to renounce their claim to su- 
periority in religion ; they loved enticing speculations, 
which they must have exchanged for definite and faith- 
ful facts. Their teachers were philosophers, and 
their heathenism was decked with every grace of 
poetry and rhetoric. How, then, could they exchange 
these for a religion unadorned with human wisdom, 
the teachers of which were uneducated men, who 
came from the shops and the plough ! The Stoics, too, 
looked down from their lofty height of self-compla- 
cency and self-righteousness, the advocates of a 
chilling apathy and tranquillity; they could see no- 
thing but fanatacism in Christianity, and they consid- 
ered it a blind delusion, unsustained by any philoso- 
phical proofs. These, therefore, had in their profes- 
sion the groundwork of opposition to Christianity, 
and when they wrote, they either opposed to it their 
superstition, or an unbelief founded upon their igno- 
rance of the religious wants of man. 

Lucian was a writer who saw the defects in Chris- 
tian character, as he thought, and governed by a 
worldly prudence and a cold indifference to Chris- 
tianity itself, sought to bring to light all that struck 
him as remarkable in the external conduct of the 
Christian, that he might hold it up to. the ridicule 
and disgust of heathens. He laughs at their pre- 
sumption, mocks their folly, and derides their igno- 
rance, when he says, that "The wretched people have 
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persuaded themselves that they are altogether immor- 
tal, and will live forever; therefore, they despise 
death, and many of them meet it of their own accord. 
Their first lawgiver has persuaded them also to regard 
one another as brethren, as soon as they have adjured 
the Grecian gods, and honoring their crucified master, 
have begun to live according to his laws. They de- 
spise every thing heathen equally, and regard all but 
their own notions as profaneness, while they have 
embraced those notions without sufficient examina- 
tion.'' St. Paul met the same sarcasm that is here 
urged, while he was at Athens, when he brought 
forward the doctrine of the resurrection, and no doubt 
Lucian alludes to the same subject. 

About the time that Marcus Aurelius was perse- 
cuting the church with every cruelty, Celsus com- 
menced his attacks upon Christianity, in his work, 
called the fVord of Truth. One of the princi- 
pal arguments in his writings is against the miracles 
of Christ and his Apostles, and he compares those 
miracles with the works of enchanters, for whom he 
claims the performance of far more extraordinary 
feats ; such as casting out evil spirits, curing by en- 
chantment all diseases, raising from the grave the 
^irits of departed heroes, spreading out by sor- 
cery splendid feasts, and setting the most inert 
substances into motion like living animals; and he 
asks, ^^Shall we, for the sake of these things, consider 
them, (the Getae,) the sons of God, or shall we say 
that they are the tricks of wretched and contemptible 
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men ?'^ He is^ likewise, the author of an argument 
often used against Christians, in reference to the 
number of sects, for he says, ^^At first, when there 
were but few of them, they all agreed ; but now they 
have become numerous, they separate from one 
another: every man wishes to found a new sect, and 
now their agreement is only in name.'^ He classed the 
sects and the writings of Christians together, without 
discrimination, in order to present the contrariety of 
opinions and practices which he found among them, 
placing all in the most unfavorable point of view ; and 
he ridiculed the visions and sensuah ties of every fana- 
tic, to overturn the truth of Christianity. He sometimes 
laughs at their sensuality, and sometimes at their spi- 
rituality. But he greatly mistakes the true nature of 
the Gospel, when he conceals not that he has become 
acquainted with its teachings, and employs his awn, 
blindness to refute its inestimable truths. He says^ 
^^Those who invite us to other religions, proclaim ^Let 
him draw near who is pure from all stains, who is con- 
scious of no evil, and who lives in holiness and right- 
eousness j' but hear what the invitation of Christitos 
is: ^Whosoever is a sinner, whosoever is weak or 
deficient, in a word, every one that is a wretch, him 
will the Kingdom of God receive !' What, then, was 
not Christ sent also to those who are pure from sin ? 
And a page or two farther on,* he says, "Now it is 
manifest to every one, that those to whom siii has 
become a kind of second nature, no one can change 

*Lib.iu., 156. 
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by punishment, how far less than by mercy! for 
wholly to change any man's nature is the most diffi- 
cult of all things.'^ How little did Celsus know of 
the saving power of the gospel of Christ ! how dark, 
indeed, must his mind have been, with the very 
means of life and immortality before him ! He was 
not ignorant of the Scriptures, but in studying them, 
he sought for contradictions; not to inquire for truth, 
but to build up a system of error. 

We have already spoken of Porphyry and some 
of his writings.*' In reference to his collection of 
oracular responses, it was evidently designed to show, 
that there was as much authority for Paganism as 
Christianity; and he exhibits a design to destroy the 
latter, by supplying the desire among men for some- 
thing more from the gods than was known. He wrote 
a letter to his wife, pointing out the errors of Chris- 
tianity, from which some suppose that she had em- 
braced that iaith. In one of the responses he gives, is 
found an answer to a man who inquired what god he 
should appease, in order that his wife might renounce 
Christianity ; the reply of the oracle was, that "he 
might as well undertake to write on running water, 
or fly through the air, as to change the views of his 
polluted wife. Let her continue to lament her dead 
godP' 

Another, and the most relentless opponent of 
the Christians, was Hierocles. He is said to have 

» See page 27. 
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been the author and instigator of the bloody perse- 
cutions in the reign of Diocletian. Tillemont says 
of the council^ in which the question was discussed 
in relation to the extermination of the Christians^ 
^*Diocletian consented to refer the matter to the coun- 
cil^ that the odium of the measure might be removed 
from him^ and fastened upon those who had advised 
it. Several civil and military officers were summoned 
to the assembly, who, either from inclination or 
courtesy, supported the views of Galerius. Hiero- 
cles was one of the warmest in commending the per- 
secution."*' Hierocles was a sophist, and while he 
encouraged the persecution, he published a book eft- 
titled Philalethes, or Friend of Truth ; this work was 
well refuted by Eusebius, and it was on account of 
this, also, that Lactantius composed his Institutes. 
The Philalethes is only a repetition of the arguments 
brought forward by Celsus and Porphyry, with the 
addition of some of the most disgraceful falsehoods 
about the life of Christ. 

At first vice-prefect, Hierocles afterwards became 
governor of Bithynia. He was also governor of 
Egypt, where he perpetrated the greatest barbarities. 
His baseness may be seen in the fact of his attack 
upon Christians, while under the sword of the exe- 
cutioner ; but be lost his desired reward, for his course 
disgusted even the Pagans themselves. He was^ 
by profession, a philosopher, but his life was opposed 

* Tillemont Mem. Ecdes. t. 5, p. 20, Paris ed. 
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to his doctrine : in public^ he preached moderation^ 
frugality and poverty ; but he loved riches^ pleasures 
and extravagance, and gave more costly entertain- 
ments than were customary at the palace. He pub- 
lished three books against the Christian religion, and 
began his opposition by saying that it was the duty 
of the philosopher to correct the errors of mankind j 
and he professed to exhibit the light of reason to 
those by whom it had not yet been seen, and to di- 
vest them from that which subjected them to so many 
unnecessary evils. But when the motives by which 
he was influenced were discovered, he launched out 
into the most extravagant eulogiums on the princes, 
extolled the piety and wisdom which they evinced in 
the defence of the national religion, by endeavors to 
suppress an impious and puerile superstition.* He 
endeavored to prove the contradictions which he 
pretended to find in the sacred writings, while he af- 
fected to do violence to his own feelings; and he ex- 
hibited, at the same time, such an acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, as led to the conclusion that he him- 
self was a Christian. 

These assailants soon found a host of master minds, 
who refuted their sophisms, and unmasked their 
hypocrisy ; and the governors of provinces, the se- 
nate, and emperors of Rome soon felt that these so- 
phisms would not cover the enormity of their crimes 
in the persecution of the innocent ; nor furnish even 

*LacUiitias de Mortib. Persecutor, and Hist. Eccles., lib. 8, vol. 2, p. 420. 
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a ground, for belief, that Christianity could be up- 
rooted by such slender means. But the great diffi- 
culty vith the apologists, lay in the fact, that, like their 
opponents with the Scriptures, their apologies were 
read by those who could only determine questions of 
polity and not of faith. With such, unless Chris- 
tianity could be made a ^^Religio Romana,'' it could 
not be brought to their inspection, and its truthfulness 
must be out of the question while it remained ex- 
cluded by law. 
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The Contrast betwisen the Fathers and Apostles^The Change in the Char, 
acter of Church Teachers^The Character of their Writings — Causes of 
that . Character— Their Emplojrment of Philosophy — Its Influence upon 
their Works and the Rise of Heresies — ^The Eclectic Philosophy of the 
Fathers— The Coalition— The Fathers fiivor the Platonic Philosophy— Their 
OiHuion of Plato— Platonism not the Result of Reason— Their Deficiency in 
Criticism and Reasoning— The Alexandrian Philosophy — ^Its Effects upon 
Justin Martyr, and others — Fondness for Allegoiy — Their Peculiar Logic— 
The Spurious Writings — Their Department of Labor— The Rise of Apolo- 
gists— The Alexandrian School— Carthage, and the Development of the 
North African Theology— The Poverty of Rome in Theology. 

The early teachers of the Christian feith present 
two phenomena of some importance to the church of 
Christ. The first is exhibited in the most remarkable 
champions of the faith who immediately succeeded 
Christ. They are seen confounding the wisdom of the 
wise^ overturning ancient systems of error^ shaking 
kings upon their thrones^ making speechless the most 
famous oracleS; attesting the truth of their mission by 
the most astounding miracles^ writing the most infal- 
lible doctrines^ and demonstrating the excellence and 
power of their teaching, by lives of unblemished pu- 
rity, and by triumphant deaths. 

Between these remarkable men and those who 
succeeded them, there is a wide diflR^rence. The 
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successors of the apostles were fallible men, their 
spirit and conduct, like all those who succeeded 
them, bore evidence to their fallibility; their wri- 
tings, too, were mixed with a vain and deceitful 
philosophy, and their success in the cause of Christ, 
although great, yet incomparably less than that 
of the apostles, and not commensurate with the 
advantages which their day and circumstances af- 
forded. 

The peculiar authority with which the apostles 
were invested in their relation to the church, the 
kind of wisdom with which they were endowed, 
and the miraculous powers which they possessed, 
gave a safe direction to affairs, and a mode of 
determining all questions relating either to the 
doctrines of the church, or its ecclesiastical polity. 
But the church has not, at any period later, been 
blessed with such teachers. 

As soon as the apostles were gone, the enemies of 
Christianity redoubled their exertions to destroy their 
labor ; and their followers felt a painful want of thw 
ability in defence of their principles, as well as of their 
presence and prayers to encourage the persecuted* 
It is true they left behind them infallible written in- 
struction, and many comforting and consoling truths; 
and their oral teaching was, to a greater or less de- 
gree, stamped upon the churches where they had laid 
the foundation of an ecclesiastical polity ; but no one 
succeeded in those peculiarities which gave these 
men such authority and power. 
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This change in the character d Christian teachers 
was not a gradual one^ that might be ascribed to 
the difference in the ages in which they liyed^ 
for near to the apostles^ in point of time^ as some of 
the Christian Fathers were, a sudden, and clearly 
discoverable, contrast is exhibited in their productions. 
Upon the writings of the fathers are stamped the im* 
pressions of their times, and the influences of their 
education. Their productions contained fanciful no- 
tions of spiritual beings, and extravagances the most 
remarkable : they indulged in sarcasm and invective 
like men of the world; and it is impossible to excul- 
pate them from dishonest arts and frauds, with a 
craftiness and captiousness in disputation, which 
very much resembled their adversaries. The apos- 
des were preserved from these defects by a wisdom 
not of this world ; hence the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the sacred writings. 

This contrast was more the effect of circumstances, 
and the difference in the character of their relation to 
the church, than any fault of their own. They were 
rot, in the first place, inspired in the sense of apos- 
tdic inspiration ; and they possessed the sacred writ« 
mgs under great disadvantage. These brightening 
rays only shone upon them occasionally, and then 
with less lustre than might be supposed. Copies of the 
lacred writings were few and difficult to obtain ; and 
oocasional access was had to only parts of the gospels 
and epistles. Oral instruction from the apostles was, 
in a iew yeansi, eSauoed from the recollection, and, if its 
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authority had been retained^ in the midst of apostolic 
canons and confessions of faith^ which were multiplied 
in the churchy as coming from the apostles' lips^ such 
would have been its contradictory character^ that it 
would have served no very good purpose. 

Most of the Christian fathers had no other object 
in view than to spread the knowledge of Christ and 
his gospel to the world, and they executed their 
design with fidelity and zeal, unaided, in many 
instances, by rhetorical embellishments or philo- 
sophical refinements. Their writings bear the 
stamp of real piety, particularly those of Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius and Polycarp; and their works 
abound with evidences of their enmity to Pagan 
philosophy. It is evident that they were not un- 
instructed in that philosophy, but they made their 
knowledge, in this respect, subservient to the cause 
of Christianity ; and their education, in that kind of 
learning, enabled them to borrow weapons to defend 
their cause. Their writings abound with details of 
the tenets of ancient philosophers, for the purpose 
of exposing their futility, and displaying the supe- 
riority of the Christian religion ; for they thus en- 
riched their writings, as a means of defence, with 
whatever they thought would be most likely to at- 
tract the attention of the higher classes. 

They were not partial to any particular sect of 
philosophers, but employed their moral precepts by 
selecting from each, such as they supposed to coin- 
cide with the doctrines of the gospel of Christ, and 
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in this way they gradually departed from the sim- 
plicity and purity of apostolic days. This led to a 
studied use of the ancient writings, to adorn their 
works with the embellishments of erudition and 
eloquence; and, very soon, advocates were nu- 
merous among the fathers for the different sects of 
Grecian philosophers. This attachment to the va- 
rious heathen philosophers, gave rise to the numerous 
heresies which arose from the Oriental system, as it 
was taught in Egypt in conjunction with Pythagorean 
and Platonic dogmas. The dreams of the Orientalists 
were multiplied without end, by the Christian 
Gnostics, and now that the evil effects of these de- 
partures from primitive simplicity were felt, the aver- 
sion began to show itself, but it was too late to 
remedy the evil. They inveighed against all Pagan 
systems, as containing many things contrary to the 
faith, yet they confessed, that every sect taught some 
IHinciple allied to Christianity; and they were in- 
clined to favor those authors who taught tenets 
most consonant to the faith. This kind of Eclectic 
philosophy was favored by most of the fathers, be- 
cause they thought that the truths which were found 
scattered through the different systems were beyond 
the reach of human reason, and regarding them as 
rays of heavenly wisdom, they, unfortunately, incor- 
porated them into their own systems of Christianity. 
Clement, of Alexandria, says,* "I do not call that 

•• Strom. 1. i., p. 288. 
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phik>9ophj^ which either the Stoics^ the Platonists^ 
the Epicureans^ or the Peripatetics^ singly teach ; but 
whatever dogmas are found in each sect to be true^ 
and conducive to the knowledge and practice of piety 
and justice^ these^ collected into one system^ I call 
philosophy ;'' and Justin Martyr* expresses the very 
same sentiment. Origen^ with many others, followed 
this Eclectic philosophy which the Alexandrian 
teachers had adopted, for they came to the con- 
clusion that if a coalition could take place between 
Plato and Aristotle, there could be a better one 
formed between Aristotle and Christ. Others rea-^ 
soned in the same manner with regard to Stoicism; 
and, while the doctrines of Plato received almost 
universal favor, the Epicureans were the only philoso- 
phers who did not find favor with the Christian 
fethers. 

One of the principle reasons why the fathers were, 
generally, in favor of the Platonic philosophy was, 
that they supposed Plato derived his wisdom fix)m 
divine revelation. Josephus, the Jewish historian^ 
has favored this opinion, and Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Eusebius, and Cyril of Alexandria^ 
are in the same category. But they show, in this in-* 
stance, a great want of attention to proper anUiority^ 
as they had recourse to no authentic documents for 
these impressions, but derive them from suggestions 
of certain Jewish writers, who, to gratify their own 

* DUlogQe cum Tiypfa. p. 218. 
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▼ain notions of superiority^ pretended that all Gentile 
wisdom had been derived from Moses ; and that Pla- 
to himself had been instructed in a Hebrew school 
during bis residence in £gypt. In the second cen- 
tury^ the learned Platonists who embraced Christianity^ 
but continued their attachments to Plato, eagerly em- 
braced this opinion; and all who aflfected the credit 
of Greek erudition, maintained that whatever doc^ 
trines Plato and his followers held, similar to the 
doctrines of revelation, had been borrowed from 
the bible. 

They seemed to be impressed with the false no- 
tion, that it was derogatory to the character of reve- 
lation for Platonism to be the result of human reason; 
for, deriving their notions of Platonism itself from 
the Alexandrian schools, they had not learned to di^ 
criminate between Platonism and the Alexandrian 
philosophy^ as the latter harmonised with Christianity 
more than the former, 

Sqch was the character of these fathers, that their 
proximity to apostolic days did not prevent those 
philosophical subtleties, and the prevailing Judaism, 
from leading them into serious errors ; for we find, 
with a remarkable ignorance of the Word of Grod, a 
singular blending together of Judaism, Paganism, and 
Christian doctrine. It is an acknowledged fact, that 
the farther we go back, the less of Scripture we find 
among their writings, and quotations become more 
frequent as well as more accurate as we adva)ice in 
time ; a fiict which may tend to throw light upon the 
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cause of their departure from the purity of the faith. 
Their want of an intimate acquaintance with the 
Word of God, caused many of them to give credence 
to false traditions, and spurious writings ; and propa- 
gate doctrines, shamefully at variance with revealed 
truth. 

But, among the most fruitful causes of corruption, 
was the practice which the fathers borrowed from the 
Alexandrian Jews, of afSixing an allegorical meaning 
to the words of Scripture. They were neither ac- 
quainted with the rules of sound interpretation^ nor 
with the general principles of morality ; so that this 
fanciful mode gave them liberty to put what construc- 
tion they pleased upon particular texts. Their ideas 
of morality were carried, in some instances, to an ex- 
treme ; as an illustration of this truth, it is only neces- 
sary to look at their doctrines in one particular. 
They held, for instance, a second marriage to be un- 
lawful ; and, in regard to morality upon this subject, 
they taught that there were three degrees of merit; 
the lowest, matrimonial fidelity ; the second, matri- 
monial abstinence; and the third, perfect celibacy. 
And they also taught, that it was unlawful to put 
money out on interest, or to take any kind of oath. 

So we must trace back many corruptions and adul- 
terations of the morality of the New Testament to 
the enthusiastic spirit of the Alexandrian philosophy. 
The speculative and practical errors of this school, 
tinctured the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus and 
Tertuliian, and its corruptions gave rise to a singular 
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species of fanaticism^ which consisted of the mystic 
notion of perfection common to Orientalists^ Platon- 
ists and Gnostics. It taught that the soul is impris* 
oned and debased in its corporeal habitation^ and that 
it becomes prepared to return to the fountain from 
which it proceeded in proportion as it is disengaged 
fipom matter^ and purged from its impurities. This 
led to many unnatural austerities ; and the Christians 
who were emulous of the fame which the Therapeu- 
tic sect of Jews^ and heathen philosophers had ob- 
tained^ but with false ideas of its purifying influence^ 
became known for their austerity and voluntary mor- 
tifications. Besides leading many to a monkish re- 
tirement^ it is impossible to enumerate the errors and 
absurd practices which this singular idea of perfection 
introduced into the Christian church. 

In the violent and relentless oppositions which 
they had to encounter^ many of them fell into mis- 
takes^ reasoned badly^ and falsely construed the 
Scriptures. It seems as though an injudicious zeal^ 
in the heat of controversy, caused them to grasp 
every shadow with which to refute their opponents, 
and their singular fondness for allegory confounded 
their understandings, so that they have, in many in- 
stances, substituted fanciful resemblances for solid ar- 
guments. Many of them failed to draw a proper 
distinction between the light of reason and that of 
revelation ; as revelation, in many instances, presented 
subjects of faith and not reason, they erred in sup- 
posing that reason was to be rejected. Some went 
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80 far as to say that reason wa$ the deviPe workf and^ 
therefore, rejected it altogether; repudiating the 
bgic of Aristotle as the deceitful wisdom of this 
world, they claimed to have a better in the demon'» 
atration of the spirit. 

There are many worka ascribed to the fathers, 
which are evident forgeries, imd were written to emr 
ploy the names of Christian teachers in giving 8sm> 
tion to absurd and foolish doctrines : of this charac^ 
ter are the ^^Second EfMStle of Clemens Romanus,^ 
"The Apostolic Constitutions,^^ "The Apostolic 
Canons," The epistle of Barnabas," and "The 8hqp* 
herd of Hermas." The first witnesses to the truth 
of God had scarcely left the world, when the Shep- 
herd of Hermas made its appearance ; but it » so 
strongly marked with the characteristics of fanati- 
cism, that it could hardly be considered the pro- 
duction of a Christian teacher. The author bor<* 
rowed from the Platonic schools, or from the Jewiidi 
Cabbala, his doctrine of good or bad angels, prodoe* 
ing virtuous or vicious inclinations in man ; and of 
angels appointed to preside over each animd.* The 
spurious works ascribed to Clement, make him speak 
the language of an Alexandrian philosopher, ^md 
were probably written about the third century, by 
iBome Judaising teacher of Alexandria, with the hope 
o( defeating the philosophers of that school. 

We find the fathers taking different departments 

• Cabbal. Deoud.^t. i., f^. 3, HI, 
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of labor in the Cbristian churchy as circumstances 
seemed to call them into actirity. Clement of Rome^ 
Ignatios and Polycarp, devoted themselves^ princi- 
pally^ to the edification and comfort of the Church ; 
their writings were^ therefore^ more particularly ad« 
dressed to believers^ and their labors directed to the 
internal peace and prosperity of the church. But in 
the more prosperous intervals of Christianity^ as 
under the reign of Adrian^ many of the higher 
classes came over to the Christian religion; and 
among these were many, of a philosophical turn of 
mind> who mingled with the refined portion of so 
eiety^ and there learned what were the objections to 
the Christian religion. These persons now felt the 
necessity of defending Christianity against the so« 
phistry and false reports which were gaining ground 
to the prejudice of their rehgion. They studied^ 
therefore^ to present the faith in a point of view more 
agreeable to the taste of the cultivated classes ; and 
their comprehensive education and connections in 
life^ fitted them^ in a remarkable degree^ for their 
task. These were the Jlpologista. Many among this 
class of the fathers were converted to the faith through 
their love of learning and acquaintance with philoso- 
phy ; the fruitless disputations of the Grecian sects^ 
and the in&mous and fraudulent practices of many of 
their leaders had wearied and disgusted them ; and 
having given their attention to Christianitjr^ they dis- 
covered in it a divinity which astonished them^ while 
its practical influence and remarkable power gave 
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them more satisfaction than all the wisdom of Pagans 
could bestow. How forcibly must the obscurity and 
barrenness of Pagan philosophy have been contrasted 
with the. perspicuity and utility of those doctrines 
which were taught by Jesus Christ ! It was this that 
brought them to prefer Christ for their master^ and 
enabled them to defend his cause with great boldness 
and power. The Gentile philosophers supported the 
falling fabric of paganism by sophistry and imposture^ 
but these apologists^ whatever may have been the 
errors which their philosophy had led them into^ 
brought to the defence of Christianity much learning^ 
and exposed the futility and absurdity of their oppo- 
nents, while they exhibited the superiority of their 
faith over all that had been taught in the most cele-^ 
brated Grecian schools. 

It was, however, in Alexandria that these men gave 
such a remarkable direction to the theological spirit of 
the Church ; and propagated opinions which so deeply 
corrupted the faith. Alexandria was favorable to the 
propagation of Christianity, its position between the 
east and west, and its commanding eminence, favored 
the formation of a school, from which went forth to 
the world the theology of its masters. From the hum- 
ble inquirer as a catechumen, under the spiritual di- 
rection of the Church catechist, it became a theoli* 
gical establishment ! It was necessary that the cate- 
chist should be a man of learned acquaintance with 
the Hellenic religion, and the philosophical opinions 
in vogue ; as they had to meet the prejudices which 
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arose from a philosophical habit of thought among 
those who were converted to the faith; but they 
formed the habit of pointing out those parts of phi^- 
losophjr which developed such religious knowledge as 
Christianity might be engrafted upon^ and in this way 
were led into serious errors. From the lecture rooms 
of this establishment there went forth men whose 
theological education gave an unfortunate direction to 
the spirit of the church, wherever they were found. 
And the germ of many angry controversies in more 
modern times may be traced to this source, for they 
indulged in mooting useless questions which gave 
them existence. 

Carthage was another prominent locality where 
the peculiar characteristics of the North African the- 
ology were first developed. Having its origin in the 
celebrated Tertullian, it passed through many altera- 
tions, and immaterial changes, until St. Augustine's 
powerful mind arranged the chaotic mass, gave it 
form, and sent it forth to vex the whole western 
church. 

How remarkable is the fact, that the Romish Church 
which has nursed so much error, should not have 
originated some theological spirit ! She has always 
been a dependant theologian. Like the bird that takes 
the food which the industry of others have caught, 
she has always lived upon the spoils of her provinces, 
and loved to amass the earnings of these when they 
suited her peculiar policy. It was the influence of 
her /)o/iftca/ spirit that gave Rome such an ecclesiastical 
10 
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influence; and the spirit of free inquiry was suppres- 
sed to preserve her outward existence and power, to 
prop up her episcopal seat, xaM^; for she has always 
preferred to cultivate and sustain this, rather than 
to develope the doctrines and morals of Christianity. 
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Among the fruits of St. Petre's ministry, is that 
distinguished divine and bishop of Rome, Clement 
St. Paul names him among his ^^fellow laborers, 
whose names are written in the book of life.''*' He 
was born of a noble family in Rome, before the mid- 
dle of the first century, and was sent, early in life, to 
Athens, according to custom, to receive an education 
among the philosophers of that noted city. Here 
the Grecian philosophy was discussed by master 
noinds, but not to impress Clement with any thing but 
its unsatisfying nature j unless, in the mighty chaos 
of opinions which surrounded him, there was an im- 
pression of the Deity, sublime in a degree, so much 
so at least, as to lead him to farther inquiry, which 

•Ptiilip, i¥,^. 
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was gready impeded by the mists of Pagan philosophy. 
With his mind thus exercised, accompanied with an 
ardent desire for something n)ore satisfactory in its 
nature, he became acquainted with St. Petre, who 
introduced to his notice Christianity. He was just 
in a state of mind to be enraptured witli its truths^ 
and they found way to his heart. 

It is said that he was with St. Petre some time, ma- 
king himself thoroughly acquainted with the doctrlnM 
and polity of the Christian religion ; and such was 
his piety, and usefulness to the church, that in A. D. 
90, we find him a bishop in his native city. 

Those writer3 who are fond of making out an epis- 
copal succession, place Clement first after the Apos- 
tles J and confidently trace an unbroken line down to 
the present dignitaries of the church. The history 
of these times does not furnish very accurate informa- 
tion upon the subject ; indeed, as it was a subject to 
which no attention was paid, until the rise of monar* 
chial episcopal views in the third century, there was 
no knowledge that any importance would ever be at- 
tached to the subject. 

When the first, second, or third bishop of Rome is 
incidentally named, there is such contradiction among 
the fathers, that no certain reliance can be placed upon 
their testimony ; and it is, notwithstanding all the in- 
genuity displayed to make it appear to the contrary, 
difficult to come to any safe conclusion in relation to 
the position of Clement in this respect ; Irenaeus says, 
that Linus was first bishop of Rome, and after him Ana- 
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cletw^ and after him Clement : this is his language. 
^^The blessed Apostles, therefore, founding and in- 
structing the church, deliyered to Linus the bishop- 
ric to govern the church. Paul makes mention of this 
I^ioi»s in his Epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded 
^nacletus : after him Clement obtained the bishopric ; 
who both saw the Aposdes themselves and conferred 
with them.'' TertuUian, on the contrary, declares 
that Clement was fir^ bishop of Rome in the follow- 
ing language: ^'For, in this manner, the apostolic 
churches deduce their succession, as the church of 
the Smyrnians traces the line of its succession up to 
Pdycarp, who was placed there by St. John : thus, 
the church of the Romans also refers us to Clement, 
who was ordained by St. Petre.'' It will be observed, 
that Irenseus makes Linus the first bishop of Rome, 
and Clement the third ; but TertuUian makes Clement 
the first. In the same manner, TertuUian says, that 
St. P.etre was first bishop of Antioch, while Jerome 
says, that St. Petre was the first bishop of Rome, and 
sat in that office twenty-five years, till the last year of 
Nero. To what this confusion may be owing we 
leave the reader to judge, it may be partly accounted 
for in the &ct, that originally the terms were not un- 
derstood in the sense of modern Episcopalians, and 
more than one might have been bishop during the 
same time. 

Being among the first after the Apostles, whose 
productions have come down to us, the writings of 
Clement are looked upon with interest. He cer- 
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tainly wrote after the middle of the first century; 
there are but few internal marks to enable us to de- 
cide . upon the precise time. The Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians was written at the close of some sore perse- 
cution^ for he speaks of ^^sudden and repeated calami- 
ties which had befallen the church of Rome.^^ If 
allusion is here made to one of the general persecu- 
tions^ it must have been either after that of Nero^ 
A. D. 64, or after that of Domitiau, A. D. 94. Ad he 
speaks of Petre and Paul as recently put to death ; 
of the Jewish temple, as though it were still stand- 
ing, so that the war which broke out, A. D. 67, had 
not taken place, the strong presumption is, that the 
earlier date is the true one. This is the more probable 
from the fact, that the name of Fortunatus occurs in 
chap. lix,of this Epistle : who is doubtless the same of 
whom St. Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xvi, 16-17, and 
who would have been too old and- infirm to undergo 
the fatigues of a journey from Corinth to Rome, at 
that time of life, if the latter was the correct date. 

This relic of Christian antiquity stood high m the 
estimation of all the churches, and is spoken of fav- 
orably by many of the early writers. Irenaeus speaks 
of it as a most powerful production. Eusebius de- 
nominates it "a great and admirable Epistle,'^ and 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about A. D. 170, affirms, 
that it was so greatly esteemed by the Churdii at Cor- 
inth j that it was read aloud in the assembly, from its 
origin down to his day; several other churches em- 
ployed this letter in the same way. 
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The EpistlC; as it has reached our day^ is not 
free from serious interpolations ; which seem to have 
been the work of those who strove to establish a 
priesthood in the church. Throughout the work we 
perceive the simple relation of the earliest forms of 
the Christian system; the equality of elders or pres- 
byters and bishops, is clearly expressed in one part, 
yet the order of the priesthood is transferred to the 
Christian church in another.* The whole character 
of Clement as a writer, the absence of the priesthood 
from the church in his day, and his expressed opin- 
ions to the contrary, in other portions of his work, 
prove the adulteration and interpolation of his writings. 

Whether the times were not calculated to call forth 
discussion of Christian doctrine^ or Clement was not 
disposed to polemics, it is certain that there is noth- 
ing which distinguishes him as being possessed of 
a spirit of controversy. He wrote, however, to 
Qiristians to comfort and strengthen the church at 
Corinth, and not to discuss any doctrine or usage ; but 
even with this object in view, he so far contradicts 
the interpolations of the Epistle, that no ingenuity can 
reconcile them. He strongly asserts, that no man can 
he justified by works y or his oum righteousness y but 
through grace ahne, and concludes by saying, ^^ What 
shall we do, then, brethren ? shall we be slack in do- 
ing good, and neglect love ? The Lord would, in 
nowise, suffer this to happen with us, but he induces 

*See sec. 40. 
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08 to endeavor to fulfil all goodness with unabating 
zeal^ for the Creator^ and Lord of all^ delights him- 
0elf in his work.'' In the other works ascribed to 
Clement^ there is nothing that looks towards the estab^ 
lishment oi a Christian priesthood ; but on the contrary^ 
the ministry is not separated from the laity, and the iii* 
ference might be made that the former was not regard- 
ed as a separate order, or claimed as a distinct privilege. 

Notwithstanding the high estimate placed upon 
this epistle, it was lost for centuries. Many parts of 
it were found scattered through the works of the 
fathers of later date, but the episde itself Was hid iA 
the lumber of antiquity, and supposed to be lost among 
the innumerable works of ancient times ; Cyril, Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, however, found it ap{:>ended to a 
manuscript containing the Septuagint version of the 
Old and New Testament ; and it was afterwards pre- 
sented to king Charles the First, of £ngland. It 
is now in the British Museum, and was first pub- 
lished at Oxford, in 1633. 

The second Epistle to the Corinthians, as Dr. 
Mosheim justly says, "is falsely palmed upon this 
holy man, by some deceiver," and the ApostoHc Cbfi- 
ons^ the Jpostolic Constitutions, the Recognitions of 
Clementy as well as the Clementina^ were ascribed to 
him, that they might obtain greater authority. The 
JlpostoKc Canons are eighty-five ecclesiastical laws, and 
as they show the main features of the discipline of the 
Greek and Oriental churches, at a very early period, 
they are of importance. There have always been 
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some captions and discontented spirits in the churchy 
whose austere and melancholy temperament, with a 
desire to introduce reform, set them to work with the 
impression that the worship and discipline of the 
church had greatly deteriorated, and changed from 
their primitive purity. The eight books of the Apos- 
toUcal CoMtitutions are the production of such, but in 
order to give them the needed character, the author 
ascribes them to the apostles^ Of whatever value they 
may hare been in determining the order and discipline 
originally, they have undergone material changes^ince, 
especially when they passed through the Arian con- 
troversy. 

The Recognitions and Clementina are but the fabu- 
lous effusions of some Jewish Christian of Alexandria^ 
who strove to present his views in the best light 
through the form of pretty fables, in opposition to 
the philosophy and Gnosticism of his day. The 
Canons and Constitutions were ascribed to Clement as 
the collector and publisher merely, but the Recogni- 
tions and Clementina were ascribed to him as their 
author. There is no doubt but the same individual 
is the author of all these works, as they, all relate many 
things in precisely the same words. They profess to 
show the history of Clement's own dissatisfaction 
with Paganism ; and represent him as travelling from 
Rome to Palestine, where he meets St. Petre, in 
whose society he remained for some time, witnessing 
his conflicts, and hearing his private conversation, and 
those of the apostles. He professes to have thus 
11 
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learned every thing in relation to Christianity^ as 
well as cosmogony^ physics and pneumatology.* 

The Syrian church has preserved two circular let- 
ters of Clement's^ addressed to Christians living in 
celibacy, entiried De Vtrginitate^ seu ad Virgines. 
They are in the Syriac language, and were first 
brought into Europe, by Sir James Porter. They 
were published by the learned Wetstein, with a transla- 
tion at the end of his Greek Testament. Wetstein not 
only published these letters, but defended their gen- 
uineness against the attacks of Dr. Lardner, with great 
ability. They bear the marks of high antiquity, as may 
be seen in the absence of all attempts to support the 
church hierarchy; and they speak of the gifts of 
healing as free, and not confined to any particular 
class of persons. The argument against their genu- 
ineness, is, that they were no where quoted until the 
fourth century, and that they were counterfeited dur- 
ing the third century, to countenance the introduction 
of celibacy, and cover the abuses which had now be- 
come apparent, and which were bringing the practice 
into disrepute. 

In the genuine writings of Clement, he alludes in- 
directly to many of the books of the New Testament, 
but no mention is made of the Gospels, and there is 

* The first of these works is entitled 8ti CUmtniu Romard Ricogniiionn. 
The origiiial work has not reached our day, but we have a Latin translation. 
The second is the Clementina, and contains 19 homilies, (*0/MA/aii,) purporting 
to have been delivered by St. Petre, and treasured up by Clement. The third 
is an epitome, or abridgement of the travels, discourses and acts of St. Petre, 
and contains a Greek epistle of Clement to James. 
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but one book* in the New Testament, which is ex- 
pressly quoted any where in his works ; nor does he 
make the slightest allusion to the existence of miracles 
in the church. 

The supposition that Clement did not believe in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, is not correct; and this 
opinion has been strengthened by the impression that^ 
throughout his writings, he does not express himself 
in terms sufficiendy distinct in reference to the exalted 
nature of our Lord. f He no where speaks against the 
doctrine, and it should be remembered, that as no con- 
troversy had disturbed the church up to this time on that 
subject^ there was no necessity for guarding the subject 
by the use of particular words and phrases, as in after 
times. If there is any thing objectionable in his wri- 
ting; from the use of unguarded modes of expression^ 
the fact, that he did not believe in the Divinity of 
Christ, cannot be made apparent ; on the contrary, in 
the Episde to the Corinthians, chap, xxxvi, he calls 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, the brightness of God's 
glory^ greater than angels^ having obtained a more 
excellent name than they ; and in chap, xxxii^ he 
makes a distinction between the two natures of Christ 
with great clearness* 

He also clearly teaches justification^ "not by our- 
selves, neither by our own wisdom, or knowledge, or 
piety, or the works which we have done in holiness 
of heart ; but by that faith by which God hath justi- 

« 1 Cor. i, 12. C. 47. f Fhotius Bibl. Cod. 126. 
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fied all men from the beginning.''* Ha says, that 
^^the grace of repentance was purchased for the whole 
world, by the blood .of the atonement of Christ, 
which was shed for our salvation ;'' f and he is careful 
to insist upon the necessity of repentance, holiness of 
heart, peace with God, and humility after the exam- 
ple of Christ, J as well as the resurrection of the body, 
and life eternal; § 

Such were the doctrines taught by this holy man, 
while his care was over all the churches ; and his 
character, among the persecuted and despised follow^ 
ers of Christ) in his day was such, that his letter was 
hailed by the Corinthian church as a comforter, and 
employed as part of divine service ; and every line 
ascribed to him looked upon as containing a trea- 
sury of sacred knowledge; 

• C. 82. t<^- 21-49. t C. 16. § 24-26, c. U. 
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There was nothing to stop entirely the spread of 
the Gospel^ notwithstanding the absence of the in- 
spired writers. The men who succeeded them were 
ready^ at the. expense of. fortune and life^ to go 
any where, in order to spread abroad the knowledge 
of its saving power; and, although they met with vio- 
lent opposition, it was soon demonstrated that no arm 
could stay its progress — that no power could break its 
hold upon the world. 

It is very difficult to trace, in the earliest periods, 
its exact direction ; partly for the want of authentic 
documents, but mostly, from the corruptions and for- 
geries which have arisen through a desire to trace the 
origin of churches to an apostolic fountain. 
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Dr. Moslicim dates the rise of these corruptions^ 
since the days of Charlemagne^ but the zeal for the 
antiquity of churches began earlier than this^ for many 
of the ancient writers quoted by Eusebius^ say much 
upon the subject, with an evident object to place it in 
a light suited to their prepossessions. 

The New Testament teaches us that in the days of 
the apostles, the gospel had spread in Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Cilicia, Parthia, Greece, and the neigh- 
boring districts, as far as Illyria and Italy: Peter 
preached long in Judea, and other parts of Syria : 
but we find his labors in Babylon, Asia Minor, and 
in Rome, where he met with a glorious martyrdom. 
Some of the effects of his labors in Persia were known 
very early, although it then belonged to the Parthian 
empire, when the old Persian empire, under the Sas- 
sanidae, obtained its independence. We find the Per- 
sian Magi endeavoring to form a sort of connection be- 
tween the religion of Zoroaster and Christianity, which 
goes to show that it had spread to an extent that 
required some time to accomplish. In Mesopotamia 
it had reached the throne itself even as early as the 
second century ; for the impressions upon the coin of 
the country had been changed from the image of Baal 
to that of the cross. 

John^s labors were confined to Judea, Ephesus 
and Patmos, where he was banished in 94, and 
where he died, six years after. Thomas, accord- 
ing to a tradition in the writings of Origen, was 
the apostle of the Parthians; and Gregory, in the 
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latter half of the fourth century, says, that St. Thomas 
preached the gospel in India. Eusebius* states that 
Pantasnus made a missionary tour eastward and preach- 
ed as far as India; and as the Parthian empire then 
touched the borders of India, it is likely that these tra- 
ditions are correct — India, however, is a very indefi- 
nite term with these ancient writers : Jerome under- 
stands it to mean Ethiopia, and many of the ancients 
called Arabia by the name of India — and as it is cer- 
tain, that in the time of Constantine, Theodosius, a 
missionary, came from the country about the entrance 
of the Persian gulf; and as Thomas travelled eastward, 
it is likely that Parthia, Media, Persia and India were 
his fields of labor. f 

In reference to St. Paul, the account which Clem- 
entf gives of his labors, after the close of that part of 
his history which is found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is valuable to the church, as it shows where his la- 
bors were directed, in the interval between his ac- 
quittal at his first trial at Rome, and his martyrdom. 

To form a correct idea of the extent of the travels 
of this great man, it is necessary to fix, as nearly as 
possible, the time that elapsed between his residence 
at Rome for two years,§ and his martyrdom. His 
first visit was near the time when Felix was recalled 
from the government of Judea,|| which, according to 

• I. 10. 
t Pantenua found the seeds of Christianity already sown in India, and a He- 
brew gotpel was in circulation among the people. 

X Ep. ad. Cor. c. v. § Acts xxiv, 10. i| Acts xxiv, 27. 
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Josephus,* was the second year of Nero, A. D. 66^ 
for he says^ that Felix would have been punished 
for hi& conduct; had not his brother Pallas^ who was 
then at the height of his favor with Nero^ procur^ 
his pardon ; and Tacitusf also shows how dependent 
Felix was upon the influence of his brother with 
that tyrant. But Pallas, according to Tacitus^ was 
dismissed by Nero, in the second year of his reign^ 
and was brought to trial and put to death in the 
ninth year. If, therefore, the pardon of Felix Was 
procured by the influence of Pallas when he was in 
favor with Nero, his recall must have been about 
the second year of Nero's reign. Eusebius and Je- 
rome both agree in the opinion that St. Paul's first 
journey to Rome was about this time; audit is pro- 
bable that his release took place at the time when 
favors were shown to prisoners and exiles upon the 
death of Agrippina. St. Paul was put to death 
about the time of the persecution which began in 
the eleventh year of Nero's reign, and which lasted 
eleven years. Jerome and Eusebius say, that he suf- 
fered martyrdom in the fourteenth year, which would 
leave about eight years for his labors after his^sl 
imprisonment at Rome. 

It was during this space of time, that, according 
to Clement, St. Paul visited "the farthest extremity 
of the west," in compliance with an intention which he 
expresses in Romans, xvi, 24-28 ; and one of the 

* Aut. 20. C. 8, 9. t Annal. 12^ 54. X Annal. 18, 14. 
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countries included in his tour was Spain. The evi- 
dence of this fact is, however, very clear, as Caius the 
presbyter, in the beginning of the third century, and 
Hippolytus, who wrote about the same time, affirm 
that- St Paul visited Spain.* 

But Clement signified that he visited the countries 
beyond Spain, as his expression meant the three wes- 
tern provinces, Spain, Britain and Gaul ; for that term 
was often used by ancient authors to denote those prov- 
inces. It is so employed by Plutarch, Eusebius, Theo- 
doret, and others. In connection with this, there is 
direct evidence, that the gospel was preached in Brit- 
ain by some of the apostles. Tertullian, in the second 
century, speaks of the diffusion of Christianity through- 
out the world, and enumerates Spain, Gaul, and Brit- 
ain among other places,! and says, "all the extremi- 
ties of Spain, and the different nations of Gaul, and 
parts of Britain, inaccessible to the Romans, but sub- 
ject to Christ.'' But Eusebius, in that remarkable 
passage in his Demonstratio Evangelica^ where he 
argues that the first preachers were not impostors, 
from the fact, that they had even preached in Britain, 
says, "For supposing it to be possible for rustic men, 
wandering about their own country, to deceive and be 
deceived, and not to waste their labors in vain : yet, 
that they should preach the name of Jesus, to all man- 

•Messutiiis de vita Pauli, 1. 13. c. 1. Reliquse Sacrae, vol. iv, pp. 4, 37, and 
HippolytiiB de zii Apostolis, Appendix, p. 31. There is some doubt, however, 
about the genuineness of this work. 

t Adv. Jud. c. 7. 

12 
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kind, and teach his miraculous works in country and 
city; that some of them should visit the Roman em* 
pire, and the imperial city itself, and others severally 
the nations of the Persians and Armenians, and Par* 
thians and Scythians; nay, further, that some should 
proceed to the very extremities of the inhabited 
world, and reach the country of the Indians: and 
others again, pass over the ocean to those which are 
called the British Islands ; all this I conceive to be 
beyond the power of any human being, not to say of 
ordinary and uninstructed men, and, still less, of de- 
ceivers and impostors,'^* 

Many writers have endeavored to show that Britain 
received her Christianity from Rome, at a very early 
period. It is stated upon the authority of Bede, that 
Lucius, a British king, in the latter part of the second 
century, sent to Eleutheros, then bishop of Rome, for 
missionaries to be sent to him. There is so little re- 
semblance in the ancient rituals of the British churches 
with that of Rome, and such a striking analogy with 
those of Asia Minor, that if the planting was of Paul, 
Simon ZeloteSy or Joseph of Aramathea, as many in- 
sist, the ritual did not much favor the training from 
Rome. It is known too that Britain withstood, for a 
long time, every eflFort on the part of Rome to intro- 
duce her authority. 

It is confidently asserted, that there were a number 
of churches in Britain as early as the middle of the sec- 
ond century. According to archbishop Usher, there 

• Lib. iii, p. 112. 
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was in the year 182, a school founded for the in- 
struction of students in theology, in order to provide 
a more learned ministry for the churches. Austin^ 
the monk, was no doubt the first who succeeded in 
mtroducing Romanism in England ; he was the first 
archbishop of Canterbury, and he subjected England 
to the see of Rome. It was in this struggle for as- 
cendancy, that Britain lost her apostolic origin. The 
British churches refused subjection to Rome, and with- 
stood every effort to reconcile them to the newly es- 
tablished order ; and the pious and devoted pastors of 
the flocks, in Wales especially, evinced a firmness never 
excelled. The enraged prelate gathered Saxon ar- 
ndeSy and punished the primitive Christians with 
death^ shedding the blood of multitudes for their firm 
adherance to their primitive faith ; and as those who 
remained did not coalesce with Rome in their wor- 
ship and service, they were in the course of time an- 

KIHILATED.^ 

Thus the gospel had spread abroad, up to the time 
in which the apostles were succeeded by those teach- 
ers of the faith, who were now to enter upon the 
great work allotted them ; and keep alive, in every 
place, where churches were formed by their illustrious 
predecessors, the flame of Christian devotion. Half 
of the second century had not elapsed, before the 
effects of an almost interrupted peace since the dawn 

• The reader will excuse the extension of this subject beyond the times of 
which we write, as the author did not like to break a thread that came so soon 
to an end. 
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of that century, opened a wide field for the devel- 
opment of the Christian religion. It had spread 
throughout the Roman dominions, creating a new 
moral republic from the communities of almost every 
city, acting under a new impulse, and governed by 
new laws. The number and opulence of the congre- 
gations in the provinces of Gaul and Africa, um*i- 
valled those of the east : while a close and intimate 
correspondence was so maintained among them, that 
from Egypt or Syria, to the remotest frontier of the 
west, every impulse or opinion which originated, 
spread with remarkable rapidity, and the fathers in 
one section, however remote, were found controvert- 
ing the opinions and speculations of another. Thus 
Irenaeus was found in Lyons, controverting the specu- 
lations of the teachers of Antioch, Edessa, or Alex- 
andria; and Tertullian in Africa, in his Punic Latin, 
was busy with opinions which sprang up in Pontus, 
or in Phrygia. But peace and prosperity were to be 
interrupted for a season, for a change was soon to 
take place in the relative position of Christianity, 
with the religion of the Roman empire. 
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During the long struggle of Christianity for a peace- 
able existence in the Roman empire, there were seve- 
ral causes at work in the elements of society to excite 
and keep alive the spirit of persecution. All the teach- 
ings of heathenism looked to a blind submission to 
the religion and i:egulations of the state : the rights 
of man, and the liberty of conscience were strangers 
in this age — it was reserved for the gospel of 
Christ to break the yoke of tyranny, and free man 
from the fetters which bound both mind and heart. 

Religion was under the control and regulation of 
the civil rulers, and formed an important item in the 
system of government : where such is the case, it is 
difficult to separate the introduction of any new re- 
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ligion from political prejudices^ and it must have been 
particularly so in this case, as tyrants are always watch- 
ing against the introduction of any innovations upon 
the established usages of their people, lest it should 
be an aim at their deliverance from oppression. 
From this cause, the assembling of Christians was 
looked upon as undermining the state, and contrave- 
ning the laws of the empire, JYan licet esse vos became 
the common reproach of Christians by their heathen 
adversaries; but TertuUian accounts for it in the fact^ 
that Christianity was not recognized by law among 
the "Religiones Licitae." 

As it was usual for Rome to extend to a conquered 
people the privilege of observing their own religion^ 
it was thought strange that it should have persecuted 
Christianity with such unceasing malignity, and, at 
the same time, be so tolerant to others. But it should 
be remembered, that the universal sovereignty of 
Rome, was attributed to the friendship of the gods 
of all nations ; and it was their policy to win the re- 
gard of a conquered nation, by making friends of 
their gods ; so that Rome was the seat of learning for 
all religions, because they were expressly provided 
for by law ; and that law prescribed the mode by which 
a Roman citizen might be permitted to join in the wor- 
ship, or the celebrations of any foreign religion. This 
not being the case in relation to Christians, the argu- 
ments brought by their adversaries that they were 
secretly contravening the laws of the state, appeared 
the more plausible. 
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Many of the Roman governors were not personally 
opposed to Christianity, but being ignorant of its na- 
ture, when Christians were brought before them for a 
violation of the emperor's edicts, they frequently pro- 
posed that they should comply with the laws and 
regulations of the state, without renouncing their faith ; 
that they need only comply outwardly with the law, 
and observe the ceremonies required by the state, 
while in their hearts they might honor and worship 
what they pleased. Such was the case when Polycarp 
was taken prisoner; the pro-consul only desired him 
to say something that would savor of allegiance to 
Caesar, for he evidently strove to avoid the painful 
result of his firmness, and the disgrace of condemning 
a venerable old man to a cruel and shameful death. 

From the very same causes above enumerated, 
the Jews fared better than the Christians; although 
they were not permitted to make proselytes of Ro- 
man citizens, and laws were enacted against circum- 
cision ; yet there was recognized, in the God of the 
Jews, a national God; and of course, as such, entitled 
to the veneration of a Roman. As the very frame 
work of civil society was kept together by a national 
religion, and Christianity proposed to bring together 
^^Greeks and barbarians, in Asia, Europe and Lib- 
ya,"* and unite them under one and the same system, 
in the bonds of the strongest possible regard ; when 
it spread among all classes, and threatened to overturn 
the religion of the state, it became the object of hatred 

• Celsus, book viii, p. 425. 
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and persecution; and every movement of it was 
v«ratcbed with a jealous eye. 

It could not be supposed that among a people de- 
votedly attached to their state; as were the Romans, 
that the spirit of opf)osition to Christianity should 
remain with the civil authorities. The same de- 
votion and blind fanatical zeal, exhibited itself in 
the most extravagant popular fury ; and as it could not 
be controlled by civil regulations, it became the terror 
and destruction of hundreds of innocent Christians. 
To keep up this popular rage, and inflame the hatred 
of the people, reports of every kind were spread 
abroad : Christians were charged with secretly eating 
their children; and drought, flood, earthquake or 
famine, or whatever public calamity befel the people, 
was attributed to their existence in the Roman empire. 
They were given over by the gods to the rage of 
their fellows, for, in the estimation of the mass, the 
anger of the gods was kindled against them. Escula- 
pius would no longer look with commiseration upon 
the diseased, and relieve their maladies, because the 
world permitted the existence of Christianity; and 
lying priests, to prevent exposure when their arts 
failed, attributed all their failures to the same cause. 
Private interests, too, were at work to add fuel, if 
possible, to the flames of popular fury ; priests, artifi- 
cers, magicians, and cynics, ail clamored against these 
introducers of strange doctrine, because, like Deme- 
trius, idolatry was their gain. While this state of 
things lasted, there could be expected but little tran- 
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quillity to the churchy in the exercise of its rites^ until 
some favorable change could be wrought in the pub- 
lic mind and the laws of the' state. 

The arm of power was now uplifted to crush, with 
an iron sceptre, the men who declaimed against the 
gods ; and to destroy, if possible, the rising sect. For 
some time the hatred of the state lay dormant in the 
court of the emperor, and the bosom of his magis- 
trates, but at length it broke forth, and Nero had the 
unenviable position of being the first to kindle the 
flames of a general persecution. Nearly all we know 
of this first persecution we owe to Tacitus, the 
celebrated Roman historian ; who is of opinion, that 
Nero turned the tide of public indignation from him- 
self upon the Christians, to escape the odium which 
was justly due to his own wanton cruelties. Having 
ordered the city to be fired, for the gratification of 
bis diabolical disposition, he found it necessary to 
soothe the wretched and indignant sufierers. ^^But 
no munificence of the prince, no human aid, nor ex- 
piations of the gods, removed from him the infamy of 
having ordered the conflagration. Therefore, to stop 
the clamor, Nero falsely accused, and subjected to 
the most exquisite punishments, a people hated for 
their crimes, called Christians.''* Every invention 
of diabolical men was put into requisition, to make 
sport for the people ; Christians were smeared with 
combustible materials and set fire to at night to illu- 
minate the city ; many were enclosed in the skins of 

• Annals, lib. xv, c. 44. 
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wild beasts^ and dogs turned upon them to devour 
them. Even the gardens of the emperor were de- 
voted to games and shows at the expense of the lives 
of these innocent sufferers. 

There is a discrepancy between Sactanius^ B^nd 
Tacitus, in reference to the designs of Nero in this 
persecution; the former attributes to him the design 
of seeking the extermination of Christians, and resort- 
ed to those means to accomplish his object, but the 
latter thinks, "they were falsely accused, by theinsti^ 
gation of the tyrant, not because he had any thing 
against them, but because they were a despised peo- 
ple, and he hoped to avert the public odium from him- 
self by letting loose the popular fury against them ; 
he says they were destroyed, not with the object of 
advancing the public good, but to satisfy the cruelty 
of an individual.'^ It will be seen that Sactanius was 
correct in his opinion, when it is known that the ha- 
tred of Nero towards Christians was of the most in- 
veterate character ; and the persecution was not con- 
fined to Rome, but became general, and ceased only 
upon the death of that tyrant. This was the impres- 
sion of former ages, and Tertullian clearly says, that 
laws of the empire caused the sword of persecution 
to be Unsheathed against Christians, in the time of 
Nero and Domitian.f 

During the persecution. Christians were deeply im- 
pressed with the opinion that Nero was the living anti- 
christ ; and they supposed after his death he would 

* De Morte pers^torum, cap. ii. t Apologet, cap. iv, p. 46. 
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reappear upon the eaf tb in that character undisguised. 
The persecution began* in the month of July, A. D. 
65. It first lasted ^ix days, but in the same year it 
broke out again; and, although there is no authentic 
account, yet the probability is, that it continued until 
Nero^s death. Damitimy who reigned from A. D. 
81^ was little inferior to Nero in disposition and con- 
duct, and his cupidity and cruelty were alike grati- 
fied in the persecutions of his day. Through a pro- 
fession of informers, he was aided to remove out of 
the way such Christians as suited bis views, jealou- 
fiies, or avaride; and many of the martyrs were of the 
wealthy and respectable classes. A consul, by the 
name of Flavins Clemens, with his wife and niece, suf- 
fered in this persecution; and St. John, who was yet 
alive^ was banished to the isle of Patmos. TertuUian 
has led many to believe that he was cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil, and came out unhurt,f but the 
8tory seems to be rejected by many critical and dis- 
cerning scholars. 

Domitian was soon murdered, and Nerva succeed- 
ed^ in 96, to hold the reins of government but 
a short time. The church, under the adminis- 
tration of this emperor, had a respite. He abol- 
ished many of the sanguinary laws and regulations of 
his predecessors; secret informers were no longer al- 
lowed ; slaves could not witness against their masters ;. 

^Itla detennined by the time of the conflagration, which Tacitus says be- 
gan the 18th of July of that year. Annals, xv, 83, 41 . 
t Ze PMBscript. adv. heret., c. 36. 
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the banished were recalled ; and those things which 
were permitted to form the ground of charge against 
the Christians were abolished. Under such &vora- 
ble circumstances^ Christianity rose up like the pho^ 
nix from its ashes, and spread its balmy wings oyer 
many a wretched heart. The heathen temples were 
now forsaken^ so that the usual services of idolatry 
could scarcely be maintained^ and the word of God 
was preached among all classes. But in the midst of 
such prosperity, Nerva died, and Trajan came into 
power. 

Trajan had no sooner ascended the throne than be 
published an edict, which was designed to bear upcm 
Christians, and break up their assemblies. This very 
soon became a source of great trouble to the church, and 
laid the foundation of the persecutions that followed. 

It was during this reign, that the celebrated Plinj 
the younger, came to Bithy nia and Pontus, as goyemor. 
In these districts. Christians were very numerous; and 
his cool calculating cruelties resulted in many sore tri- 
als to the church. His first effort was to make him- 
self acquainted with the principles of the sect, and he 
placed two slaves under torture to obtain his object. 
These poor souls told the truth in relation to the be- 
lief and practices of Christians, but the narrow mind 
and political bias of Pliny overlooked the innocence 
and purity of Christians; and he looked upon the 
system as devised to control the conscience, that an 
extravagant and detestable superstition nJight be pre- 
served. He, therefore, demanded a blind obedience 
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to the state^ and when this was refused^ he punished 
the offender with death. He regarded the martyrs as 
obstinate propagators of a reUgio Ulicita^ which contra- 
vened the laws of the state. 

Under such an administration^ nothing more could 
be expected than serious impediments to the progress 
of religion. Pliny soon succeeded in reviving the Pa- 
gan services : heathen temples were again thronged^ 
and every art practised to divert the public mind from 
Christianity. The administration was characterised^ 
alternately^ by mildness and severity^ in order to re- 
duce Christians to submission, and bring them back 
to the gods. Trajan believed Christianity to be a de- 
lusion, and approved the conduct of Pliny. He re- 
quired that all who obstinately adhered to it, should 
be punished as innovators upon established usages, 
and offenders against the state ; and, to that effect, 
laws were enacted, setting forth that Christianity 
would not be tolerated in the empire. 

In the midst of Pliny's efforts, a serious difficulty 
presented itself to his mind. During the mild ad- 
ministration of Nerva, Christianity had spread in his 
province more than he had supposed, and he found 
thi^ to punish all, multitudes must suffer. He wrote 
to the emperor that he might proceed with a proper 
understanding of his authority, and no doubt with a 
view of terrifying many whom he supposed would 
fear the emperor's mandate. This is his letter and 
Trajan's reply : 
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PUNY TO THE BMPEROR TRAJAN. 

"It is a rule, sir, which I inviolably observe, to re- 
fer myself to you in all doubts ; for who is more ca- 
pable of receiving my scruples, or informing my 
ignorance ? Having never been present at any trials 
concerning those persons, who are Christian^ I am 
unacquainted, and not only with the nature of their 
crimes, or the measure of their punishment, but how 
far it is proper to enter into an examination concern- 
ing them. Whether, therefore, any difference is usu- 
ally made with the ages of the guilty, or no distinct 
tion is to be made between the young and the adult ; 
whether repentance entitles them to a pardon ; or, if 
a man has been once a Christian, it avails nothing to 
desist from his error ; whether the very profession of 
Christianity, unattended with any criminal act, or 
only the crimes themselves inherent in the profession, 
are punishable. In all these points, I am greatly 
doubtful. In the meanwhile, the method I have ob- 
served towards those who have been brought before 
me as Christians, is this : I interrogated them wheth- 
er they were Christians ; if they confessed, I repeat- 
ed the question twice, adding the threats at the same 
time; and if they still persevered, I ordered them to 
be immediately punished. For, I was persuaded, 
whatever the nature of their opinions might be, a 
a contumaceous and inflexible obstinacy, certainly de- 
served correction. There were others, also, brought 
before me possessed with the same infatuation ; but 
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being citizens of Rome, I directed that they should 
be conveyed thither. But this crime spreading, (as 
is usually the case,) while it was actually under prose- 
cution, several instances of the same nature occurred. 
An information was presented to me without any 
name subscribied, containing a charge against several 
persons : these, upon examination, denied they were, 
or ever had been. Christians. They repeated after 
me ad invocation to the god^, and offered religious 
rites, with wine and frankincense, before your statue, 
(which, for that purpose, I had ordered to be brought, 
together with some of the gods,) and even reviled the 
name of Christ ; whereas there is no forcing, it is said, 
those who are really Christians, into any of those 
compliances, I thought it proper, therefore, to dis- 
charge them. Some among those who were accused 
by a witness in person, at first confessed themselves 
Christians, but immediately after denied it ; the rest 
owned, indeed, that they had been of that number for- 
merly, but had now (some above three, others more, 
and a few above twenty years ago) renounced that 
error. They all worshipped your statue, and the 
images of the gods, uttering imprecations at the same 
time against the name of Christ. They affirmed the 
whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that they met 
on a certain stated day before it was light, and ad- 
dressed themselves in a certa;in form of prayer to 
Christ, as to some god, binding themselves by a 
soleinn oath, not for the purposes of any wicked de- 
sign, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adul- 
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tery ; never to falsify their word^ nor deny a trust 
when they should be called upon tx> deliver it up ; 
after which^ it was their custom to separate^ and then 
reassemble to eat^ in common^ a harmless meal. From 
this custom they desisted^ however^ after the publica- 
tion of my edict, by which, according to your com- 
mands, I forbid the meeting of any assemblies. In 
consequence of this their declaration, I judged it 
the more necessary to endeavor to extort the real 
truth, by putting two female slaves to the torture, who 
were said to officiate in their religious functions; but 
all I could discover was, that these people were actu- 
ated by an absurd and excessive superstition, I deem- 
ed it expedient, therefore, to adjourn all farther pro- 
ceedings, in order to consult you. For it appears to 
be a matter highly deserving your consideration; 
more especially as great numbers must be involved in 
the danger of these prosecutions, which have already 
extended, and are still likely to extend, to persons of 
all ranks and ages, and even of both sexes. In fact, 
this contageous superstition is not confined to the 
cities only, but has spread its infection among the 
neighboring villages and country. Nevertheless, it still 
seems possible to restrain its progress. The temples^ 
at least those which were once almost deserted, begin 
now to be frequented ; and the sacred solemnities, after 
a long intermission, are revived ; to which I must add, 
there is again, also, a general demand for the victims, 
which, for some time past, had met with few purcha- 
sers. From the circumstances I have mentioned^ it 
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ie easy to conjecture what numbers might be reclaim- 
ed^ if a general pardon were granted to those who 
shall repent of then: error. 

TRAJAN TO PLINY. 

"The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in 
the proceedings against those Christians, which were 
brought before you, is extremely proper ; as it is not 
poesible to lay down^any fixed rule by which to act, 
in all cases of this nature. But I would not have you 
^ffidausbf enter into any inquiries concerning them. 
If indeed they should be brought before you, and the 
crime should be proved, they must be punished ; with 
this restriction, however, that where the party denies 
lie is a Christian, and shall make it evident that he is 
not, by invoking our gods, let him (notwithstanding 
any former suspicion) be pardoned upon his repent- 
ance. Informations, without the accuser's name sub- 
scribed, ought not to be received in prosecutions of 
any sort : as it is introducing a very dangerous pre- 
cedent, and by no means agreeable to the equity of 
my government." 

It was under this emperor, that Clement of Rome 
is supposed to have suffered and died. He continued 
a faithful pastor of his flock until A. D. 98, when he 
was banished, and condemned to the most aflSicting 
servitude. He was first sent to the marble quarries, 
where he was made to toil unceasingly, with a bare sub- 
sistence; and afterwards removed to Crimea beyond 
the Pontic Sea, where he was subjected to the most 
14 
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humiliating and degrading offices. Here^ in these 
dreadful dungeons^ criminals were made to suffer the 
greatest torments, proxima morti pcsna. Their estates 
were confiscated, and forfeited to the exchequer, and 
they were doomed to perpetual slavery. Public marks 
of infamy and dishonor were placed upon them, such as 
putting out one eye; shaving one side of the head; 
disabling one leg; with a variety of the most shame- 
ful torments. Some writers suppose that Clement 
remained in the episcopal office until the third year of 
Trajan, while others affirm that while he was thus in 
exile, he was thrown into the sea, to prevent the in- 
fluence which he was exerting upon all around him. 
He was held in such great esteem at Rome by 
Christians, that after his death a splendid church was 
erected to his memory. This church, which was 
standing in the days of Jerome, is spoken of as a 
monument both of Christian regard and of architectu- 
ral skill. 
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The birth place and parentage of Ignatius are en- 
tirely unknown ; it is true^ some have asserted that 
he was a Sardinian by birth, but there is so little to 
support this opinion, that no certain reliance can be 
placed upon any account of his origin. Ignatius was 
also called Theophorus, ecofo^of ; but this was a term ap- 
plied to all Christians — that is, temples of God, or 
Oiristophoriy temples of Christ, and no doubt Ignatius 
applied this term to himself in that sense. The later 
Greeks supposed that Ignatius was called Theophorus 
because he was the child whom Christ took in his 
arms,* and many writers have adopted this notion. 
Such a tradition could not have existed in the time of 

• Matt, xviii, 2. Mark ix, 86. 
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Chrysostom, for he was not of a disposition to over- 
look an event of this kind in the history of one of the 
fathers; on the contrary, in his homily on the mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, he expressly states, that he never 
saw Jesus Christ. 

The account given of his martyrdom, asserts that 
he was a disciple of St. John, with Polycarp, and no 
doubt became a zealous disciple of Christ, through his 
instrumentality. We find him in Antioch, growing 
in the esteem of the brethren, until A. D. 70, when 
he was made bishop of that church, over which he 
continued to preside for forty years ; or until the 
ninth year of the emperor Trajan. The limited in- 
formation which has reached us of Ignatius, is gather- 
ed from the account of his martyrdom, and his own 
writings. It seems that after Trajan's victory over 
the Dacians and Scythians, he came to Antioch, that 
all in that famous city who opposed his will, might 
be brought to the most perfect subjection. With re- 
gard to Christians, they were the objects of persecu- 
tion before, but the presence of the emperor, aroused 
the most violent spirit on the part of the people against 
them ; the better to express their loyalty to the em- 
peror, and their attachment to the existing supersti- 
tious and idolatrous customs of the Romans. 

Ignatius was pointed out as the leader of those 
Christians who opposed the will of the emperor, and 
his arrest was ordered. Some of his friends advised 
that he should retire, and thus elude the grasp of 
civil power, until more favorable times : but he pre- 
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ferred to appear before the emperor, that he might 
have an opportunity of defending the cause of Chris- 
tians, and of disabusing his mind of a variety of false 
reports which had reached him. No sooner had he 
appeared at the tribunal of Trajan, than the latter be- 
gan to abuse him for his refusal to sacrifice to the 
gods. "What a wicked wretch," said he, "art thou, 
thus to endeavor to transgress our commands, and to 
persuade others also to do likewise, to their destruc- 
tion." "But," says Ignatius, "no one ought to call 
Theophorus after such a manner, forasmuch as all 
wicked spirits have departed far from the servants of 
God. But, if because I am a trouble to those evil 
spirits, you call me wicked, with reference to them, I 
confess the charge ; for having within me Christ, the 
heavenly king, I dissolve all the snares of the devil." 
Trajan asked him, "and who is Theophorus?" To 
which he replied, "he who has Christ in his breast;" 
^^and we do not then seem to thee," inquired Trajan, 
"to have the gods within us, who fight for us against 
our enemies ?" Ignatius replied, "you err, in that 
you call the evil spirits of the heathens gods. For 
there is but one God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and all that are in them ; and one Jesus 
Christ, his only begotten Son, whose kingdom may I 
enjoy." "His kingdom who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ?" inquired Trajan : Ignatius replied, 
^^His who crucified my sin, with the inventor of it ; 
and has put all the deceit and malice of the devil, un- 
der the feet of those who carry him in their hearts.V 
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"Dost thou, then, carry him who was crucified within 
thee?'' inquired Trajan: Ignatius answered, "I do: 
for it is written, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them.'' When the emperor heard this, he became 
exceedingly angry, and would allow Ignatius to say 
no more, pronouncing the following sentence open 
him: 

"Forasmuch, as Ignatius has confessed that he car- 
ries about within himself, him that was crucified, we 
command that he be carried, bound, by soldiers, to 
great Rome, there to be thrown to the beasts, for the 
entertainment of the people." 

On the journey, that he was thus doomed to take, 
Ignatius was treated with great cruelty by the sol- 
diers, who bound him in chains, and insulted and 
abused him in the most disgraceful manner. But 
these sufierings were somewhat relieved by the kind- 
ness and marked attention of the churches. As he 
passed through the several cities on his way, he was 
met by deputations chosen to attend him, and minister^ 
as far as possible, to his comfort. At Smyrna he met 
with Polycarp, and his conversation and Christian 
character, impressed the church with his firmness and 
patience. 

Ignatius rejoiced that he was called to suffer for the 
cause of Christ ; and while Trajan and his admirers 
thought to break his spirit, or change his views, by 
sending him to Rome, to be exposed to wild beasts, 
they knew not the spirit of Christ that was in him. 
His only fear seemed to be that the attachment of his 
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friends at Rome to him^ would seek to prevent the 
execution of his seritence, and rob him of a martyr's 
crown. He, therefore, wrote to Rome, from Smyrna, 
a most passionate appeal, exhibiting a spirit almost 
impatient to suffer according to the sentence of the 
emperor : and although his notions of martyrdom ap- 
pear to be extravagant, yet, his humility, courage, and 
perfect resignation, exhibited his trust in the faithful- 
n^s of his Lord. As he passed from Antioch to 
Rome, such were the crowds of friends that attended 
him, that he seemed, although a condemned and de* 
graded criminal, to be marching to Rome in trium- 
phal procession. Reaching the city on the last day 
of the public spectacles, he was thrown to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and with the same devo- 
tion to God, and firmness, which he exhibited through- 
out, he resigned himself to death. 

On this journey, guarded by a rude Roman soldiery, 
who ill treated and despised him, he evinced the most 
astonishing zeal and industry. In every city through 
which he passed, he confirmed the churches in their 
fiuth, and wrote with the most surprising industry, both 
to the churches and his personal friend, Polycarp. It 
seemed as though the sentence of the emperor was de- 
signed to start Ignatius forth from Antioch to Rome on 
a mission of mercy, and make him, not only seal the 
truths of Christianity with his blood, but bring forth all 
his energies at once, to bless and strengthen the church- 
eg^ Eusebius says, that "he confirmed the churches, 
through which he passed, by discourses and exhorta- 
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tions ; warning them most especially to take heed to 
the heresies which then first sprang up and increased.'^ 

While at Smyrna^ he wrote four epistles; one to 
each of the churches of Ephesus^ Magnesia^ Tralles, 
and Rome ; and from Troas he wrote three more to the 
churches of Philadelphia^ and Smyrna^ and to his 
friend Polycarp. The epistles which were addressed 
to the Asiatic churches^ were designed to counteract 
the growing heresies of the Gnostics^ and warn the 
churches of their danger ; the epistle to the Romans 
has no allusion to the subject of Gnosticism^ it was 
written^ as we have shown^ to prevent that church 
from any interference in the execution of the sen- 
tenceLof deaths which the emperor had passed upon 
him ; and to prepare the members for his reception. 

These epistles all bear the marks of antiquity^ par- 
ticularly those portions which are directed against 
Judaism^ and Doceism. It has been shown by bishop 
Pearson, that they were quoted without interrup- 
tion by Christian writers, from the second, up to 
the fifteenth century. There are duplicate copies 
of these epistles still extant : that is, copies of a larger 
and smaller size ; the latter, it is supposed are the 
genuine. An old Latin version of these epistles, ap- 
peared about the year 1497; but in 1557, an edition 
of the writings of Ignatius was published, containing 
twelve epistles. There are in all, five Greek epis- 
tles, and as many more in Latin, which are accounted 
spurious productions ; and are now universally reject- 
ed. The spurious epistles are, ad Matiam, Cassi-- 
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toUtam^ ad fferonem ^fOiochinum Diaeanem, ad PkU-- 
BpiMes ; md in Latin^ one from the Virgin Mary to 
Ignatius^ and his reply ; two from Ignatius to St. John; 
and one from Maria CassiboUta to Ignatius. Arch- 
bMiop Usher found the edition of 1557 to be incor- 
rect. He discovered two Latin manuscripts^ one of 
wUch^ was in the library of Caius College^ Cam- 
bridge^ a&d the other in the hands of Dr. Richard 
Montacute^ bishop of Norwich ; by which he saw a 
material difference from the Greek edition^ while 
they agreed with the quotations found in the wri- 
tkigs of the early fathers. After this^ another dis- 
covery waa made of an ancient manuscript^ in the 
Medician Library^ at Florence^ which closely corres- 
ponded with the Latin version^ in the hands of arch- 
bishop Usher ; this went far to settle the point of its 
genuineness. 

The genuine epistles of Ignatius have been the 
sqbjects of much discussion among Protestant di- 
vines^ on account of the dignity and authority which 
the strenuous advocates for the apostolic origin of 
6piscopacy> suppose they confer upon bishops ; and 
they hare been assailed by divines of the opposite 
opinions^ especially in Q ermany and S witzerland. 
These epistles contain so many passages, so often re- 
peated, and so little in style and spirit with the whole 
composition, that there is every reason to believe that 
they contain interpolations which pervert the real 
sentiments of Ignatius. This too is supposed to have 

been done about the sixth century. The fact of the 
15 
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existence of two separate copies^ is calculated to 
throw doubt upon the genuineness of both ; but the 
shorter ones make a pretty fair claim to genuineness. 

Many of the reasons for doubting the genuineness 
of the epistles may be removed^ when the objectional 
sentences are understood^ in connection with the 
scope and design of Ignatius ; and it may be shown^ 
that instead of favoring the monarchial episcopal views 
as many isolated sentences appear to do^* his great 
design was to promote the union of the churchy and 
guard the flock from the heresies of teachers^ who^ to 
promote their views^ endeavored to create dissensions 
in the churches. Besides^ the style of Ignatius is 
harsh and unpolished ; and his manner ardent^ with 
occasional admixtures of oriental exaggerations. 

But whatever value we may place upon the epis- 
tles of Ignatius, they have less claim to apostoKc au- 
thorittfy than many other productions of these times. 
His vehemence and oriental exaggerations, his eager 
desire for martyrdom, rushing, contrary to the advice 
of his friends, into the presence of the emperor, with 
the certainty of meeting the common fate of all who 
professed Christianity, and his deprecating the inter- 
ference of the Roman Christians in his behalf^ are 
greatly in contrast with the sober dignity and pru- 
dence of the venerable Polycarp, and still more so with 
the apostles; none of whom sought, but stibmitted to 
death. 

• "Be subject to your bishop as unto Christ ;" ad Troll, c. 2. "FoDow your 
bishop as Jesus Christ, the Father ;*' ad 8mym, c. 8, with many similar expres- 
sions. 
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Besides the above, the doctrines of the epistles are 
purely of a scriptural character, although there is no 
formal declaration or defence of Christianity, yet 
there is a clear expression of belief in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and the union of the humanity with 
the divinity in his person ; the influence of the holy 
spirit, salvation by Christ alone, and the necessity of 
entire sanctiflcation. 

Ignatius quotes only one of the books of the New 
Testament by name, that is, St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians ; but he uses terms and phrases, which show 
his knowledge of the entire New Testament, and a 
collection of the gospels especially. 
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Amoito the most distinguished Christians of the 
east^ was the venerable bishop of Smyrna^ Polycarp. 
It is supposed that he was born in the city of Smjrma, 
but^ as we have no certain account^ the place of his 
birth is mere conjecture. It is known^ however^ 
that he was a slave of eastern extraction ; and his mis- 
tress^ Callisto^ who was a lady of fortune and noble 
family^ who held him in great esteem; she adopted 
him according to the custom of that day^ and left him 
her estate. 

He is among the few Christian &thers^ who enjoy- 
ed the society of the apostles. He was a catechumen 
of St. John, for Irenaeus, writing, towards the close of 
his life, to Florinus, says, "when I was yet a youth in 
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lower Asia with Polycarp, when you were distin- 
guished for your splendid talents^ in the royal palace^ 
and striving diligently to deserve his favor^ I call to 
mind what took place there^ more accurately than 
more recent events^ for impressions made upon the 
youthful memory grow up and identify themselves 
with the very frame, and texture of the mind. Well, 
therefore, could I describe the very place in which 
the blessed Polycarp sat and taught ; his going out 
and coming in ; the whole tenor of his life, his per- 
sonal appearance ; the discourses which he made to 
the people. How would he speak of the conversa- 
tions which he had held with John, and with others 
who had seen the Lord. How did he make mention 
of their words, and of whatsoever he had heard 
from them respecting the Lord.'^ The bishop of 
Smyrna, Boculus, however, became his principal in- 
structor in the feiith, and Polycarp was, by him, select- 
ed for the offices of deacon and catechist, in the church 
of that city. Here, it is said, he made great advances 
in secular and spiritual knowledge, and won the af- 
fections of the whole Smyrnian church by his per- 
sonal piety and untiring devotion to the spiritual con- 
dition of the people. 

Polycarp remained, according to the best evidence 
we can gather, a deacon and catechist in the church, 
until the death of Boculus, when he was called to 
succeed him by the united voice of his brethren. It 
is stated, in the third book of Irenaeus against Here- 
sies, that Polycarp was '^appointed bishop by the 
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apostle in Asia, in the church of Smyrna/'* but the 
most prevalent impression is, that he was called to fill 
the office by the united voice of the church, but it is 
likely that St. John was consulted in reference there- 
to. Archbishop Usher is of opinion, that he was 
^^the angel of the church in Smyrna;'' addressed in 
the revelation of St. John, an opinion highly proba- 
ble, from the fact, that Polycarp held the superintend- 
ence of that church at that time, when it is most 
likely St John wrote. 

The first prevailing tendency in the development of 
Christian theology, is strongly marked in the charac-> 
ter and writings of Polycarp, his was of a realistic and 
practical Christian spirit. Surrounded as he was by 
theologians, who endeavored to build an idealistic 
theology upon the foundations of the Christian faith, 
he stood firm in an endeavor to defend the unchangea- 
ble groundwork of Christianity, against the Gnostic 
speculations ; and his life and writings show how ar- 
dently he strove to maintain the apostles' doctrines 
against corruption, and sustain the relation of a true 
pastor to his flock. The first fathers in the church of 
Asia Minor, were animated by the spirit of Christy 
in their struggles against the idealistic notions of the 
Gnostics, who now sought to introduce their corrup- 
tions, by taking Christianity for the basis of their 
speculations ; but they often erred themselves, in their 
own notions of spiritual matters, being at times gross- 
ly sensuous in their conceptions of spiritual things ; 

• Eiiseb. lib. iv, ch. 14. 
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not 60^ however^ with Polycarp : for^ while he ww 
not distinguished as an eminent scholur^ yet he was 
regarded as sound in faith and morals ^ and known 
to possess a burning zeal for the prosp^i^ of the 
church. This is more clearly seen in the &ct^ that 
he was the arbiter among church disputants^ and 
employed himself in reconciling differences of opiiir 
ion^ and promoting peace in the different churches. 

An occasion was soon presented for the develop** 
ment of these particular traits in the character of 
Polycarp. It seems to have been the custom very 
early^ to select prominent and discreet individuals to 
visit those churches where a difference of opinion or 
practice existed^ and endeavor to come to somei un* 
derstanding. Rome at this time presented some dif- 
ference of opinion^ and Polycarp was selected to pay 
a friendly visit to the church there^ and bring abont 
a mutual agreement^ if possible. It is difficult to de* 
fine all the points of disagreement between the church 
of Smyrna^ and that of Rome. The Judaiwlg^ Ori- 
entalising^ and Hellenising tendencies^ must have 
made considerable inroads upon the simple usages of 
the churchy as well as upon the inward life^ threaten^ 
ing to corrupt its faith^ and paralyse its energies. 
While a sensuous Judaism^ would affect it upon the 
one hand; and the more so^ on account of its more 
original connection ; yet^ as Christianity spread among 
educated heathens^ a free Gnostic conception was 00 
consonant with their views^ that no phenomenon of 
these timeS; could have had so general an influence 
on the theology of the church. 
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The Jewish Christians on the one hand, and the 
heathen Christians on the other, differed in rela- 
tion to the celebration of Easter, and the bishop of 
Romie and Polycarp now discussed this matter in the 
most friendly manner. Whether it was part of the spe- 
cial mission of Polycarp of no, has been a subject of 
some discussion, but if we were to draw a just con- 
clusion from the letter of Irena&us, given by Eusebius, 
upon this subject, the Easter controversy was not 
among the objects of Polycarp's visit, and was inci- 
dentally introduced now for the ii-rst time. 

The difference consisted principally, in this, that 
the Jewish Christians retained the'festivids, as well 
as an observance of the law, and applied particularly 
to the former^ a Christian meaning. The passover 
of the Old Testament was easily transferred from a 
remembrance of earthly bondage, to the spiritual de- 
liverance from sin. The paschal lamb was a type of 
Christ, by whom deliverance was wrought. They 
supposed that Christ had, in the last supper, with his 
disciples, celebrated a proper p^assover, at the very 
time the Jews were celebrating theirs : that is, on the 
night of the 14th, of the month Nisan. On the con- 
trary, there was no festival among the heathen Chris- 
tiians from the beginning ;* as it was evident that there 
is nothing in the New Testament to favor such an 
idea. It is true, that St. Paul says to the Corinthians^ 
^I will. tarry at Ephesqs until Pentecost;" and some 
suppose, that this favors the idea^ that the heathen 
Christians celebrated that festival j but this is not a 
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legitimate inference^ as St. Paul might have referred 
to a period well known to the Corinthians. The 
heathen Christians supposed that the typical feast 
was lost in its true meaning ; and that the Lord's sup- 
per had taken the place of the passover^ the former 
being the feast of the new covenant^ which had ta- 
ken the place of the passover under the old; as the 
old dispensation gave place to the new. They also 
contended that our Saviour did not celebrate his last 
supper on the night the Jews celebrated the passover. 

Anicetus^ the bishop of Rome^ and Polycarp^ became 
very tenacious about the time of the celebration ; and 
each was so convinced of the correctness of his po»-i 
tion^ that to use the language of Eusebius/ ^^neither 
could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe ky 
because he had observed it with St. John^ the disciple 
of our Lord, and the rest of the apostles with whom he 
associated ; and neither did Polycarp persuade Ani-> 
cetus to observe it, who said that he was bound to 
maintain the practice of the presbyters before him, 
which things being so, they communed with each 
other, and in the church, Anicetus yielded to Polycarp, 
out of respect no doubt, the office of consecrating, 
and they separated from each other in peace." 

In 171, this controversy was conducted by Melito 
of Sardis, on the one hand, and Appolionaris, of Hier-» 
apolis, on the other; but each celebrated their feasts 
according to their own views, without coming to an 
open rupture, until the time of Victor, bishop of 

* Lib. y, cb. 24. 
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Rome. Under this bishop the controversy was con- 
ducted with great spirit ; and the churches of Caesa- 
rea, Palestine^ Tyre^ Alexandria and Jerusalem^ came 
to his aid. On the opposite side of the question^ were 
Poljrcrates^ and the bishops of Ephesus^ assisted by 
the churches of Asia Minor. This resuhed in no 
good to the churchy but aroused the bad passions of 
these champions, for a point of faith which they sup« 
posed was of great importance. Victor finally re^ 
nounced communion with his antagonists on account 
of their supposed heresies,* and excommunicated 
some of the most pious and devoted ministers of Je- 
sus Christ, from his communion. 

Polycarp employed himself during this visit, with 
great diligence in the work of reclaiming many who 
hid wandered from the faith ; or, who in the severe 
persecutions to which they were exposed, lost their 
confidence in Gk)d and were classed among the lapsi. 
In this good work he was very successful, and many 
were reclaimed from their wanderings. During his la-^ 
bors, amongother incidents related of this devoted min-^ 
ister, is one which introduces to our notice, a Gnostic 
teacher of great celebrity, and who is supposed to htivje 
been previously on terms of intimacy with Polycafp. 
This individual was Marcion, the son of a bishop, of 
Pontus, who, according to Dr. Cave, in early life, fell 
lA love with the monastic mode of life, but who had 
fidlen into grievous sins, and was expelled fi-om the 
conununion of his own &ther. His enemies deolare 

• £uieb.lib. v«cb..24. 
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that he went to Rome in order to avoid the o^iam 
which his conduct had helped upon him. ^ This 
mum's life^ however^ is invoived in considerable ob* 
scurity^ and much that has been said of him^.is con- 
jecture^ to fill up gaps that history does not supfdy. 
He was^bom in Pontus^ in the first half of the second 
century; and^ according to Epiphahius^ his fettherwas 
bishop of that churchy but Marcion was a heathen, 
for the developments of his system teach> that .he 
lived a heathen the early part of his life, and was af- 
terwards converted to Christianity. 

The nature of his opinions made him zealous to 
propagate them, and he went to Rome where he m^ 
with Cerdo, a teacher of the Syrian Gnostic opinions, 
to whom he joined himself; and from whom he bor- 
rowed many opinions which completed his dogmati- 
cal system. Here he met with Polycarp, with whom 
he had been acquainted, and lived on terms of firiendly 
intercourse, in Smyrna. Being desirous of renewr 
ing former friendships, he addressed him thus: ^^Dost 
thou know me, Polycarp ?'' But as Polycarp regard- 
ed the opinions of Marcion contrary to the faith, and 
did not wish to give sanction to them, he replied, 
"Yes ; I know the first born of Satan !'' This affect- 
ed Marcion so much, that, according to Tertullian,* be 
testified his regret at the schism he had formed, and 
sought admittance again to the communion of the 
church. After much discussion, this was granted, cm 
condition that he would bring back all that had been 

• TettHlliiu), C. M. iv, 36, 9. 
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seduced away by him; but as he died shortly after 
this, he eould not comply. 

It was very natural from the state of church con- 
troversies at this time, for those deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the gospel, to seek a clear conviction of 
the sources from which a knowledge of the Christian 
faith was to be obtained, for the sufficiency of the 
documents which the church had received was now 
questioned by the Gnostics, and a different source of 
knowledge of a secret character, pretended to be im- 
parted by Christ to a few, and transmitted to a select 
number, was substituted. In connection with this, 
the modes of interpreting scripture were capricious 
and dangerous, for they led to the introduction of 
unbiblibal meanings, and numerous deceptions. This 
caused the establishment, in some degree, of a logical 
and grammatical interpretation, and imparted to the 
church the germ of a biblical hermeneutic. It led also 
to the better establishment of a religious faith, discon- 
nected with all mythology, and independent of a vain 
and deceitful philosophy. To these results the spirit 
of Polycarp greatly contributed, he may have been 
distinguished as a writer in his day, but the only 
work which has come down to us is, his epistle to the 
Philippians. This has somewhat the style and matter 
of the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and it 
forms an appropriate introduction to the epistle of 
Ignatius, for it was written expressly to accompany 
that epistle to Philippic by the request of Ignatius. 
The genuineness of this work of Polycarp's has never 
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been called in question, it is simple in its language^ 
and pure in its doctrines. There are numerous ref- 
erences to the books of the New Testament, contain- 
ed in it, and direct quotations from St Paul's epistles 
to the Corinthians and Philippians ; which go to show, 
that however it may be deficient in the philosophical 
discussions which agitated the Christian worlds its 
author was well acquainted with the word of God. He 
discusses the doctrines of faith in Christ, salvatioii by 
grace, not by works, prayer, fasting, and the study of 
the scriptures. The ecclesiastical polity of th^ thurch 
is only incidentally mentioned ; and he gives advice 
to deacons and presbyters, without leaving the sliglrtH 
est impression that there was any other order of Aia- 
bters in his day^ classing even himself with tke j^eft- 
by ters.* 

* See the Siq>er8cription to Epis. to Cor. if, 
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From the occasional collisions of the new religion 
with the civil power under Trajan, it was now 
brought to the inspection of a more profound states- 
man. Although Trajan's conduct was somewhat tem- 
pered with humanity, being never very prodigal of 
blood, but prompt and decisive in his movements, yet 
Hadrian displayed more political sagacity with equal- 
ly as much humanity, as any of his predecessors. 
Freed from the ambition for warlike enterprise and 
foreign conquest, so peculiar to his predecessors, he 
sought to improve the empire, and cement all parts 
together by the bonds of a common regard. The re- 
motest provinces saw their emperor for the first time, 
not at the head of an army, but to defend and im- 
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prove their condition. Impregnable fortresses were 
constructed to defend the frontiers of the empire, 
while public works called forth the industry and en- 
terprise of the people. His liberality enriched, and 
his policy benefitted his provinces ; and peace show- 
ed its salutary influence upoii civilization. 

He was possessed of great political sagacity, and 
incessant activity. When with the army, he put 
himself upon a footing with the meanest legendary; 
in the opulent cities of the south, he was an epicure 
among the voluptuous ; but his mind was ever active 
in investigating all the systems of philosophy and rer 
ligion. At Athens he was the restorer of the beau- 
tiful temple of Olympus ; and an initiated worshipper 
among the astonished votaries of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. In the east, he aspired to a knowledge of 
magic, and sought to penetrate the recondite secrets 
of that art, and became an adept in judicial astrology. 
With such an emperor, it was impossible that Chris- 
tianity in its present state, and ultimate bearing, 
could escape the notice of his inquiring mind. 

Dabbling with all religions, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity sought to renew their persecutions at. every 
opportunity, and especially when he became the awe- 
struck worshipper in the Grecian mysteries. But 
the respectful appeals of Christian apologists, were not 
repelled, and Quadratus and Aristides, in apologies 
for Christianity, called forth a rescript of protection 
against popular violence. This was particularly use- 
ful in some of the Asiatic cities, where the success of 
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Ohristianity had reduced their public assemblies^ and 
interrupted their public exhibitions ; for here latent 
cmimosities sought opportunities against Christians^ 
and weak and superstitious magistrates often became 
the instruments of popular fury. 

The proconsul, Serenus Granianus^ sought infor* 
xnation from the emperor in relation to the course to 
l>e pursued; which drew from him a letter, celebrated 
£or a singular view of the state of the religious so- 
ciiety of the empire, as it presented itself to Had- 
rian at that time. The edict itself, has been repre- 
sented, as affording no farther protection, than that 
^>f Trajan^s ;• but it is evident, that this rescript, guard- 
^ed Trajaii's law from the evasions so often practised to 
"the injury of Christians, if it did no more. The letter 
^was addressed to Serviahus^ the successor of Grania- 
3I1B; and contains many curious notions : among others, 
lie sayS; ^^I found the people vain, fickle, and shifting 
^with every breath of popular rumor* Those who wor- 
tfbip'Serapis are Christians ; -and those who call them- 
selves Christian bishops are worshippers of Serapis: 
TThere is no ruler of a Jewish synagogue, no Samari-* 
tan,t ^^ Christian bishop who is not an astrologer, aki 
interpreter of prodigies, and an anointer. The patri- 
arch himself when he comes to Egypt, is compelled, by 
one party, to worship Serapis, by another, Christ. 
* • • They have but one God ; him. Christians, Jews, 
and (Gentiles worship alike." This is, evidently, a 

* Moeheim's Institutes, vol. i, p. 106. 
t Dr. BurlMi suggwts.that. these are the Gnostic followers of Simon Magus. 
17 
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piece of malicious satire^ designed to aflfect son^ 
Onostic or philosophic theory^ and show that all th^ 
religions were essentially the same^ differing only in 
name^ and that all employed the same arts to impoee 
upon the people, and were of equal importance in the 
estimation of a true philosopher. With the humanity 
and long and peaceful reign of Hadrian, Christianity 
spread, and found access to many circles of society^ 
which had hitherto stood aloof from its c(msiderati<Hi. 

Antoninus Pius succeeded with a mild and hu- 
mane administration ; but it was difficult to repress 
popular commotion during his reign, for calamities 
befel the people, which enraged them against Chris- 
tians. Famine, flood, fire and earthquake^ brought 
down the fury of the mob upon the now unprotected 
Christians ; and whether Rome, Antioch or Carthage 
was the scene of disaster, it was alike fatal in its re-* 
suits upon them. The emperor issued his rescript to 
the cities of Asia Minor, in which he calls upon the 
Pagans to avert the anger of heaven which was ex- 
hibited in these public calamities, by imitating the 
piety of Christians, instead of denouncing them as 
atheists, but to no purpose. 

Marcus Aurelius succeeded Antoninus Pius^ and 
with him arrived a most dangerous crisis in the des- 
tiny of Christianity. He was a highminded competi- 
tor, but a most violent persecutor ; and through a 
firm and unyielding purpose to bend the contuma- 
cious spirit of Christians to his authority, the martyr- 
ologies became more numerous, as well as more au- 
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thentic and credible. It could not, Indeed, be sup- 
posed that he was Ihe author of a systematic plan for 
the extirpation of Christians ; but by withdrawing 
the protection of former emperors, he ga?e loose 
reign to the provincial goyernors, and the outbursts 
of popular fury. During this reign, the Roman em- 
pire began to feel the recoil of a barbarism, hitherto 
repressed, which threatened civilization, and created a 
gloom and despondency in the minds of the people; 
while inundations, earthquakes and pestilences, awoke 
them from their slumber of peace, and interrupted 
the long enjoyed internal prosperity of the empire. 

The Lanuvian villa, was no longer a place of re- 
pose to the emperor. The peaceful pursuits of agri- 
culture were to give place to the marshalling of 
l^ons ; and the conferences of jurisconsults, to the 
tactics of war. The halcyon days of the second JNu- 
ma had fled, and the speculations of philosophy were 
unheeded. A desolating pestilence in fested the whole 
Roman empire, and in alarm the people fled to 
their tutelary deities : superstition shuddered at the 
imaginary anger of the gods; and deserted temples, 
neglected shrines, and the calamities which had driv- 
en the people to appease the anger of the gods, were 
now discovered to be on account of the existence of 
Christianity. This resulted in the most revengeful 
spirit ; and as the civil authorities favored the opposi- 
tion, the ebullitions of popular fury were without a 
precedent Such was the severity of the persecutions 
ia Asia Minor, that the bishop of Sardis, a prudent 
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and digni&ed Christian advocate^ thus wrote to the 
emperor : ^^The race of worshippers of God in Asia 
Minor are persecuted more now than was ever the 
case before^ inconsequence of new edicts^ for shame- 
less informers^ thirsting after other men's property^ 
now plunder the guiltless by day and by nighty when- 
ever they can find any ground for it in the edicts. 
And we object not to this^ if it proceeds Sroai your 
commands^ for a just emperor would never act unjostiy, 
and we willingly bear the happy lot of such a death ; 
and we only make this petition to you that you would 
acquaint yourself with those who are thus persecuted^ 
and judge fairly^ whether they deseive puniduuent 
and death^ or'^safe^ and tranquillity. If^ howerer^ 
this new decree^ and this decision comes not firom 
yourself; a decree which would be unbecoming against 
even barbarian enemies, we pray you the more earn- 
estly not to suffer us to be a prey to such rapacity.^^ 
This shows how the rescripts let loose the delators, to 
ravage the property of innocent Christians, and gratify 
their revenge with their blood. 
. The church of Smyrna was doomed to suffer, and 
their distinguished and venerable bishop fell a prey to 
the rapacity of the populace. The martyrdom of 
Polycarp obscured, in a measure, other victims - of 
heathen superstition, so that only two others are 
known to us, out of the many that suffered at this 
time. One of these, Quintiis, did not withstand the 
hour of trial, but deserted, even among the beasts in the 
arena ; but Germanius, the other, was forced into the 
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conflict and fought manfully ; even amidst the entrea- 
ties of the proconsul to consider his age^ he provoked 
the rage of a lion and gained a martyr^s crown. Quin- 
tug, a Phrygian^ who had urged others to throw them* 
selves in the way of martyrdom, descended with appa* 
rent boldness into the arena, but the sight of the beasts 
overcome him, and on the very point of martyrdom 
consented to sacrifice. But all would not satisfy the 
populace, they cried out still the more, "let Polycarp 
be apprehended !^' He was more distinguished than 
any Christian in the east, and had presided over the 
Smymian church with the greatest prudence and 
dignity. 

In this threatening aspect of affairs, he deemed it 
unnecessary to expose himself, and submitted to such 
measures as his friends deemed prudent for his secu- 
rity. He, therefore, retired to a neighboring village, 
and when the place of his retreat was discovered, he 
removed to another village : but here the place of his 
concealment was made known by putting two slaves to 
the torture. When Polycarp heard that such was the 
fact, he resigned himself to his fate, exclaiming, "the 
will of the Lord be done.'' He met the soldiers who 
pursued him, and ordered food to be prepared for 
them, but requested time for meditation and prayer, 
whinh they granted. After he had spent two hours 
in these exercises, he was placed upon an ass, and in 
the midst of a great public concourse was conducted 
towards the city. 

On his way he was met by Herod, the irenarch. 



> 
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and his father Nicetas^ who, out of respect Cdf his age^ 
took him into their carriage, under the impresskm that 
he could be persuaded to submit to the two tests re* 
quired, and thus avoid a shameful death. ^What 
harm/^ said they, ^^is there in saying, lord C«Hur^ 
and in offering sacrifice, and so being safe?^^ P<dj- 
carp at first was silent, but they urged him so much 
the more, that finally he told them, ^^I shall not do as 
you advise.'' Their disappointment enraged th^m to 
such excess, that they thrust him out of the chanoti and 
such was the violence of the fall, that he was consid- 
erably injured ; but he was urged on to the stadium^ 
now crowded to excess, and in the greatest tumult. 
His entrance, however, calmed the multitude, and they 
proceeded at once to try him. At this moment the 
Christians who were present, greatly excited in their 
devotions, conceived that they heard a voice fix)m 
heaven, saying "Polycarp be firm !'' He was en- 
treated by the proconsul to disguise his name ; £or 
the people were shouting aloud that Polycarp was 
apprehended. But he proclaimed aloud that he was 
Polycarp ; he was now told to ^^swear by the genius 
of Caesar ; retract, and say, away with the godless.'' 
The aged saint gazed with pity upon the mass of spec-» 
tators, rising one above another, eagerly looking upon 
him, and raising his eyes to heaven, he said, ^^Aivaj 
the godless." The proconsul urged him fortber^ 
^^swear, and I release thee ; blaspheme Christ." But 
he replied, "eighty and six years have I served Christ, 
and he has never done me an injury ; how then can 
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I blaspheme my King and my Saviour ?^^ Again the 
prooHisul urged him to swear by the genius of Caesar ; 
but Polycarp replied, ^^I am a Christian/^ and request- 
ed a day to be appointed on which he might show that 
the tenets of Christians were blameless, and that they 
were persecuted wrongfully, "Persuade the people to 
consent/^ replied the proconsul, for he was compas- 
sionate and awed into reverence. "We owe respect 
to authority ; to thee will I explain the reasons of my 
conduct, to the populace I will make no explanation.'^ 
Upon which he was threatened with the beasts. 
^^'Tis well for me to be speedily released from this 
life of misery." He was threatened with the flames, 
when he again replied, "I fear not the fire that burns 
but for a moment, thou knowest not that which burns 
for ever and ever.'' The herald now advanced, and 
thrice proclaimed, "Polycarp has professed himself a 
Christian." But his countenance retained its serenity 
and he was unmoved ; and while the people cried out, 
^rrhis is the teacher of all Asia, the overthrower of 
OHT gods, who has perverted so many from sacrifice, 
and the adoration of the gods ;" still he was full of 
peace and joy. A lion was now called for, "Let loose 
a lion upon Polycarp," was the cry from every part 
of the vast crowd ; but the president of the games an- 
nounced that they were over. Here a general cry 
burst fix>m the crowd that he should be burnt alive ; 
and they collected the fuel of the baths and other com- 
bustible materials, and raised a vast funeral pile. He 
was disrobed and led to the stake; they complied 
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with his request^ that hft should not be luuled^ but 
they bound him fast, and the smoke of the kindling 
fuel arose around him. 

In this condition, he lifted up his voice to God^ ut- 
tering the following prayer : "O Lord God Almigh^^ 
the Father of the well beloved and ever blessed Son, 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the know- 
ledge of thee ; the God of angels, powers, and of 
every creature, ^nd of the whole race of the righft- 
eous who live before thee ; I thank thee that thou hast 
graciously thought me worthy of this day and this 
hour, that I may receive a portion in the number of 
thy martyrs, and drink of Christ's cup, for the resur- 
rection to eternal life, both of body and soul, in the^ 
incorruptibleness of the Holy Spirit; among whom 
may I be admitted this day as a rich and acceptable 
sacrifice, as thou, O true and faithful God, hast 
prepared, and foreshown, and accomplished. Where- 
fore I praise thee for all thy mercies ; I bless thee ; 
I glorify thee, with the eternal and heavenly Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever.'^ 

But the fire was kindled in vain, they could not 
make it touch his body, and he remained at the stake 
with the flames forming an arch over his head, to the 
amazement of the spectators. The Christian by-stand- 
6rs gazed upon him with wonder, while their high 
wrought devotions set their imaginations to work: 
some thought they saw a dove ascend from his body ; 
others- viewed him as gold tried in the furnace; 
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^hile others thought that the odor of burning frank- 
incense. and myrrh came from the fire. An execu- 
tioner waer sent to despatch him^ when the blood that 
came from his body extinguished jthe* flames. - 

The sorrowing church over which he presided^ 
wrote the following account of his martyrdom to the 
Christians at Philadelphia^ which bears the eviden- 
ces of antiquity^ and its genuineness has rarely been 
questioned. 



THE. CIRCULAR EPISTLE OF THE CHCJRCH OF SMYRNA. 
CONCERMINP THE MARTTRDOM OF tOLYCARP. 

The church of God which is at Smyrna^ to the church 
of God which is at Philadelphia^ and to all other as- 
semblies of the holy catholic churchy in every place ; 
mercy^ peace and love from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, be multiplied : 

1. We have written unto you brethren, respecting 
the other martyrs, apd (especially) the blessed Poly- 
carp, who by his martyrdom has set, as it were, his 
sea), and put an end to the persecution. For almost 
all things that went before were done, that the Lord 
might show us from above a martyrdom such as be- 
came the gospeL For he expected to be delivered 
up, even as the Lord also was, that we also should 
imitate his example ; considering not only our own 
interest, but also our neighbor's. For true and per- 
fect charity desires not only that a man's self should 
be iaved^ but also all bis brethren. 
18 
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2. The sufferings^ then^ of all the other martym 
which they underwent, according to the will of Gk>d^ 
were blessed and generous. For so it becomes ms, 
who are more religious, to ascribe the supreme power 
over all things to him. And who, indeed, would not 
admire the greatness of their mind, their patience and 
love of the Lord ; who, when they were so torn with 
scourges, that the very structure of their bodies, to the 
inward veins and arteries, was seen, did yet endure 
it; so that all that stood round pitied and lamented 
them. Others, again, attained to such a degree of 
fortitude, that no one uttered a cry or a groan, plainly 
showing to all of us, that those martyrs of Christy 
in the same hour in which they were tormented^ 
were absent from the body : or rather that the Lord 
stood by and conversed with them. Wherefore, be- 
ing supported by the grace of God, they despised all 
the torments of the world, and after the sufferings of 
one hour, were redeemed from everlasting punish- 
ment Whence even the fire of their cruel mur- 
derers seemed cold to them: for they had before 
their eyes, the prospect of escaping that which was 
eternal and unquenchable : and beheld, with the eyes 
of their heart, those good things which are reserved 
for them that endure, which neither ear hath heard^ 
nor eye seen, nor have they entered into the heart 
of man. But to them, they were now revealed by 
the Lord, as being no longer men, but already be- 
come angels. In like manner, they who were con- 
demned to the wild beasts, and kept along while 
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(in prison) underwent many grievous torments: be- 
ing compelled to lie upon sharp spikes^ and torment- 
ed with divers other punishments^ that^ if it were 
possible^ the tyrant might force them, by the length 
of their sufferings, to deny Christ. 

3. The devil did, indeed, invent many things 
against them : but thanks be to God ; for he prevail- 
ed not over all. For the brave Germanicus strength- 
ened those that feared, by his patience, and fought 
gloriously with wild beasts. For when the pro- 
consul would have persuaded him, telling him, that 
he should consider his age, and spare himself, he 
forcibly drew the wild beast towards him, being de- 
sirous the more quickly to be delivered from a wick- 
ed and unjust world. Upon this, the whole multi- 
tude, wondering at the courage of the holy and pious 
race of Christians, cried out, away with the wicked 
wretches ; let Polycarp be sought out. 

4. Then one named Quintus, a Phrygian, having 
lately come from his own country, when he saw the 
wild beasts, was afraid. Now this was the same 
man who forced himself, and some others, to present 
themselves of their own accord (to the trial.) Him, 
therefore, the proconsul induced, after much persua- 
sion, to swear (by the emperor) and to sacrifice. 
For which cause^ brethren, we do not commend those 
who offer themselves, (to persecution,) since the gos^ 
pel teaches no such thing. 

6. Now the most excellent Polycarp, when he 
first heard (that he was called for) was not disturbed 
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in mind^ but determined to remain In the city. But 
the greater part (of his friends) ^persuaded him to 
retire. Accordingly he went into a little village^ not 
for distant from* the city, and there remained, with 
few others; doing nothijig- else, eitherby day or by. 
night, but praying for all men, and for the churches 
throughout the world, according to his usual custOQu 
And as he prayed, he saw a vision, three days before 
he was taken; and, behold the pillow under his head 
appeared to be on fire. Whereupon, turning to those 
who were with him, he said, prophetically, ^^^I must 
be burned alive.^' 

6. And when those who sought for him drew oear, 
he departed into another village ; and his pursuers 
came thither. And when they found him not, they 
seized upon two young men, one of whom being 
tormented, confessed. For it was impessiUe he 
should be concealed, forasmuch as they who betrayed 
him, were his own domestics, so the keeper of the 
peace, who was also magistrate elect, Herod by 
name, hastened to bring him into the lists: that so 
Polycarp might receive his proper portion, being 
made partaker of Christ : and they that betrayed him 
might undergo the punishment of Judas. 

7. The officers, therefore, and horsemen, taking the 
young lad along with them, departed about supper- 
time, it being Friday, with their usual arms, as if 
they were in pursuit of a robber. And being come 
to the place where he was, about the close of the day, 
they found him in a small house, lying in an ui^>er 
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ciamber^ whence he could easily have escaped into 
another place ; but he would not, saying, "The will 
of the Lord be done.'^ Wherefore, when he heard 
that they were come to the house,. he Went down and 
spake to tbem.. And as they that were present won«* 
dered at his age and constancy, some of them began 
to t»3r,^Was there need of all this cai*e, to take such 
an old man as this?'' Immediately, then, he com- 
manded to be set before them, the same hour, to eat 
and to drink, as much as they would : desiring them 
to giye him one hour's liberty, that he might pray 
ivithout disturbance. And when they permitted him, 
lie stood praying, being full of the grace of God, so 
that ht ceased not for two whole hours, to the admi- 
ntioii of all that heard him; insomuch, that many 
Xof the soldiers) began to repent, that they were 
come out against so godly an old man. 

8. As soon as he had finished his prayer, in which 

he made mention of all men who had ever been ac- 

X]iliainted with him, whether small or great, honora- 

hie or obscure, and of the whole catholic church, 

throughout the world ; the time being come when he 

iraa to depart, they set him upon an ass, and led him 

into the city it being the day of the great Sabbatk 

And Herod, the keeper of the peace, and with his 

fietther Nicetes, met him in a chariot. And having 

taken him up to them, and set him in the chariot, 

they began to persuade him, saying, ^^ What harm 'm 

there in saying. Lord Caesar, and in offering sacrifice, 

and so being wfe ?" With other words, which are 
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usual on such occasions. But Polycarp at first an- 
swered them not; whereupon^ as they continued to 
urge him^ he said ^^I shall not do as you advise.'' 
They^ therefore failing to persuade him^ spake bitter 
words against him^ and then thrust him violently off 
the chariot^ so that he hurt his thigh in the fall. But 
he, without turning back, went on with all diligence, 
as if he had received no harm at all : and so was 
brought to the lists, where there was so great a tu- 
mult that no one could be heard. 

9. Now as he was going into the lists, there was a 
voice from heaven, "Be strong, Polycarp, and quit 
thyself like a man." No one saw who it was that 
spake to him ; but those of our brethren who were 
present heard the voice. And as he was brought in, 
there was a great disturbance, when they heard 
that Polycarp was taken. And when he came near, 
the proconsul asked him whether he was Polycarp. 
And when he acknowledged, (that he was,) he per- 
suaded him to deny, (the faith,) saying, "Reverence 
thy old age ;" with many other exhortations of like na- 
ture, as their custom is, saying, "Swear by the fortune 
of Caesar j repent, and say, away with the godless.'* 
Then Polycarp, looking with a serene countenance 
upon the whole company of ungodly gentiles who 
were in the lists, stretched forth his hand to them, and 
said, groaning and looking up to heaven, "Away with 
the godless.'' But the proconsul urging him, and 
saying, "Swear, and I will release thee : reproach 
Christ." Polycarp answered, "Fourscore and six years 
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have I continued serving him^ and he hath never 
^wronged me at all ; hove then can I blaspheme my 
King and my Saviour ?" 

10. And virhen the proconsul, nevertheless, still in- 
sisted, and said, ^^Swear by the genius of Caesar,^' he 
answered, ^^If thou art so vainly confident as to ex- 
pect that I should swear by what thou callest the ge- 
nius of Caesar, pretending to be ignorant of what I am, 
hear me freely confessing unto thee, I am a Chris- 
tian. And if thou further desirest to know what 
Christianity really is, appoint a day, and thou shalt 
hear it.'^ The proconsul replied, "Persuade the peo- 
ple.^^ Then said Polycarp, "To thee have I freely 
offered to give a reason of my faith; for we are 
taught to pay to the powers and authorities, which 
are ordained of God, the honor which is due, pro- 
Tided it be not injurious to ourselves. But for the 
people, I esteem them not worthy that I should give 
any account of my faith to them.'' 

11. The proconsul said, "I have wild beasts ready ; 
to those I will cast thee unless thou repent." He an- 
swered, "Call for them, then : for we Christians are 
fixed in our minds, not to change from good to evil. 
But it will be good for me to be changed from my 
grievous (sufferings) to their just reward.'' The pro- 
consul added, "Seeing thou despisest the wild beasts, 
I will cause thee to be devoured with fire, unless 
thou shalt repent." Polycarp answered, "Thou threat- 
enest me with fire, which burns for an hour, and in a 
little whUe is extinguished ; for thou knowest not the 
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fire of the future judgment^ and of that eternal punish- 
menty which is reserved for the ungodly. But why 
tarriest thou ? Bring forth what thou wilt ^^ 

12. Having said this^ and many other things, (of 
the like nature^) he was filled with confidence and 
joy^ insomuch that his very countenance was full of 
grace^ so that he was not only serene and undisturb- 
ed at what was spoken to him, but, on the contnury, 
the proconsul wad astonished, and sent his own hferald 
to proclaini thrice, in the midst of the lists, ^Tolycarp 
hath confessed himself to be a Christian.^' When 
this was proclaimed by the herald, the whole multi- 
tude, both of the gentiles and of the. Jews, which dwelt 
at Smyrna^ being full of fury, cried out with a loud 
voice^ ^IThis is the teacher of Asia^ the father of the 
Christiand^ who hath overthrown our gods, and hath 
taught so many not to sacrifice^ nor to pay any worship 
to the godd.'^ And so saying, they cried out and de- 
sired Philip, the president of the spectacles, that he 
would let loose a lion against Polycarp. But Philip re- 
plied, thai it was not lawful for him to do so, since that 
kind of spectacle was already over. Then it pleased 
them to cry out, with one consent, that Polycarp should 
be burned alive. For so it was necessary that the 
visioa should be fulfilled, which was made manifest to 
him by his pillow, when he saw it on fire as he jnay- 
ed, and said, prophetically, to the faithful that were 
with him, I must be burned alive. 

13. This then was done with greater speed than 
it was spoken ; the whole multitude instaoitly gather- 
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ing together wood and feggots out of the work-shops 
and baths; the Jews/ especially^ according to their 
custom^ with all readiness assisting them in doing it 
When the pile was ready^ Polycarp laying aside all 
his upper garments^ and loosing his girdle^ endeavor- 
ed also to loosen his sandals^ which^ aforetime^ he was 
not wont to do ; forasmuch^ as always erery one of 
the faithful^ that was about him^ contended who 
should soonest touch his flesh. For he was adorned 
by ins good conversation^ with all kinds of piety^ even 
before his martyrdom. Immediately^ then^ they put 
upon him the instruments which were prepared for 
the pile* But when they would^ also^ have nailed 
him to the stake^ he said^ ^^Leave me thus : for he who 
bath given me strength to endure the fire^ will also 
enable me^ without your securing me by nails^ to re- 
nMun without moving in the pile.^^ 

14* Wherefore they did not nail him, but bound 
him (to the stake.) But he, having put his hands 
behind him, and being bound as a ram, (chosen,) out 
of a great flock for an offering, and prepared to be a 
burnt sacrifice, acceptable unto God, looking up to 
heaven^ said, "O Lord God Almighty, the Father 
of thy well beloved and blessed Son, Jesus Christ, 
by whom we haVe received the knowledge of thee ; 
the God of angels and powers, and of every creature> 
(especiaUy,) of the whole race of just men; whp live in 
thy presence ; I give thee hearty thanks that thou haat 
vouchsafed, to bring me to this day, and to this hour ; 
that I should have a part in the number of thy mar- 
19 



4.jaV'id the cup of thy Chriaty UBtt> the rNBomction 
i)f internal life^ both of -soul and body^ in the iticot'rupr 
.tion cif the Holy Spirit : among which may I be acr 
cepted thi^.day before thee^ as a fat and acceptable 
Bacrifice^ as thou hast before ordained^ and decbred^ 
and fulfilled; even thou^ the true God^ with whQm- is 
no falsehood at alL For this^ and for ^lU things eki^ 
I.praite thee^ I bless thee^ with the eternal and hms- 
Venly J^SRia Ohrist^ thy beloved. Son^ with wfaon^ ^te 
thee and the Holy Ghost be glory, both now^ and to 
all succeeding ages. Amen.''*.: yi 

15. As sodnas he had uttered ameii> and. finished 
his prayer,- the men appointed for the purposei li^i^ 
ed the fire. . And when the flames began to blaze,.4d 
a very great height, a wonderful sight appeared td «^ 
who were permitted to witness it, and were:: adto 
spared^ to relate to others what had happened; For 
the flames making a kind of arch, like the.saildf aship 
filled with wind^ encompassed the body of the mar* 
tyr, which was in the midst, not as flesh that was 
burned, but as bread which is baked, or as gold or 
silver glowing in the furnace. Moreover,- we -peis 
ceived as fragrant an odor, as if it came. from frank- 
incense, or some other precious spices. . V 

16. At length, when those wicked men saw/thM 
his body could not be consumed by the fire, they 
commanded the executioner to go near^ apd pierce 
him with the sword, which being accordingly done, 

* The condnaion of this prayer is differently expressed in Busebius, wh6 
uses a later copy. ' . * * 
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^here^^came forth; bo great a quantity of blood, as er^ 
%ingiii8hed the fire, and raised an admiration among 
the people, to consider what a difference there is, be^ 
tween the* infidels and the elect, one of which this ad* 
miraUe Polycarp was, being in -^our times, a truly 
apostolical and prophetical teacher, and the bishop 
of the catholic church, which is at Smjrrna* For 
every wcMrd that proceeded out of his mouth, either is 
(already) fulfilled, or will (in due time/ be accom^ 
pli^ed/ : 

I7. But when the emulousj and enTious, and wickf 
ed adyersary of the race of the just, saw the greatness 
of his mtiurtyrdom/and considered how blameless his 
conversation had been from the beginning^ and that 
he 'Was now crowned with' imniortality, having,; 'witln 
oqC aH controversy, received his reward, he took care 
that not the least relic of his body, should be taken 
aWttyby us, although msmy desired to do it, and to 
h«n^ a share in his holy flesh. And to that end, he 
siAggested to Nicetus^ the father of Herod, and broth-^ 
er of Altee, to go to the governor, and hinder him 
from giving his body .to be buried ^ lest^ said he> for* 
sKking hiin that was ctucifi^d, they should begin to 
worship this Polycarp. And this he said at the sug^ 
geMion and instance of the Jews, who also watched 
iis^ «hat we ishould not take him out of the fire ; not 
dMrtfideiiiig that it is imposisible for us ever to forsake 
Christ, whb suffered for the salvation of alt such as shall 
be saved^ throughout the whole world, (the righteous 
fm* the'ungod]y>) OH to worship Ant tKTHSRr. 'For 
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him indeed^ as being the Son of Grod^ we adore^ but 
far the martyrsy toe toorthibf lave them^ as the disciples 
and imitators of our Lord, on account of their ex- 
ceeding great love towards their Master and King; 
of whom may we also be made companions and fi^- 
low disciplesJ 

18. The centurion, therefore, seeing the conten- 
tion of the Jews, put his body into the midst of the 
fire> and buVned it. After which, we, taking up his 
bones, more precious than the richest jewels^ and 
tried above gold, deposited them where it was fitting; 
where being gathered together, as we have opportu- 
nity, with joy and gladness, the Lord will grant unto 
us to celebrate the anniversary of his martyrdom, both 
in memory of those who have suffered, and for the 
exercise and preparation of those that may hereafter 
(suffer.) 

19. Such were the sufferings of the blessed Poly- 
carp, who, though he was the twelfth of those who, 
together with them of Philadelphia, suffered martyr- 
dom, in Smyrna, is yet alone, chiefly had in memory 
of all men ; inasmuch as he is spoken of, by the very 
gentiles themselves, in every place, as having been 
not only an eminent teacher, but also a glorious mar- 
tyr. Whose death all desire to imitate, as having 
been in all thmgs conformable to tbe gospel of Christ 
For having, by patience, overcome the unjust gover-i 
nor, and so received the crown of immortality, he now^ 
together with the apostles, and all other righteous 
men, with great triumph glorifies God, even the Fath- 
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^r^ and blesses our Lord the governor of our (soulfli 
said) bodies^ and the Shepherd of the catholic church 
throughout the world. 

20. Whereas, therefore, ye desired that we would 

St large declare to you what was done, we have, for 

the present, briefly signified it to you, by our brother 

Marcus. When, therefore, ye have read this epistle, 

send it also to the brethren that are more remote, that 

they also, may glorify God, who makes such choice 

of his own servants, and is able to bring us all, by his 

grace and help, to his eternal kingdom, through his 

only begotten Son, Jesus Christ j to whom be glory, 

honor, might and majesty, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Salute aU the saints. They that are with us salute 

you : and Evarestus, who wrote this epistle, with his 

whole house. 

21. Now the martyrdom of the blessed Polycarp, 
was on the second day, of the month Xanthicus, 
that is, the seventh of the calends of May, on the 
great Sabbath, about the eighth hour. He was taken 
by Herod Philip, the Trullian, being the chief priest, 
Statins Quadratus proconsul ; but our Saviour Christ 
reigning for evermore, to him be honor, glory, ma- 
jesty, and an eternal throne, from generation to gen- 
eration. Amen. 

22. We wish you, brethren, all happiness, by liv- 
ing according to the rule of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
with whom, glory be to God the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit, for the salvation of his chosen saints : 
after whose example, the blessed Polycarp suffered ; 
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«ii wbode feet tai^y ^e be found, in the kingdom of 
iesus Christ. 



! This epistle was transcribed by Gaius^outof the copy 
of Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, who also li?ed and 
conversed with Irenaeus. And {^ Socrates^ tra&« 
scribed it at Corinth, out of thei copy of the said 
CSaius. • Grace be with iJL . 
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CHAPTER XI 1. 



SECTS AND HERESIES, 



^ta A^4^^,aiMl £x<97A^>K— The.foQDdation of Heresies— Senra^lJudaUiii wi 
Pagaii Christianity— The Union Maintained— The Zealots of bofti Ex- 

- tnemes— Pseado— Petrians ati4 Psettdo^PaaHne^The Loss of JeWikb fd^* 
titjr— New. Churchss aod Admixtures— Kbiomtes—Gnosac8—Their|Orir 
.gin — Doctrine — Coonection with Christianity — The rfSvispfthe Alexondri- 
sn Jews— Cerenthris—Basaides—ValeHtihus— The Ophites— Antindmian 

..Gnostics— Siip^qnitns Simon. Mifi»—Jifstin Mctlyr's Enror— rMardoiv^ 

^ Manischeism — The Iiijury of these Sects. 

Christianity found other enemies beside lh6 
civil power, and the- mob ; for the state of the Jewish 
and Pagan world, favored serioes perversions of its 
doctrines, and threateined its purity. Judaistaiy and 
the Pagans ystetos, so strongly exhibited their imper- 
fections to the minds of the thinking and refined, that 
they Were soon^ mingled with Christianity. Jewish 
doctors and Pagan philosophers held to their pecoKi^f 
dogmas with greattenacity : many of them sought in 
this religion of Christ, something to complete^ their own 
systems^ without relinquishing theirtehets; and they, 
therefore, soon founded a variety of sects, varying in 
their character, as the Jewish or Pagaii opinions hii{>- 
pened'lo predominate. 
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The word secta, and its corresponding Greek word 
mfwf, implied the adoption of certain opinions^ with- 
out attaching to them the disapprobation which is 
understood by the term heresy ^ in more modern times ; 
and between these words^ and the word schismay or 
division^ there is also a considerable difference. 
Heresy meant a difference in point of doctrine or ec- 
clesiastical policy. Heresies were numerous without 
producing schisms in the body ; and the differences 
of opinion were^ in many instances^ so great^ as to 
leave but little Christianity^ yet the church fellowship 
of the controversialists remained unbroken for a length 
of time. In the course of time^ when the Christian 
and Jewish zealots were in warm dispute^ a mod- 
erate party^ being the most numerous^ kept off a 
schism^ but the two great extremes^ finally succeeded 
in breaking up the power that restrained them^ and 
every thing was drawn within their strife. 

There were two great extremes which formed the 
foundation of numerous heresies^ and opposed the pu- 
rity of the faith, from the very introduction of Christi- 
anity: The one arose in the effort to bring every 
thing to the level of sense, and to rest wholly upon the 
material appearance of divinity; overlooking the 
spirit, it determined to have in Christianity, the hu- 
man nature only. The other took the opposite ex- 
treme and spiritualized every thing ; and excluded 
the human nature, having the divine only. Among 
the Jews, every thing was lowered to the level of 
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sense^ which brought this extreme first into contact 
^ii¥ith Christianity, as Christianity arose necessarily out 
of Judaism, and it became the fruitful source of all 
^hose sects which mistook the spiritual and proper 
nature of the gospel, regarding it as a perfected Juda- 
ism. 

Those churches which consisted entirely of Jews, 
professing Christianity, but adhering to the peculiari-^ 
ties of Judaism, formed a striking contrast to the 
churches of converted gentiles ; where the pure spirit- 
ual worship prevailed, without the sensuous obsenr- 
^mces which characterized the former. The Jews 
^^ontinued to hold, that sanctification might be obtain- 
ed by ceremonial observances, and continued the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law j but the heathen con- 
verts began at once with an outward amendment, 
even if the inward power of truth had not effected 
ev»y thing necessary. It is remarkable, that with 
these differences, both classes looked upon each other 
as brethren, so that the communion of love and Chris- 
tian felbwdhip was not broken; in consequence, 
the tone and spirit with which the earliest writers 
met what they supposed to be errors, form a strik- 
ing contrast with the more recent modes of treating 
difierences of opinion in the church of Christ. 

The Christian Jewish zealots, were the pseudo- 
Petrians, and the zealots among the converted hea- 
thens were the pseudo-Paulian. These appellations 
were derived from the apostolic leaders, whom these 
parties fancied they possessed; and although the 
20 
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apostles agreed in their principles^ yet that agreement 
was far from being acknowledged by these parties ; 
who saw in Peter^ and his associate laborers in Pal- 
estine, on the one hand, nothing but an example of 
Judaizing Christianity ; and on the other, in Paul, a 
reason for an entire freedom from the law, and their 
Gnostic notions. The pseudo-Petrians maintained 
that no person could be allowed equal rights with the 
Jews, in the blessings of Christianity, unless be em- 
braced the Mosaic law, in all its extent ; they denied 
to Paul the character of an apostle; for, in their opin- 
ion, those only were apostles, whom Jesus instructed 
during his life upon earth. On the other hand, the 
zealots, among the heathea Christians, disregarding 
the law, rejected the Old Testament to a considera- 
ble extent, and claimed St. Paul as the only apostle. 
These zealots inflamed the church, and stirred up the 
worst passions, so that parties began to question each 
other's Christianity. 

The church at Jerusalem, according to Eusebius^ 
was obliged, during the Jewish war, to take refuge 
beyond the Jordan, and for more than a century con- 
sisted of Christians of Jewish descent ; these, unitedly, 
continued in the observance of the ceremonial law. 
This law, notwithstanding the diflference which exists 
ed in their doctrines, formed an outward bond, which 
united them together ; and this union was only bro- 
ken up, by an outward circumstance of a peculiar char- 
acter. A rebellion broke out under Barchochab, which 
caused Hadrian to expel the Jews from the neigh- 
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borhood of Jerusalem, for they had become objects 
of the jealousy of the Roman governors; this caused 
a great number to take refuge among the heathen 
Christians, that they might avoid the decree of Had- 
rian, by thus losing their identity, and at the same 
time retain their Christianity : and these finally form- 
ed the church in the heathen colony JElm Capitolina, 
^which sprang up on the site of old Jerusalem. 
Others threw off all Jewish distinctions, and form- 
ed themselves under an organization separate from the 
heathen Christians. 

Those churches which continued in these observ- 
ances, were distinguished by the name of Ebionites, 
although this name originated with an ascetic sect of 
Jewish Christians, distinct from the rest of this class^ 
but it was finally applied to all Judaizing Christians. 
These Judaizing Christians, according to Irenaeus, 
considered Christ a man like other men, who, by the 
decree of God was appointed to the office of Messiah j 
and was solemnly dedicated by John, who represent- 
ed Elias ; they regarded him as endowed with divine 
power, for the performance of the duties of his office j 
they considered circumcision necessary, in order to 
participate perfectly in the kingdom of God, and that 
Jerusalem was again to be rebuilt, and become the 
city of God. Justin Martyr says, "There are some 
of our people, who acknowledge him to be the Mes- 
siah, and yet consider him a man, born of a woman ; 
with whom I do not agree : and the greater number, 
also, being of my opinion, do not say this ; for we are 
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commanded by Christ not to follow the doctrines of 
men ; but to hold that which has been proclaimed by 
the holy prophets.'' 

The sects which sprang from an admixture of ori^ 
ental theosophy with Christianity^ and which belong- 
ed to the other extreme, were the Gnostics. Prior 
to the existence of Christian sects, certain profes- 
sors of oriental philosophy borrowed from the Greeks 
the name of Gnostics, to express their pretensions to 
a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the di- 
vine nature, than was possessed by other philoso- 
phers. In confirmation of the Pagan origin of this 
name, St. Paul alludes to it in one of his epistles to 
Timothy, where he warns him against ^Uhe op- 
position of false science,"* and also to the Colossians^ 
where he warns them against ^^a vain and deceitful 
philosophy.'^t This heresy seems to have been of 
Egyptian origin, from whence it passed into Syria 
and Asia minor, where it infected the church about 
the reign of Nero ; having had an existence in the 
eastern schools long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

These Gnostics maintained, that from the infinite 
fountain of Deity, originated, by a succession of ema- 
nations, all natures, both intellectual and material. 
From this fountain they conceived all orders and va- 
rieties of natures to flow ; at the most remote extremity 
of which proceeded evil demons, with all the natural 
and moral evils of the world. They conceived these 

• I Timothy ▼!. 20. f CoIoMians ii, 8. 
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emanations to be divided into two classes ; the one 
included the powers which are contained in the di- 
vine essence^ which made up the plenitude of the 
divine nature ; the other included all finite and im- 
perfect natures^ and, of course, with reference to the 
divine essence, existed externally. Within the divine 
essence, they imagined a long series of principles of 
a real and substantial existence ; and they included 
within this series, the Maker of the world, (Demiur- 
gus^) but so far removed from the source of being as 
to be allied to matter, yet capable of acting upon it. 

The mystical genius of this singular fabrication may 
be supposed as easily to connect this fanciful system 
with Christianity, in a variety of modes, as to origi- 
nate the absurdities it contained ; Gnosticism, Juda- 
ism^ and Christianity, were singularly blended togeth- 
er in some instances ; and Gnosticism and Christi- 
anity in others. The Gnostic branch of Christian sects 
were different from the narrow and carnal dispositions 
of Judaism, which cleaves to outward observances 
and comprehends every thing, by the senses only; 
Gnosticism claimed unbridled license to speculate on 
the divine nature, and idealize every thing; and 
stretching beyond the limits of the world and earthly 
existence, it essayed to build up a system of realities, 
by the use of shadows. Yet as widely different as 
were the systems, and far apart as were the extremes, 
in those days of singular incongruities, they were 
found in some way connected. The Jewish divinea 
of Alexandria employed the term ywau (gnosis, know- 



juiR, ]zi 1 wJi-iiT -ix'TTiid^iii phnseolo^T ; they ap- 
riiei ii -3 1 ietrcer n::Hzit into the nature of the t»- 
vmri :::rLiet:dca wri ±e eiterrials which Chrisd- 
ixxirr zm^'^ E:::£nf±::x i'seli cpoa Jadaisiii, Gnos- 
DtTJ.sm :a.i:£it 'iia: :ie ie^riocment of the theocracy 
VIS zrniial la m.i-i^ rrjceedm^ from one orij[mal 

C«!:ith:H WIS i teacher of this character ; he lircd 
ir Echesas ia ±e ±!ie jifSc John, and was of great 
ii.cor.etj : ret :: ir? iiizcult to Jecermme with aocn- 
ricy, riie me znTZDi :t his doctrine, on account of 
:ie fcniizi cccr:LLiicdocs round in historr respecting 
taenia Ir^niB-is describes him as a complete Gnostic ; 
bet other writer?* pardciiIariT Cains of Rome, about 
tie end oc the drst certTirT. and Dionysins, bishop of 
Alexazdria. ircct the middle of the third century^ as- 
cribe tj hi 31 the cimal notions of Judaism; these ap- 
parent contrsdictions are probably reconciled, when 
we learn from what can be gathered from his doc- 
trines themselTes. He undoobtedly taoght an ad- 
mixture of Judaism and Gnosticism, with Chris- 
tianity, and was the founder of a sect. He main- 
tained that the world was created by a subordinate 
power, as angels ; who did not know, or were very 
imperfectly acquainted with the power to which they 
were subjected. He supposed that there existed 
sereral orders or grades of angels, at the head of 
which he maintained there was one who was appoint- 
ed to preside over them ; and that the Mosaic law 
had been revealed by means of this angel. He re- 
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^[arded Christ as a superior man, who by his superior 
qualities, was chosen as the Messiah : that his office 
was first revealed to him in his baptism by John, at 
which time, he was furnished with the powers neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of its duties ; when the su- 
preme LogoSy or spirit of God, descended into his heart. 
According to Cerinthus, this fitted him to be the 
great teacher and placed him above angels, in wisdom. 
He denied both the sufferings and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; and supposed that he could not die, 
and that he was taken up with that spirit in the 
aacension. He held that the Mosaic law was per- 
petual^ and was of opinion, that a thousand year sea- 
son of happiness, was to take place in Jerusalem, as 
the central point of the regenerated earth. 

Basilides was a Gnostic teacher, who flourished in 
the first half of the second century, he was an Egypt- 
im by birth, but confined his labors to Alexandria. 
The foundation of his system, was the doctrine of 
emanation and dualism ; with a variety of views pecu- 
liar to himself, by which he attempted to build up a 
Christian system. Almost all the ancient philoso- 
phers admitted two principles in nature, one active and 
the other passive, but they differed as to the manner 
in which they conceived these principles to subsist. 
Flato^ and the old Academy, taught that God and 
matter were essentially different, and eternally oppo- 
site, having no common principle by which they could 
be united, which is dualism. But others, who were 
convinced that nature consisted of two principles. 
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found it encumbered with the difficulty^ that these 
were comprehended in one universe, and they found 
it necessary to have them united by an essential bond^ 
so that God was represented as sending forth matter, 
which was brought into form by the energy of his 
own mind, this was the foundation of emanatimL 
Such was the system of Basilides, who placed what he 
was pleased to style, ^^the hidden God," at the head 
of emanations, who was above all representation. 
But he believed also in a substantial evil being, and 
was charged by Clement of Alexandria, with having 
deified the devil. His dualistic system caused him to 
conceive of the existence of an empire of darkness 
and light, of the divine, and that which was not. 
On one side of this empire, were placed light^ life^ 
soul and good ; and on the other, darkness, deaths 
matter and evil ; these answered to each other^ and 
maintained the opposition which he supposed to ex- 
ist in the universe. Without following Basilides 
through his peculiarities, he permitted the funda- 
mental doctrine of redeeming grace, to have its es- 
sential place in his system, and hence brought forth 
an element in the doctrine of redemption, foreign to 
Ebionitish views ; but he was like Cerinthus in not 
admitting the divine nature of Jesus from the first; 
and he supposed that Jesus was not the Redeemer bat 
the instrument of the redeeming God. He believed 
that every one suffered for his sins, or for the evil in 
his nature ; according to his system, every sin, wheth- 
er before or after faith and baptism, must be atoned 
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for by auffering. Faith^ according to the Jewiih 
Chriatian notion^ operated aa a mere outward tradi* 
tional belief without any corresponding fruits; but, 
according to Basilides^ faith was an inward things ^^an 
entire bent of the inward life^ an entrance of the 
- ^>irit into a higher sphere^ and a real communion with 
that k^her system ;^^ but considering, Tike all Onoa- 
tics^ religion in its contemplative^ rather than its prac- 
tical character, he receded from the genuine notion 
of bith. He also taught that man should free Idm^ 
fdC fix>m the foreign admixture of his nature, which 
controb and disturbs him^ in order to a free and full 
development of his original character. 

Contemporary with Basilides, was Valentinus, he 
was bom an Egyptian, of Jewish origin, and educated 
iiL Alexandria; but he passed the latter part of his life 
in Rome, where he became more notorious by extend- 
ing his doctrines, and propagating them in that region ; 
and they soon spread through Egypt, Syria^ and Asia 
Minor. This fanatic taught a system very much re- 
sembling the Jewish Cabbala, many parts of which 
were no doubt borrowed from it, although Irensus, 
and many succeeding writers^ supposed it to have an 
origin in Grecian philosophy. He supposed the di- 
vine nature to be a vast abyss^ in which existed 
JEonSy* as emanations from the fountain of being, of 
a variety of orders and degrees, the source of iBons 

•JEoD,with BasUidet. wu an order of emulation, tbe Redeemer being 
llMliigheat of that order; but with Valenthma, JEon wae the foiiwr by wKdi 
G0d puts the rieolTes of Hit wisdom into execution. 
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he called Bythoii; and a union between Bython and 
a principle^ which he called Ennaiay produced J^Toum 
and Aletheia ; and in succession from these^ Logoiy 
Jlnthropoi, and Ecclesia; from whom Jesus Christ 
was placed among the most remote descendants^ and 
the Creator of the world below Him. This Creator 
of the worlds DemiurguSy he conceived held a middle 
place between the material world and God. The 
doctrine of redemption had an essential place in the 
system of Valentinus ; but while Basilides removed it 
just beyond the region of practical things^ Valentiniui 
placed it so far in the speculations and metaphysics 
of his fanciful genius^ that it was veiled in an obscu- 
rity almost impenetrable. There was no very essen- 
tial difference between Valentinus and Basilides^ ex- 
cept in the modes employed to explain them^ and the 
images which their imaginations had conjured to de- 
velope their ideas. There were many men of 
great reputation who sprang up from the Valentinian 
school^ and the sect had an existence for a consider- 
able time. 

A second class of Gnostics were the Ophites^ who 
held the same ideas^ but by some slight tum^ raised 
entirely different propositions. They held a kind of 
Pantheistic doctrine of the soul of the world ; and 
light^ as the source of spiritual life ; and hence^ as they 
brought this forward in greater prominence^ the es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity receded the more. 
The Ophitic system only exhibited how the same 
fundamental principles may^ at the same time^ be con- 
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reived and applied in different modes^ as the Chris- 
"tian^ Jewish^ or purely oriental and theosophic ele- 
ments happen^ from circumstances^ to predominate. 
The Ophites^ as a class^ were divided ; as some did not 
daim to be Christians^ but^ on the contrary^ abhorred 
Christ ; — and it was necessary to curse Him, before 
persons could be admitted into the assemblies of 
such ;* — but the majority engrafted their peculiarities 
upon Christianity, and claimed the name of Christians. 
The Antinomian Gnostics opposed themselves to 
the inward nature, as well as the outward letter of 
the law ; smd taught that Christianity gave unbridled 
license to all the passions and appetites of man. Such 
are the systems of Carpocrates, and his son Epipha- 
nes. The Nicolaitans, whom Irenaeus names as ex- 
isting in his day, belong to this class of Gnostics. He 
makes Nicholas, the deacon, their founder, and finds 
their portraiture in the second chapter of the Reve- 
lation of St. John the divine. But as the passage to 
which he alludes, relates to such persons as seduced 
the Christians to partake of the heathen feasts at a 
sacrifice, and the name itself means destroyer , or se^ 
ducer of the people^ it is not likely that Irenaeus is cor- 
rect. It is true, however, that their doctrines were 
equally hatefuly for they taught that man must con- 
quer his evil propensities by giving himself up to 
them ; and affect an indifference to his lusts and evil 
desires; and abuse his flesh by its own instrumen- 
tality, to exhibit his contempt for those evil desires. 

• Origin C. Celo. lib. n, c. 28. 
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Clement of Alexandria^ whose-faistorical criticiam can 
be more relied npon than that of Irenaeius/makes this 
sect daim unjustly Nicholas as their founder^ and at- 
tributes to him a spotless life. 

There was an eclectic sect called Simonians^ who/ 
althodgh not an easily defined class^ yet were a dis- 
tinct sect. The difficulty of defining ^hem consists in 
this^ that they were not always the same in some re« 
spects^ while they had some features to which they 
9l\ adhered. They were tiometimes attached to hea- 
thens^ sometimes to Jews^ and sonietimes to Samari- 
tans ; and they were sometimes stnct ascetics^ and 
then again despisers of all law. But they all consider- 
ed Simon Magus as the form assumed by the redeem^ 
ing spirit; and had pretended books relating to their 
Gnosis^ or higher wisdom. Simon Magus was a 
forged name^ there having been no such founder of a 
Christian sect; and the importance given to him among 
writers of the early church, is undeserved. * He. has 
becomea mythical personage, the representative of the 
whole theosbphic*and goetjc character of those days,^ 
and has given rise to the most important and singular 
fables. Justin Martyr seems to attribute to him a real 
existence in his second Apology ;f he there appeals 
to the &ct that there was a statue at Rome to this Si- 
mon Magus, with the inscription, Sitnoni Deo J^ncta; 
but when the place indicated by Justin was examin- 
ed, the pedestal of a statue, which bore the inscrip^ 
tion of ^^Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sacrum," was 
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found, which explained his mistake, and proved that 
it had been dedicated ta a Roman Sabine deity, and 
not to Simon Magus. There is no doubt but the 
name was borrowed to give importance to the sect, 
18 Simon Magus was a Goeta, or Magician, who had 
found great favor even with the higher classes. 

Marcion was a Onostic. teacher of another turn of 
mind, as he opposed the speculation which was the 
prevailing characteristic of Gnosticism. He was more 
Ohristian than any of this class, and his peculiarities 
consisted chiefly in his distinctions of the god of na- 
ture and of the Old Testament, and the God of the 
gospel.. As it was in Christ that he first found his 
Ood^ he was not able to find in nature what he had 
Iband in grace. He was a zealous opponent of all 
the artificial modes of interpreting Scripture, and ad- 
vocated that literal interpretation which the Gnostics 
opposed. He thought Judaism too carnal, and as he 
ODuld not find the God of the New Testament there, 
be concluded that the Old Testament could not have 
proceeded from the same source with the gospel ; and 
his method of strict literal interpretation, contributed 
to this rej^tibn of the Old Testament. 

Marcion taught that there were three sources of all 
things, a good God, a just God and matter. That 
Jesus Christ revealed the good deity, who was before 
unknown, to free man from the yoke of the just deity; 
and that good and evil were found in these two, with 
Christ, whose aim it was to free man fi-om damnation 
by the revelation of the good. He taught that there 
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were different degrees of perfection^ and required of 
a perfect Christian a strict ascetic life. Marcion so 
altered St. Luke's gospel^ as to make it answer his 
system ; and he also corrupted the epistles of St. Paul. 
He wrote a work entitled ^^Antitheses/' in which he 
contrasts Judaism and Christianity. 

But the school of Marcion was divided into a num- 
ber of sects^ who added to their systems the notions 
of other Gnostics^ or the peculiarities of Yalentinus, 
where they supposed the original deficient. The 
Marcionite Marcus embraced the doctrines of the Sy- 
rian Gnosis^ in which they believed that God had im- 
parted to man some of his own nature in creation ; 
but that man had lost it by sin. This was foreign to 
the views of Marcion, for his system taught that 
Christ had revealed the God of goodness to man, who 
was unallied to the divine supreme until his appear- 
ance. On the other hand, Lucernes, another Marcio- 
nite, taught that every thing belonging to man was 
perishable, but his spirit, which had become a partici- 
pant of the divine nature, and was, therefore, immor- 
tal. 

Another of the Marcionites was Apelles, who lean- 
ed to Valentinus, and although he essentially differed 
with the opinions of that school, yet be changed from 
the Marcionitish views, or added thereto in favor of 
some of those of Valentinus ; his views no doubt^ 
from his residence in Alexandria underwent a 
change more in favor with the Gnosis of that school. 
He conceived that the Old Testament came from 
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different sources^ partly from divine revelations and 
partly from evil spirits ; and that it was his province 
to select such as was good^ rejecting the bad. He 
differed from Marcion^ therefore^ in allowing a con- 
nection in any sense between the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

Appelles was held in but litde esteem by Tertul- 
lian^ who represents his private life as very immoral. 
He was certainly very superstitious, for a certain wo- 
man by the name of Philumene, who fell into wild and 
enthusiastic fits, he accounted a prophetess, took great 
pains to note down her sayings, and attempted an 
interpretation of her incoherent expressions. 

Although the Onostic sects maintained themselves 
in the east for many centuries, yet the power of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, triumphed over their obnoxious 
speculations. The struggle which that truth had with 
such views, tended to develope more clearly the 
meaning of the chief doctrines of Christianity ; and, 
although the Manicheeism of the third century was 
but a revival of the previous Gnostic notions, in a dif- 
ferent mode, yet it is evident that they possessed a 
clearer development of Christianity than their prede- 
cessors under a different name, and made more use of 
the Christian system, if it had not the profitable ten- 
dency which that system required. 

These sects, raised principally upon the foundations 
of superstition, enthusiasm, and imposture, proved 
the occasion of much mischief to the Christian reli- 
gion, and impeded greatly its progress in the world. 
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Many designing leaders endeavored to reconcile 
Christians with heathenism, while they sought to con- 
firm Pagans in their attachment to their old Bupersti- 
tions ; and the consequence was, that the pure and 
simple doctrines of the gospel were adulterated by an 
admixture of Pagan ideas and opinions; and the 
church became a field of strife, and a nurdery of error. 
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AJcxandrian Jewish Gnostics — Their Mode of Interpretation— The Epistle of 
Barnabas— Its Antiquity — Sanction of the Fathers — Doubts not Remov- 
ed — Some other Barnabas— Its Connection with Polycarp's Epistle — Writ- 
ten after the Destruction of Jerusalem— The Account of Barnabas — Epistle 
Favored by the Alexandrian Fathers— Character of its Teachings— JHT — 
Shepherd of Hermas — The Hermas of Rom. xvi, 14— Hermas, Brother of 
Pope Pius — Athanasius and Catelerius — Tertullian and Jerome reject it — 
Letter of Christ to Abgarus— Where Found— Its Instrumentality in Edessa 
— Abganis to Christ, and the Reply— Epistle of the Virgin Mary— St. Paul 
to the Laodiceans— St Peter's Works — ^Those Ascribed to St. Matthew — 
Other Spurious Productions. 

The heresies of these times drew forth numerous 
spurious productions^ of which a passing notice has 
been made ; but^ as some of these form an interesting 
feature of history, and an important place in the criti- 
cal researches of Christian antiquity, they may pro- 
perly form the subject of a separate and more minute 
examination. 

The Alexandrian church was infested with a class 
of Jews, whose education in Alexandria prepared 
them for a spiritual conception of Christianity ; but 
ivhose Gnosticism led to the idea, that especial 
vrisdom was to result from a fanciful and mystical in- 
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terpretation of the Old Testament. This mode was 
more in keeping with the views of Pbilo than the 
teaching of St. Paul^ and not at all admissible as the 
production of true Christian teachers ; much less as 
inspired productions, to be classed with the epistles 
of the New Testament. 

Among such^ great zeal was exhibited^ and impro- 
per means were employed to propagate their peculiar 
views of Christianity ; hence we find a catholic and 
hortatory epistle, circulated among the churches, evi- 
dently from the pen of an Alexandrian Jew, but hav- 
ing the signature of Barnabas, the fellow traveller of 
St. Paul. Such a name best suited the designs of the 
writer, as it gave sanction and authority to his peculiar 
views, because Barnabas was a Jew, whose labors 
seemed to be directed mainly to the conversion of his 
brethren ; and who, if the testimony of antiquity can 
be relied upon, was in Alexandria with St. Mark. 

This epistle is confessedly of very ancient date, and 
comes down to our day with the impression of some 
of the most distinguished fathers that it is genuine; 
but there are evidently doubts of its character, that 
were never attempted to be removed until a more 
recent date. It is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
both in his Stromata* and in his lost books of Hypo- 
typoses, as Eusebius clearly asserts.f Origen calls it 
the Catholic epistle| of Barnabas, without expressing 
any doubt about it, as he does when he quotes other 

• Vid. Coteler. Testim. v. pp. f Eccles. Hist. lib. vi. c IS, 14. J Lib. 1. 
ontr. Cekraa. 
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Apocryphal books, such as those of Hermas* But 
Eusebius, while he reckons it among the scriptures 
of the New Testament, tells us that it was rejected by 
many ; and Jerome places it among the Apocryphal 
books* and does not allow it a place among the col- 
lection of scriptures, on account of the uncertainty 
of its authority. 

Some writers regard this work as the production of a 
person by the name of Barnabas, but notthe Barnabas 
of the scriptures ; but in what age he lived noo ne has 
informed us. In several Greek manuscripts it is con- 
tinued on after the epistle of Polycarp, but in all 
those where this is the case they are imperfect copies 
of both epistles. It is certain that this epistle was 
written some time after the destruction of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem, as may be seen by a reference 
to the 13th chapter, where the writer says : ^^And 
again he speaketh after this manner : Behold, they 
that destroy this temple, even they shall again build it 
up. And so it came to pass ; for through their wars 
it is now destroyed by their enemies, and the servants 
of their enemies build it up.'' If Barnabas had been 
living after the departure of the apostles, we certainly 
should have had some authentic account of him, and 
the evidence of the genuineness of the epistle could 
have beeamade out by its connection with bis histo- 
ry ; but this is not the case. 

It is true that we have an account of him, but it is 
as little to be relied upon as the epistle itself. The monk 

* Catmlog.. Scriptor. ficcles. and lib. zSi» in Ezeck. cb. 48. 
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in Surius^ who wrote the acts of Barnabas/ states^ that 
he spentthe remainder of his life in endeavoring to con- 
vert the Jews in Lesser Asia to Christianity. This 
writer represents him as going to Syria at the instance 
of certain Jews of Salamis; and that while in a sjma- 
gogue^ disputing with them at nighty he was cast out 
and stoned to death. But he asserts that Barnabas ap- 
peared twice after his death to the bishop of Salamis^ 
to direct him to the discovery of his relics^ and that 
when the discovery of his precious remains was thus 
made^ the emperor Zeno commanded a splendid church 
to be built over the place of his burial. It is also 
statedf that he was discovered entombed^ with the 
gospel of St. Matthew, written in Hebrew, laying 
upon his breast, in a state of perfect preservation. 
This tale, however, was evidently gotten up by An- 
themius, patriarch of Cyprus, to get the better of Pe- 
ter, the patriarch of Antioch, by which means he pre- 
served his privileges against Peter, and obtained a 
confirmation by the emperor, of the independence of 
his see ; a circumstance which gave rise to the famous 
Cyprian privileges; for the same thing was after- 
wards obtained for Justinian, at the instigation of the 
empress Theodora. 

It will be observed that those fathers who favor 
this epistle, were of the Alexandrian school, who in- 
dulged in the allegorical mode of interpretation, and 
whose peculiar views were, in some measure, aided 
by this letter ; as it is a fanciful interpretation of the 

• Alexandr. Monach. Encom. Baraab«. f Alex. Monarch loc. citat. 
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Old Testament^ at variance with the character of 
the Mosaic law^ and the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ. It represents Moses as speaking general 
truths in a symbolical form^ but the Jews as carnally 
minded^ and in consequence, receiving every thing 
literally; that an evil angel had guided them to a 
misconception of the whole ceremonial religion, and 
that it had become adulterated through evil spirits by 
foreign admixtures. It denies that circumcision is a 
seal of the covenant, because the writer says that it is 
found among idolatrous nations; and he teaches that 
Abraham in the circumcision of three hundred and 
eighteen men had prefigured the crucifixion of Christ ; 
thus, ^^For the scripture says, that Abraham circumcis- 
ed three hundred and eighteen men of his house. But 
what, therefore, was the mystery that was made known 
unto him ? Mark, first the eighteen, and next the 
three hundred. For the numeral letters of ten and 
eight, are JH, and these denote Jesus. And because 
the cross was that by which we were to find grace ; 
therefore he adds three hundred ; the note of which 
is T, (the figure of the cross,) wherefore, by two let- 
ters he signified Jesus, and by the third his cross.^^ 
This explanation which is founded upon Greek letters 
and numerals^ could not apply to Moses, and is only 
suited to an Alexandrian Jew, ignorant of the Hebrew 
language, and acquainted with the Old Testament only 
through the Alexandrian translation. But Barnabas, 
the fellow laborer of St. Paul, was a Jew, acquainted 
with Hebrew, and of course would not have been 
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guilty of 80 foolish a translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures. 

The epistle is evidently directed against carnal Ju- 
daism^ and such as differed with the Ate±andrian8 
upon the character of Christy for it partiodlarly insists 
that Christ is not only the son of man^ and the son of 
David^ but the son of God. . Throughout the work 
there is not the least allusion to the writer^ to lead us 
to suppose that it was Barnabas ; indeed it is most 
likely that the author designed to conceal his real 
name^ and send forth his production without intend- 
ing: to let it be known who he was ; but as many 
were anxious to give it authority^ they &lsely 
reported that Barnabas was the writer, and this re* 
port is known to have originated in Alexandria. 

The shepherd of Hermas is a personage equally 
mysterious. An effort has been made to place him 
among apostles, and class his work among inspired 
writings ; because it is not only a work of very ancient 
date, but because it deals in such materials as suit the 
genius of those who advocate its authenticity. 

That there was a Hermas at Rome when St Paul 
wrote to the Romans, the xvi, 14, of that epistle, is 
sufficient evidence ; but that this was the author of 
the work, is doubtful in the extreme. Origen, in his 
homily upon the text above named, says that this was 
the author of the visions ; and Eusebius,* that such was 

* Hist. Eccles. lib. iii, 3. Yet both Origen and Eusebius state the doubts 
which were entertained in relation to its genuineness, and show that on that 
account it was not admitted as canonical. 
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the received opinion in his day. But the author of 
the poem against Marcion^ under the name of Ter- 
tuUian^ ascribes it to Hermas, the brother of pope Pius ; 
and advocates of the same opinion are found in the 
pretended decretals of the ancient bishops of Rome^ 
with the martyrologists Bede, Ado and others. This 
difference of opinion was most strangely attempted to 
be reconciled by cardinal Baronius^ who supposed 
that the pope's brother^ and the Hermas of St. Paul 
were the same ; and that he lived one hundred and 
sixty-four years after Christy and was one hundred 
and thirty years old when he died ! But there is an 
evident mistake about this matter, in the Roman mar- 
tyrology, for there is observed the annual commemo- 
ration of two by the same name ; one of whom is 
styled the pastor, whose memorial is on the 26th of 
July, and that of the other Hermas on the 9th of May. 
Athanasius quotes these visions as being among the 
books of scripture^ and in the monastery of St. Ger- 
main in France. Catelerius found it in the same cata- 
logue with the inspired writings ; as well as in several 
of the old stichometries. This writer has published 
from the manuscripts in the king's library the episde of 
Barnabas, which is placed immediately before the Re- 
velation, and the visions of Hermas and the Acts of the 
Apostles after the Revelation. But Jerome exposes 
the folly of this work ;* TertuUian rejects it with scorn, 
and Origenf mentions others, who despised its autho- 
rity.| Some charged it with favoring the Arian he- 

* Comment in Habac. f De Pudicitia ch. x. % Philocal c. i. 
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resy, others that it favored the Novatian^ while some 
say^ that its fabulous and foolish parts are interpola- 
tions. Many favored it because they supposed that 
it opposed Montanism ; and no doubt this influenced 
Tertullian^ in some degree^ in his severe censures of 
the work. 

In connection with the works which we have thus 
named^ there remain to us many other productions of 
very early date, circulated with the object of pro- 
pagating some peculiar error or opinion which sprang 
up, and which have found their way partially or en- 
tirely down to our times. These are mostly produc- 
tions which originated during the first and second 
centuries; and, as the archbishop of Canterbury 
says, may be divided into three ranks ; the first are 
antecedent to any of the productions of the Christian 
fathers, as they are writings falsely ascribed to Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, and the aposdes ; the second are 
those falsely ascribed to such as lived in apostolic 
times ; and the third are imputed to the Christian 
fathers of more recent date. 

Among the first is the pretended letter fi'om Christ 
to Abgarus, king of Edessa, a little city of Arabia. 
Eusebius* informs us that he found this letter in the 
archives of Edessa, written in the Syriac language, 
which he translated himself. The tradition is, that 
this letter was the instrument in the conversion of that 
city to Christianity,! and that there was an impression 
of the Saviour^s face accompanying the letter, which 

* Hist Ecdes. lib. i, 13. f Evagrii Hist. Kccle. lib. iv, 27. 
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he sent to Abgarus ; and which was so effective in 
the defence of the city, that when Chosroes, king of 
Persia^ attempted to take it, the impression dispersed 
their foes, and saved their city. The patrons of im- 
ages among the Greeks contend with great warmth 
for the truth of this account,* and they have instituted 
a particular festival in memory of the occurrence, on 
which occasion they recite the account of it which is 
found inserted in their Menaeon. 
The following are these pretended letters : 
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Abgarus, prince of Edessa, to Jesus the good Sa- 
viour, who has appeared in the country about Jeru- 
salem, health : 

I have received an account of thee, and thy cures, 
how without any medicines or herbs they are done 
by thee. For report says that thou makest the blind 
to see, the lame to walk ; that thou cleansest the lepers, 
and castest out unclean spirits and devils, and healest 
those who have labored under long diseases, and rais- 
est up the dead. 

And having heard all this concerning thee, I have 
concluded with myself one of two things; either that 
thou art God, and that being come down from hea- 
ven, doest all these mighty works ; or that thou art 

* Gr«|;^us Abulphtriuf Hitt. Dynut. Lat. p. 71. 
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the Son of God, seeing thou art able to perform such 
things. 

Wherefore, by this present letter, I entreat thee to 
come unto me, and to cure me of the infirmity that 
lies upon me. For I have also heard that the Jews 
murmur against thee, and seek to do thee mischief. 
For I have a small but fair city, which may be suffi- 
cient both for thee and me. 
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Abgarus, thou art blessed, in that though thou hast 
not seen me, thou hast yet believed in me. For it is 
written, concerning me, that those who have seen me 
should not believe in me, that so they who have not 
seen. me, might believe and live. As for what thou 
hast written unto me, that I should come to thee, it is 
necessary that all those things for which I was sent, 
should be fulfilled by me in this place : and that hav- 
ing fulfilled them, I should be received up to him that 
sent me. 

When, therefore, I shall be received into heaven, 
I, will send some one of my disciples, who shall both 
heal thy distemper, and give life to thee and those 
that are with thee. 

The letters ascribed to the Virgin Mary are equally 
spurious, and as there is not the least semblance of 
truth to sustain them, it is only necessary to pass to 
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the consideration of such as were circulated in these 
times as productions of the apostles or evangelists^ or 
composed by the whole college of apostles. 

Of the former, the epistle to the Laodiceans as- 
cribed to St. Paul, obtained considerable notoriety ; 
and was said to be occasioned by an expression in the 
epistle to the Colossians,* which seems to show that 
the apostle had written such an epistle to the Laodi- 
cean church. St. Paul directs them to read the epis- 
tle from Laodicea, but this may have been, as Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret say, the epistle to Timothy, or an 
epistle to some other church which was directed to 
l>e sent to Laodicea, or it may have been the epistle 
to the Ephesians; as that is known to have been as- 
cribed in some of the original manuscripts to the 
Xaodicean church ; and TertuUian sharply reproves 
!Marcion, the Gnostic, for changing the title of this epis- 
tle. But the epistle itself cannot be ascribed to St. 
Paul, as it is a barefaced compilation of other epistles 
with interpolations, and was not recognised by Euse- 
bins or Jerome, or by any one entitled to a respectful 
consideration. 

Eusebius tells us that there were ascribed to St^ 
?eter, a work called the Acts, a Gospel, and the 
Preaching and Revelations of St. Peter ; but there is 
nothing remaining of them but a few fragments, and 
some quotations made by ecclesiastical writers from 
them. But there are still remaining two books under 
the appellation of Discourses of St. Matthew, a liturgy 

•Col. iv. 16. 
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and a discourse concerning the nativity of the Virgin 
Mary^ all ascribed to St. Matthew without any shadow 
of authority. There were many other spurious writ* 
ings^ but having no weight or importance^ it is not 
necessary to examine their merits ; it may^ however, 
be interesting to the reader to know that besides 
those we have named^ there were the following works, 
acknowledged as spurious, but of considerable anti- 
quity : the history of the life, miracles and assumption 
of St. John, by Prochorus his disciple, and one of the 
seven deacons chosen by the church at Jerusalem ; 
the histories of St. Peter and St. Paul, by Linus, one 
of the first bishops of Rome : the lives of the apostles 
ascribed to Abdibus, bishop of Babylon, and supposed 
to have been written by him in the Hebrew language, 
and the epistle of St. Martial, with other forgeries of 
more recent date. 

The liturgies ascribed to St. Peter, St. Mark, and 
St. James, although they were the ancient liturgies of 
Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, after the 
monarchical episcopal ascendancy, yet no learned man 
now contends that they were productions of the 
apostles. 

The apostles' creed and the apostolic canons, said 
to be the production of the whole college of apostles, 
are known to be spurious, as an event so important to 
Christianity as a convention of apostles to settle a 
creed for the whole church in the form here laid down, 
would not have been overlooked by St. Luke ; be- 
sides, in the ancient church, we find such a diversity 
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of creeds said to be apostolic^ that it would be impos- 
sible to determine which was the true one^ had such 
an event taken place in the history of the apostles. 

It is remarkable how those who desired to propa- 
gate doctrines^ not in accordance with the inspired 
writings^ and impose an ecclesiastical polity averse to 
the primitive simplicity of the churchy sought to be 
sustained when it was discovered that they had no 
warrant from God ; and it is thus^ by the most outra- 
geous means^ that the doctrines of men have been 
takenf or^ and imposed upon the church as the oracles 
of God. 
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Flavius Justinus^ was born A. D. 100^ in ancient 
Sichem of Samaria^ now Flavia Neapolis. It was 
formerly a Roman Greek colony, in which the Greek 
language prevailed. His father, who was a Greek, 
of the colony transplanted there, was a man of wealth 
and influence. Justin very early in life exhibited a 
thirst for knowledge, and his father determined to 
give him a philosophical education. With this view 
he sent him abroad, that by visiting the chief seats of 
learning, and making himself acquainted with the 
masters of the schools, he might the more readily and 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the learning of the 
times. 
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He travelled extensively^ but on reaching Alexan- 
dria in Egypt^ he determined to seek^ in that famous 
city^ from the best masters^ a comparative view of the 
different systems of philosophy ; not so much with a 
view of selecting one nvost suited to secular pursuits^ 
as to attain a satisfactory religious persuasion ; — a turn 
of mind which now became very common among the 
better classes. Here the stoics first drew his attention 
and he submitted himself to one of their greatest mas- 
ters^ but as speculation was not a prominent charac- 
teristic of his mind^ he looked in vain to this system 
for a development of the nature of God ; and his 
teacher, as he informs us himself, endeavored to im- 
press him with the belief that this was not necessary. 
Disgusted, therefore, with this instructor and the phi- 
losophy of the stoics, he turned his attention to the 
Peripatetics. In procuring an instructor of this sect, 
such was their manifest covetousness, that he soon con- 
cluded they were not in possession of the truths which 
he sought. The Pythagoreans were next introduced 
to his notice, but they required that he should be 
previously acquainted with music, astronomy, and 
geometry ; which led him to see that there was 
something unsuitable in these preparatory studies 
to the accomplishment of his object, and he abandon- 
ed all farther effort to acquaint himself with their 
philosophy. 

Having now much solicitude in relation to his 
course, he procured a teacher of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, and as the nature of his inquiries partook 
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of a religious^ more than a speculative character^ 
Flato reasoned for him better than any he had found. 
That he might study without interruption^ he now 
i¥ithdrew to a retired place near the sea^ where Pro- 
vidence threw in his way^ during a solitary ramble^ the 
venerable Polycarp; at least^ it is thought to have been 
f olycarp by most of the learned^ and Justin concludes 
that he had been a disciple of the apostles. This 
etranger discovered no small acquaintance with the 
opinions to which Justin was at that time attached ; 
ibr he used^ with great familiarity^ Platonic principles 
^uad language, to conduct him to the more pure and 
perfect system of Christianity. Justin gives the ac- 
<;ount of this interview in the following language : 
^^As I was walking near the sea, I was met by an 
aged person, of venerable appearance, whom I beheld 
i¥ith much attention. We entered into conversa- 
tion ; and upon my professing a love for private medi- 
tation, the venerable old man hinted at the absurdity 
of mere speculation, abstracted from practice: this 
gave occasion for me to express my ardent desire of 
knowing God, and to expatiate on the praises of phi- 
losophy. The stranger, by degrees, endeavored to 
cure me of my ignorant admiration of Plato and Py- 
thagoras ; he pointed out the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets as much more ancient than any of those 
called philosophers; and he led me to some view of 
the nature and of the evidences of Christianity.'^ 
After saying many other things this stranger left him, 
when, says Justin, ^^I saw him no more ; but immedi- 
24 
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ately a fire was kindled in my soul^ and I had a strong 
affection for the prophets^ and for those men who are 
the friends of Christ ; I weighed within myself the 
arguments of the aged stranger^ and in the end I found 
the divine scriptures to be the only sure philosophy."* 
Thus introduced to religion, he studied it, not. only 
at the sources to which this Christian teacher direct* 
ed his attention, but he narrowly investigated the 
lives of professing Christians ; and while the former 
developed those glorious truths which no system of 
philosophy could impart, the latter demonstrated its 
excellency and power. He saw that power display- 
ed, in enabling Christians to lay down their lives with 
joy, while philosophy gave no such strength or con- 
solation. He says, "while I was myself still delight- 
ed with the philosophy of Plato, I used to hear the 
Christians calumniated ; but I saw that they fearlessly 
encountered death, and all that is most formidable to 
other men, I was convinced that these men could not 
be living in wickedness or sinful pleasures. For 
what man who was subject to his passions, and to in- 
temperance, or delighted to feed on human flesh, 
would dare to embrace death, which would put a 
period to all his delights? Such a man would strive 
by all means to preserve his present life ; would en- 
deavor to conceal himself from those in power: least 
of all would he offer himself for punishment; I des- 
pised the opinion of the multitude ; I was proud of 
being a Christian, and I endeavored, with all my 

* DUog. cum Tiypho. 
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might, to remain one.'^* Under those impres8ions>.he 
embraced religion about the ye^ 133. 

Some suppose that he was not as strongly attached 
to the Chcistian religion as many of his coadjutors, 
on account of his retaining, after he became a Chris- 
tian, the philosopher's cloak, therfiffm ; ti[is, however, 
could be no certain indication of undue attachment to 
opinions which he had renounced, as it was not an 
uncommon practice ; and he might have looked upon 
it as a matter of indifference, or used it as a means of 
more readily introducing to others the religion of 
Christ. There is, nevertheless, some approximation 
in his writings to the Grecian, and especially to the 
Platonic philosophy ; from which he may have been 
the precursor of the celebrated Alexandrian fathers. 
He retained a strong attachment to the Platonic no- 
tions, but his heart was not to be confined within such 
limitations, for he experienced, and afterwards taught 
a doctrine which passed the bounds of this system. 
He applied his knowledge of philosophy to the de- 
fence of Christianity ; and, no doubt, fell into the 
errors of some apologists of his times. He con- 
ceived many points of resemblance between Pia- 
tonism and Christianity, and concluded that what- 
ever was valuable in the former, was either trans- 
mitted to Plato by tradition from Moses, and the 
Jewish prophets, or by inspiration from the Logos, 
or first emanation of the divine nature ; and might 
justly claim a place among inspired writings. Accord- 

• Apology, ii, p. 50, and i, p. 61. 
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ing to his opinions^ aU good doctrines proceed from 
the Logos^ and on that account^ belong of right to 
Christians. His opinion was^ that every degree of 
intelligence which men possessed respecting God^ 
and the relation they sustained to him^ was derived 
from the xoyw (Logos^) a portion of divine reason, 
which was communicated to them ; and that the true 
believer in Christ possessed this quality in perfect 
tion. He uses the word x^ in different senses, 
sometimes to denote the second person in the trini^, 
sometimes for reason or intelligence ; and frequently 
for ward or speech. 

It is manifest that the views of Justin, in regard to 
the revelation of the Logos, were entertained by the 
Alexandrian teachers who succeeded him, and that 
they exerted a controlling influence over the theolo- 
gical disposition of that school ; although they would 
naturally result to a Platonist, seeking a medium be- 
tween his philosophy, and the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

Some historians seem to charge Justin as the first 
to introduce notions, not altogether in keeping with 
the spirit of the gospel, not only in his views of the 
revelation of the Logos, but in ^^confounding together 
two things perfectly distinct; the light of natural 
conscience which God has given to all men ; and the 
light of divine grace peculiar to the children of 
God.''* And they charge him in this particular, with 
mingling heresy with Platonism ; but while we can 

* Milner's Church Hist. vol. i. chap. 8, cent. 2. 
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Skgre^ with such historians^ that about this time is seen 
%he beginning of the decay of the first spiritual effusion^ 
yet it is certain that those views of Justin, as taught by 
^rminius in later days, in relation to the free will, were 
neither philosophical, nor inconsistent with revelation. 
Be says, ^^The law pronounced the curse upon all 
xnen, because no man can fulfil it in its whole extent, 
33eut. xxvii, 26 ; Christ freed us from this curse, by 
1)earing it for us,'' and thus taught a plan of redemp- 
^on, which in its application, was co-extensive with 
^e curse or the law. Whatever may be laid to the 
<:harge of this great man, it certainly can never be 
jnade to appear that the doctrines thus taught, could 
Tesult firom engrafting heathen philosophy upon Chris- 
tianity. 

About the beginning of the reign of Antonius 
Pius, Justin went to Rome. Here he could employ 
his talents with advantage, in defending the Chris- 
tian religion among those who understood the Greek 
language. Some suppose that he was a presbyter, 
from the expression which he employs in relation to 
the sacrament of baptism, where he seems to include 
himself in the followmg language : ^^ We conduct the 
convert, after we have baptized him, to the assembled 
brethren ;'' — and he informs us, that while at Rome, 
he taught in a private house, which was customary 
with presbyters in those days. But whether he was 
a regularly acknowledged minister of the church or 
not, he was a travelling evangelist, in philosopher's 
attire, spreading the knowledge of Christ wherever 
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he foand opportunity. Besides preaching in his own 
house in Rome^ he wrote a confutafion of the Antino^ 
mian Gnostics, directed against Marcion^ and another 
against all the heresies of his day^ but they are lost^ 
and we only knOw that they had an existence^ and 
an influence hi that time in the church. 

About the year 135 or 140, he wrote- atf apology 
for the Christians, to^ the emperor, Antonius Pius, 
which is thought to haye had considerable influence 
upon that emperor's political conduct It was writ-* 
ten to show the absurdity of the methods, by which 
their heathen adversaries attacked Christianity, to 
show the power of their religion^ and to overcome 
the common vices of the day. 

He also separates the true faith from heresy^ and 
denies that the lives of heretics are to be justly 
charged to the effects of Christianity ; but that they 
grow out of a perversion of its great truths. He 
shows the reason why so small a number of Jewjs. em- 
braced Christianity, and points out the fact, that it 
was foretold by the Jewish prophets, that such 
should be the case. He describes the modes of wor- 
ship, and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, to re- 
fute the arguments which were urged against these 
aasemblies of the people; and his reference to these 
subjects shows, in an important degree, the usages of 
the church in his day. 

It was not long after this apology was written, that 
we find liim at EphesuSj where he wrote his memo- 
rable dialogue with Trypho the Jew. The object of 
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tliir was to prove that Christ was the true Messiah 
promised in the Jewish scriptures, and to confute the 
oommpn calumnies circulated by the Jews against 
Christians. Justin^s garb caused Trypho to address 
fntn in a retired walk^ and a discussion arose about 
God, which Justin turned to a conversation respect- 
ing the truth of the Christian religion. 

Trypho was a Jew, who had been driven out of 
X^alestine by the war, and who was at that time 
Cravelliiig through Greece, where he had studied the 
<3recian philosophy, and was much esteemed by all 
Masses. His conversation with Justin, shows the 
^;tate of the controversy at that time, between Jews 
atnd Christians, and comes to the present day with 
^vndoubted evidences of its genuineness. 

Upon his return to Rome, we find him in serious 

^x)ntact with the Cynic philosopher, Crescens, a man 

^^ho exhibited the most uncompromising hostility to 

Christian doctrine^ doubtless, because it attacked 

the abominable vices to which he was notoriously 

^dieted. Justin offended him by his first apology, 

and was brought into personal controversy with him, 

80 that he now became his determined enemy. The 

emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was indefatigable in his 

opposition, and Justin determined to address to him 

an apology, for the Christians; hoping to soften his 

mind and change the current of opinion, which was 

much against the church. 

We have placed thii3 as his second apology, 
although in most of the cppies it is styled the first; 
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and it has been difficult to determine which has the 
best claim to priority^ although it is a matter of com- 
paratively little importance. The apology itself, how- 
ever, is testimony, that an error has occurred in ad- 
dressing this apology to Antonius Pius, and styling it 
the first instead of the second. He speaks^ for 
instance, of the death of Christ, as occurring one 
hundred and fifty years before, of the death of Anto- 
nius Pius himself, and quotes from the other apology^ 
which is conclusive in showing that it was certainly 
in existence when this was writteli. 

In addressing to the emperor a defence of Chris- 
tianity, a circumstance of great interest determined 
his course ; and drew from him the most able docu- 
ment which appeared upon this subject, up to the 
close of the second century. The occasion was this : 
a woman of notoriously vicious character, became a 
convert to the faith, and she immediately set about 
the work of converting her husband, that she might 
not be any longer the sharer of his vices ; for she 
soon discovered that she could not withdraw from 
the shameful practices to which she had been accus- 
tomed, in connection with him. Being unsuccessful 
in every attempt to reform him, and having deter- 
mined to extricate herself from every obstacle to a 
religious. life, she procured a divorce. The divorced 
husband sought revenge, and informed upon her as 
a Christian, which caused her arrest. The ac- 
cused petitioned for delay in the judicial investigation, 
that she might have time to arrange her afiairs, in- 
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forming the emperor, that then she would willingly 

appear for trial. This was granted, arid the enraged 

l^usband finding that his object was delayed, turned 

against her religious instructor, whose name was 

I^tolmaeus. He was brought before the prefect, Ur- 

Wcujg^ where he openly confessed that he was a 

Christian, and was condemned to death. Luciusy 

^'^t her Christian, who was standing by at the time^ 

^^d to the prefect, ^^ Wherefore have you sentenced 

^^ <leath this maA, who has committed no murder, no 

*5^^C\, no adultery ; but only because he is a Chris- . 

**^^=^ ? You are aicting in a manner which is not be- 

^^^Xfcing, either the emperor, or the philosopher, the 

^^^^ of the emperor." He was asked if he was a 

^t^'Hstian; which, when he confessed, caused hiin to 

^'^^I'e the same fate ; and a third, who stood by, was 

^^^demned in the same summary manper, 

This apology is valuable, as a specimen of the man- 
^^^ in which the first Christians defended themselves 
^S^nst their heathen adversaries; and the argu- 
^^^^nts are forcible and conclusive. He attacks his 
^^vertery, Cresceris, most likely, in order to destroy 
^18 influence with the emperor, for after adverting to 
^^e occasion of writing the apology, he says, *^ And I 
^Iso expect, by persons of this sort, to be murdered, 
jDerhaps by Crescens, ihe pretended philosopher, 
^or he deserves not the name of a philosopher, who, 
Xvith aview of pleasing many deceived persons, pub- 
licly accuses Christians of atheism and impiety, 
I though he himself, be totally ignorant of their real 

i 26 
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character. I^ Justin^ have interrogated him and $; 

proved that he is quite unacquainted with the sub- c 

ject; I am willing to undergo an examination before 
you^ in company with him. And my questions and 
his answers^ will make it evident to yourself^ that he 
knows nothing of our affairs ; or^ at least^ conceals 
what he does know.'' This apology had little influ- 
ence with the emperor^ as he was not disposed to yield 
any point; and^ as Justin had predicted^ Crescens 
procured his imprisonment. He was brought before 
Rusticus^ the prefect^ who had succeeded Urbicus^ 
and who was a stoic of considerable eminence^ as he 
had been tutor to the emperor ; and whose services 
Marcus acknowledged to have been of considerable 
advantage to him. Rusticus undertook to persuade 
Justin to sacrifice to the gods^ and obey the emperor^ 
but he so clearly defended the doctrines of his 
religion, and so fully proved the unsatisfying nature 
of the learning and discipline of the masters of his 
time, that Rusticus inquired, in what kind of discip- 
Une he had been educated ; he told him, th^t, although 
it was fashionable to despise Christianity, yet he had 
found in its teachings and discipline, more pleasure 
and profit, than in all the other systems of the world, 
and it was in this he was educated. ^^Wretch !'' re- 
plied Rusticus, ^^art thou captivated with that reUr 
gton?" Justin replied, "I am, I follow the way of 
Christians, and they are right in doctrine." ^^What is 
their doctrine?'' asked the magistrate, Justin replied, 
^^We believe the one only God to be the Creator 



i 
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of all things^ visible and invisible ; and we confess 
our Lord Jesus Christy to be the Son of God^ fore- 
told by the prophets of old^ and that he is now the 
Saviour^ teacher^ and master of all those who are 
duly submissive to his instruction^ and that he will 
hereafter be the judge of mankind. As for myself^ 
I am too mean to be able to say any thing becoming 
his infinite deity : this was the business of the pro- 
phets, who^ many ages ago had foretold the coming 
of the Son of God into the world.^^ ^^Where do the 
Christians usually assemble ?'' asked the prefect. 
The God of the Christians is not confined to any par- 
ticular place. ^^In what place do you instruct your 
scholars ?'' Justin named the place in which he dwelt^ 
and informed him that there he explained Chris- 
tianity to all who resorted to him. There were 
flix other Christians arrested at the same time^ 
and the prefect severally examined them also^ 
after whlch^ he turned to Justin and said^ ^^Hear thou^ 
who hast the character of an orator^ and imaginest 
thyself to be in possession of truth. If I scourge thee 
from head to foot^ thinkest thou that thou shalt go to 
heaven.^' Justin said, ^^although I suffer what you 
threaten, yet I expect to enjoy the portion of all true 
Christians; as I know that the divine grace and 
&vor is laid up for all such, and shall be so while the 
world endures." Rusticus again asked, "Do you 
think that you shall go to heaven and receive a re- 
ward ?" "I not only think so, but I know it, and have 
a certainty of it, which excludes all doubts,'' was the 
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reply. Here the prefect ihsisted^ that they should all go 
together and sacrifice to the gpdSr ^^No man/' replied 
Jtistin, "will desert true religion for the sake of error 
and impiety. '^ Urbicus saidy^^Unless you comply you 
shall be tormiented without mercy/^ but, he- replied, 
^^we desire nothing more sincerely than to endure tor- 
tures for our Lord Jesus Christ, andl>e saved. H.enee 
our happiness is promoted ; and we shall have confi- 
dence before the awful tribunal of out Lord and Sa- 
viour, before which, by divine appointment, the whole 
world must appear.^' The others assented, and said, 
"Despatch quickly your purpose, we are Christians, 
and cannot sacrifice to idols." The governor then pro- 
nounced this sentence. ^^As to those who refuae. to 
sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the imperial edicfe, 
let them be first scourged, and then beheaded accbid- 
ing to the laws.'' They were led back to the prison 
full of joy, and when, in execution of the sentence, 
the whip was applied, they rejoiced, and to the 
last were strong in faith, giving glory to Ood. 
Their friends procured their bodies, and had them 
decently interred. 
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As an mstructor in theology Justin had many ad- 
mirers^ and there accompanied him to Rome^ a Syrian^ 
by the name of Tatian, who was a sophist by profes- 
sion, but who, through Justin's instrumentality, was 
converted to the Christian faith. This man is re- 
garded as a Christian father ; but he flourished as a 
Gnostic teacher, of a remarkably imaginative mind, 
and indulged in the wildest speculations. While 
Justin lived, his influence prevented the power of his 
imagination from gaining an ascendancy over his judg- 
ment; and it was not until after Justin became a 
martyr, that he gave loose reign to foolish specula- 
tions, and adopted the most wild and fanatical opinions. 
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Before he had given himself up to the speculations 
of philosophy^ he was as ardent in the cause of 
Christianity as he became afterwards in pursuit of 
his errors. As an evidence of which^ he wrote an 
apology for the Christian religion^ entitled Oratio ad 
Gr(Bca8y which^ although it breathes the spirit of 
oriental philosophy, yet it sets forth the development 
of the Christian doctrine in his own experience. In- 
fluenced by systems which he had examined, he 
shows, notwithstanding, that Christianity had a bat 
hold upon his affections, and he determined to defend 
it against the attacks of enemies. His errors, too, in- 
duced practices in his own life, which show the 
sincerity of his belief, and the ardor of his faith. 

Tatian described the highly wrought allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Myths, as so many symbols of a 
foolish speculation of natural philosophy, and the 
gods themselves, symbols of the elements and opera- 
tions of nature. When he was led to examine the 
Old Testament, he received salutary impressions, and 
says of it, ^^These writings found acceptance with me 
because of the simplicity of the language, the unstud- 
iedness of the writer, the intelligible history of the 
creation, because of the prediction of the future, be- 
cause of the wholesomeness of their precepts, and be- 
cause of the doctrine of the one God which prevailed 
throughout them." Having thus come to the con- 
clusion that Polytheism was untenable, and none 
other than a monotheistic religion could be true, he 
was prepared in some degree for the gospel. 
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In connection with his apology, he wrote an "Ad- 
dress to the Heathen/^ in which he defended the 
barbaric philosophy, o<xo<re^« rM0af0a^, against the 
contempt of the Greeks, who, as he says, receired all 
their knowledge and arts from barbarians themselves ; 
but his apology is all of his writings that has reached 
our day. 

He brought from Syria the foundation of his specu- 
lations, and an ascetic disposition which never left him ; 
and it was now strengthened and confirmed by the 
adoption of the Egyptian and Cabbalistic philosophy. 
One of his principal errors consisted in his Gnostic 
view of the imperfection of matter as a cause of evil ; 
and the consequent merit of rising above all appetites 
and passions by an ascetic life. These views led him 
to the impression that there was a superior merit in 
a life of celibacy; and he wrote a treatise upon 
Christian Perfection^ in which he sets forth Christ as 
the ideal standard of a strict ascetic life. In this work 
be largely insists upon a single and abstinent life, and 
in proof of his positions he quotes largely from apocry- 
phal gospels, from which he drew a picture of Christ 
after the most perfect Gnostic model. By the most 
illogical mode of interpretation, he claims authority 
from 1 Cor. vii, 6, to place marriage and incontinency 
in the same condemnation ; and affirms that they are 
both in the service of the devil. He was not only 
guilty of such perversions of the sacred text, but 
Eusebius says, that he was charged with having made 
numerous changes in the original text itself. Later 
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writers, however, seem to shield him froin the tmpu- 
tatioa of having done so with a view" to strengthen 
his doctrinal or ethical views ; and suppose that the 
changes which he made were either those of Hebra- 
isms, to purer Greek, brthat he possessed different 
readings of the text itself. There Was a remarkable 
tendency in the spirit of some church teachers of this 
age, to overlook the true character of the Christian 
religion, which designs to penetrate and ennoble all 
the relations of human life ; and set up as meritori- 
ous before 6od and man^ various fasts and absti- 
nences, ascribing a peculiar sanctity and merit to an 
ascetic life; and especially to a state of celibacy. 
Nor was the notion of a meritorious, efficacy all that 
prompted to its adoption; . the reference and respect 
of ^n ignorant communify, and the hope of obtaining 
a subsistence, without personal labor and honest 
occupation, led naany to its adoption* 

This gave rise to convents and monkery. Women 
now began to form themselves intb associations, and 
orders of religious females devoted to celibacy, who 
professed to be sanctified to God alone, and therefore 
made their claims upon the charitable and humane 
for support. The erroneous notions of a priesthood, 
and distinct classes and orders of ministers, whose 
sanctity and abstemiousness commanded deference to 
their priestly character, and efficacy to the- opus ope^ 
raium of their ceremonies, led to the adoption of ce- 
libacy among the clergy. The council of Elvira, in 
the third century, when this spirit had gained a com- 
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plete ascendancy^ enacted^ that those bishops^ priest8 
and deacons^ who were living in the marriage state 
should be deprired of their places ; and that virgins^ 
i¥ho had left their order^ and would not return to it 
again^ should not be allowed the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper^ even in the hour of death.* 

Many of the Gnostic teachers^ inculcated the doc- 
trine of asceticism from the very nature of their sys- 
tems^ and their modes of worship required its adoption^ 
in order to preserve their consistency. They held^ 
that the world was the work of an inferior spirit, of 
an ungodly nature, and that man was destined to a 
higher life, when he should possess a higher nature : 
That this nature might be obtained, by combatting his 
evils or cultivating a licentious contempt of his 
passions, by throwing off all law and moral obligation. 
They would not allow man to be capable of revela- 
tions from the divinity, but, regarding him as impri- 
soned in this world, many considered that every 
thing outward had no connection with the inner 
man, or was entirely indifferent to it ; and hence, either 
held their passions in contempt, or made a virtue out 
of their restraints. This accounts for the vile prac- 
tices in which many indulged, on the one hand, or 
the rigid abstinence and self-mortification practiced 
on the other. 

A disposition to outdo the piety of philosophers, 
and thereby give greater credit to Christianity in 
the development of its practical tendency, in some 

• Clement. Strom, iii, 466, C. Iren. i, 28. 
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instances^ led to this ascetic habit^ especially among 
some Christian teachers^ but with Tatian^ it had^ no 
doubt, its origin in his notions of the cause of evil, 
and the power of matter, which it became necessary 
to combat, in order to its purification. 

In reference to the doctrine of .£ons, according to 
Iren»us/the notions of Tatian, were something like 
those of Valentinus. His system, called f^The heresy 
of the Encratitae,* taught that God isent forth by aya 
act of his own will, the Logos, through whom the 
universe was brought into existence, the essence of 
which had eternally existed. He sayff, ^^The Logos 
through the will of God sprang from his simple na-^ 
ture," and it taught, that the first emanation was tke 
Logos, which is the first medium through which all 
things flow to God, and which proceeds fi-om the 
divine nature, without being separated from it. The 
mind of man, he conceived, to be produced from an 
essential emanation from the divine Logos. He drew 
a distinction between the rational mind, and the ani- 
mal soul, and supposed the world to be inhabited by 
subordinate spirits, which were diffused through 
every part of the visible world ; with niany other 
opinions equally absurd. 

As these were in imitation of the Egyptian and 
Cabbalistic philosophy, it shows Tatian's preferences, 
and the force of education; and although Christi- 
anity had been taught him by Justin, yet the Platonic 

* Theodoret. Haer. Fabr. I, i. c. 10. 
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notions of his master^ opened a door for greater 
license^ which he indulged in the most extravagant 
manner after he was gone. 

But the monastic austerities found their opponents ; 
and IMonysrus^ bishop of Corinth, a writer of some 
celebrity, in the second century, is found among the 
number. He wrote to Pmytus, a bishop in Grete, 
urging hini not to impose such heavy and needless 
burdens upon Christians, especially as to the necessity 
of preserving their virginity. This gained Pinytus 
oyer j and he wrote ^ reply, in which he extols Di- 
onysias, and admits the necessity of feeding the flock 
with stronger meat, lest the people should remain 
in a state of infancy. Dionysius wrote sereral epis- 
tles to the churches, which, although they have not 
reached our day, demonstrate that he had the life and 
spirit of the gospel at hearty and sought to confirm the 
chiirches in peace and unity, and expel heresy from 
their midst. He wrote to the Lacedaemonians on 
doctrinal subjects ; to the Athenians, in relation to 
their declension after the martyrdom of Publius, and 
their revival under the care of Quadriatus. He wrote 
to Crete, guarding the Christians against certain 
heretical opinions, and in his letter to the churches of 
Pontus, he defends the Lapsi, or fallen brethren, and 
urges that those who were penitent, should be receiv- 
ed again into the bosom of the church. 

He also wrote a letter to Soter, bishop of Rome, 
which is characterized by its pathos, and the love shown 
forth in it towards unfortunate and distressed, mem- 
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bers of the church. Churches were often found in a 
suffering condition^ and persecutions had banished 
many to the mines^ where their hardships were great 
in the extreme ; and the church at Rome was opulent^ 
so that he feelingly exhorts her bishop^ not to neglect 
the cause of suffering humanity^ but to urge his flock 
to minister of their abundance to the suflering mem- 
bers scattered over the world. 

The apologist^ Athenagoras^ is but little known as 
it regards his personal history ; it is said that he was a 
catechist^ of the Alexandrian school^ before Clem- 
ent^* and with the apology he wrote to the emperor^ 
M. Aurelius^ and his son Commodus^ we have a wri- 
ting of hit in defence of the resurrection of Christy 
which is, however, of but little note. 

The church in Asia Minor, was beset by Gnostic 
teachers and heathen scoffers, who were generally of 
high intellectual attainments, and a particular change 
in the theology of the church, gave rise to an anti- 
Gnostic party, who had to contend with the speculative 
caprice, and unbounded license of the Gnostic sects, 
and the schools, which had made rapid strides upon the 
church in these parts. Autolycus, who was a heath- 
en, took advantage of this condition of things, and 
heaped upon the church at Antioch, reproaches, in a 
strain of ingenious arguments, with the exhibition 
of great learning. Theophilus, who was the bishop 
of this great metropolis, and a man of remarkable 

* Philip of Sida, the last of the presidents of the Alexandrian school, Dissert 
in IrenKum, published by Dodwell, but not worthy of reliance. 
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powers^ and great acquirements^ addressed to him an 
apology in three books^ refuting his positions and 
ably defending the Christian religion. Theophilus 
was a convert from heathenism^ who was educated in 
all the learning of his day. His greatest obstacle 
appears to have been^ a belief in the resurrection^ 
a doctrine which contradicted his philosophy ; but it 
was successfully explained^ and he became fully 
grounded in the belief of its truth. He wrote against 
the Gnostic sects^ with great spirit^ and defended the 
practical Christian spirit^ which now began to op- 
pose itself to all the forms of heresy and opposition. 
There is no doubt, but this adherence to the truth 
was the result of St. John's labors in the Asiatic 
churches ; his teachings being fresh upon the mem- 
ory, tended greatly to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of the Gnostic schools, and inspire this wor- 
thy bishop to contend for the feith ; and the influence 
of traditionary documents, would be greatly prevent- 
ed by a strong attachment to the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and the preservation of the 
genuine writings of inspired men. 

This class of teachers sought to confirm their views, 
and oppose them to the Gnostic speculations, by a 
reference to the churches of apostolic origin, and 
^eat care was taken to collect the views of these 
churches, and show their concordance, as authority 
for the doctrines which were held. With this view, 
Hegesippus, a Jew of Asia Minor, travelled to collect 
the usages of the Jewish and heathen churches, and 
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to persuade himself of the harmony of Christian doc- 
trines^ in the different churches throughout the world. 
He has given us the result of these researches in a 
work called ^Tive Books of Ecclesiastical £?ent8 ;" 
but he was an opponent of the Paulian party^ and so 
strongly favored the Ebonitish views* that bin doc- 
trinal opinions are not altogether ^und. The same 
course was pursued by Melito^ bishop of Sardis^ who 
travelled through the east^in order to obtain informal 
tion in ecclesiastical affairs^ and he has left behind a 
catalogue of the books of the Old Testament^ with an 
Apology addressed to M. Aurdius^ about the year 
177. Melito^ however, was an extensive writer in 
his day, although many of his works are only known 
to us by name. 

The contemporary of Melito, was the bishiop of 
HierapoUs, in Fhrygia, Claudius ApoUianariies ; who 
wrote several works which are only known to us by 
name. There is a fragment of one of his works which 
is preserved by Eusebius against Montanism, but his 
writings in general, show that he was occupied upon 
the same subjects which engrossed the attention of 
Melito, and other church teachers of Asia Minor. 

These were times of peculiar interest, for, beside 
the various Gnostic sects, the great variety of doctrinal 
opinions, and the opposition to the faith, from avowed 
adversaries, Montanism began to make great havoc 
among the churches. This drew forth the ability and 
zeal of the teachers on both sides, and an interesting 

* fiuseb, b. ii. 23. 
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view of talents and piety could be developed, had we 
the documents which were extant in the latter half of 
the second century; enough, however, is left us to 
know that there were men always raised up of suit- 
able abilities, to defend Christianity in the time of its 
greatest need. 
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rnsRE existed among the fkthers generally^ a 
p and abiding conviction^ that the conscience of 
ft, universally acknowledged the existence of God ; 
they differed among themselves^ in their concep- 
I of his nature ; and that difference is attributable 
lie mode of thought^ through which they were 
ught to their different conclusions. Deriving 
ir conceptions of God's nature from a sensuous 
laism^ or from a heathen mode of contemplating 
ure^ they could not comprehend the proper spirit- 
ity of the divine beings but looked upon vywfjM, as 
ned and ethereal body, composed of earthly ma- 
27 
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terials^ and thus suffered their conceptions of God to 
take a sensuous form. The idea of God carried with it^ 
to them^ the most real existence^ and whatever they 
felt or knew^ of the presence of the Supreme Beings 
fostered their impressions of his sensuous existence^ 
and impressed them with the thought^ that all above 
the senses, became mere abstractions. 

But such was the realism of many^ that it led to 
that theological disposition^ which reduced every 
thing to substantiality. This was the case with Ter- 
tullian^ and such likewise was the turn of thought, 
with the Alexandrian teachers, especially Clement, 
and Origen ; who deduced the Christian doctrines 
after a learned and scientific manner. 

On the other hand, there was an entire abandon- 
ment of speculation, and imagination, among those 
who sought to find in Christianity a religious spirit, 
that arose to God through the heart. Such maintained 
a religious consciousness, that all images of divine 
things were faint expressions, of what the soul ex- 
periences in the inward life of faith. Such was the 
impression of Irenaeus, for he says, "All which we 
predicate of God, we speak as if in a kind of com- 
parison ; they are only images which love makes for 
itself, and our sentiments and feelings throw into 
these images something more than actually lies in 
them.'' The great misfortune was, that one extreme 
in this instance, as on many other subjects, led to an 
other, and from the realistic, many were led to an 
idealittfy which deprived the Great Supreme of those 
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attributes essential to a true Christianity. The reli- 
gious realism of some, led to the notion of a merciful 
and saving affection of God, separate from all ideas 
of his holiness ; and separated the attributes of God, 
by a. singular inconsistency in their belief, in refer- 
ence to the redemption of the soul. Separating the 
goodness of God from his righteousness^ they mistook 
the true character of God's wrath^ and the nature of 
sin. Marcion, the Gnostic teacher^ upon these views, 
was opposed^ by Tertullian, who very properly asks 
hiiD; if ^^the forgiveness of sin does not presuppose 
the existence of sin, in the sight of God ?''* And he 
maintains^ that a separation cannot take place be- 
tween his goodness and his righteousness, for ^^The 
goodness of God,'' he says^ ^^has created the world^ 
and his righteousness duly arranged it/' recognizing 
that attribute which apportions to all, that which is 
just. 

But Origen, and the Alexandrian teachers, did 
not properly conceive ofthe "wrath of God" against 
sin ; they philosophised too much, and not only en- 
deavored to eradicate the carnal views which were 
held^ but ran into the other extreme. Taking a mid- 
dle path, between a carnal Anthropopathism^ and the 
Gnostics, and between the Gnostics, and the rest of 
the fathers, they endeavored to present the justice of 
God under the notion of a divine love, which is ex- 
hibited in the education of inteUigent creatures; thus, 
Origen says, in one of his sermons,! "When the 

• Adv. Marc, ii, 20. f Horn. 18. 
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scriptures speak of God absolutely^ and not in his re * 
lation to man, they declare that he is not like a man, 
for there is no end of his greatness, and the Lord is 
a great God, and a great King above all gods, .... 
But when you hear of the wrath of God, do not im- 
agine that wrath is a passion, to which God is subject. 
It is a condescension of language, in order to convert 
and amend the child, for we ourselves pet on a look 
of severity and anger towards chfldren, not from 
feeling the passion ourselves, but designedly. If we 
preserve our mildnesisi of aspect, and testify our love 
of the child, without changing our look, as the real 
interest of the child would require us to do, we spoil 
it utterly. Thus God is represented to us as angry, 
in order to our conversion and improvement, while 
in fact he is not subject to anger ; but thou wilt un- 
dergo the wrath of God, by drawing down upon thy- 
self by thy wickedness, sufferings hard to be borne 
when thou art punished by what is called the wrath 
of God." On the other hand, the rest of the fathers 
set aside the idea of justice, as totally inconsistent, 
with the n£Lture of a perfect God, and opposed the 
God of justice, by the goodness of God, maintaining 
that there is no such thing as retributive justice in 
God at all. 

About the end of the second century, the peculiar 
character of the speculations of the fathers, led to a 
development of the doctrine of a creation out of 
nothing. To this doctrine, the Gnostics opposed the 
saying, ex nihilo nil fity ^'from nothing^ nothing can 
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5ome.'' A religion which consisted in a deification 
>f nature^ and either made God the author of the 
brm and fashion of a chaotic mass^ or made the un- 
x>n9cious chaos moved into form^ by a succession of 
:aases and effects. 

There lived at Carthage, an artist of great celeb- 
rity^ by the name of Hermogenes^ who opposed the 
Christian doctrine upon this subject, although he was 
listinguished from the Gnostics, in his speculations, 
18 tkey were more Grecian than Oriental, and not, of 
x>i]rse^ quite so imaginative as the Gnostics were 
lisposed to be. He only departed from the Christian 
hith in this one point, which departure, however, 
wtm very important to the whole Christian scheme. 
Sermogenes opposed the emanative scheme of the 
GhKMStics, because be regarded it inconsistent with 
(he nature of things, as he could not see how un- 
icij beings could emanate from a pure and holy 
Gkxl. Upon the same mode of reasoning, he contro- 
rerted the creation of the world out of nothing, be- 
cause, if its source of being was the will of God only, 
the purity of God's character forbids the idea, that 
be could have produced that which was imperfect or 
evil. This theory led him to absurd notions upon the 
origin of evil, and obliged him to assume the posi- 
tion, that matter is itself the source of evil ; that if 
organic matter was eternal in existence, it limited 
the creative power of God, and established the notion 
of two principles, the forming and fashioning, and the 
undeterminate and passive ; the latter existing only 
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in connection with the organization which is given 
to it, by the power of the former. That all orders of 
spiritual existences, whether encompassed by clay, 
or freed from being corporeal, in the regions of 
space, were created by God, out of eternal vicious 
matter. 

TertuUian boldly assails his brother African, on 
his doctrine of matter, and the origin of the world;*' 
as also his opinion in relation to the soul,f yet he 
allows that he was a Christian in the main^ and an 
eloquent and ingenious man. 

Both TertuUian and Irenaeus held the simple doc- 
trine of creation, as taught in the scriptures, without 
any attempt at speculation, concerning it ; but Origen 
was distinguished for a system peculiar to himself 
although that system was founded upon the persua- 
sion of the church, yet he went, in his speculations^ 
far beyond the prevalent belief. He advocated a 
creation out of nothing, acknowledged the beginning 
of our world, but supposed himself at liberty to 
speculate upon the pre-existence of matter, before its 
present formation ; and ran into a system, which op- 
posed itself to any beginning of creation. He con- 
ceived that the upholding of the world, was a contin- 
uous creation, and thereby, that there was an absolute 
dependence of creatures, without any beginning in 
time. What he says of the creation of the divine 
image in the adopted, explains his views upon this 

• Liber contra Hermo^nem. 
t TertuUian wrote a tract upon this subject, de Cen.«u Anims, which has not 
reached our day. 
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subject. "Now, the image of glory is not produced 
3nce for all, and then ceases to be produced ; but as 
long as the light is efficient in creating the image 
itself, so long is the image of the glory of God, con- 
itantly created. If, therefore, thou hast the spirit of 
idoption, (sonship,) God constantly begets thee in 
that same sonship, in every act, and in every thought, 
ind thus thou art for ever being born as a son of God 
in Jesus Christ."* 

Bishop Methodius, a man of much inferior abilities 
to Origen, controverted these opinions, so far as he 
understood 'them, and urged against Origen as many 
ibsurdities as his system contained. But, as he evi- 
lently mistook the nature of the opinions he attempt- 
ed lo controvert, there is but little interest in the con- 
roYcrsy. Mosheim thinks, that Methodius was a 
nan of an accurate and discriminating mind,t but he 
jcrtainly, in this controversy with Origen, shows 
freat deficiency, even in comprehending his adver- 
ary j for he beats the air with arguments, which do 
lot meet the question at issue between them. Origen 
nsists upon a continuous creation, in his misconcep- 
ion of the sustaining power of God ; but Methodius 
irges against it, as implied in their creation, the ne- 
cessity of self-existence. 

The great doctrine of the trinity soon began to 
igitate the theological polemics of the church, and 
ibout the middle or early part of the second cen- 
tury, through the influence of Grecian philosophy, 

*Jerem. Horn. ix. § 4, ed. Huet. p. 106. f ^ccl. Hist. Book 1, cent, iii, p. 171 . 
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numerous opinions sprang up upon this subject^ and 
methods as numerous were attempted^ to explain and 
bring it down to human conception. 

Philo conceived rightly^ from the writings of Moses^ 
upon the doctrines of the trinity. He speaks clearly 
in many instances^ although it must be admitted^ that 
he is not always consistent; yet his expressions show 
how prevalent were the speculations of the times^ in 
relation to this subject : he says that ^Hhe Logos is the 
character of God^ the image of Grod^ the house of 
the Father in which he dwells; that be is the divine 
word^ and governor of all things/'* with many such 
expressions. 

No one can be conversant with the writings of Py- 
thagoras^ Socrates^ and Plato^ without being sensibly 
impressed with their speculations upon this subject; 
and will see that they must have had recourse to the 
same sources of information as Philo. Indeed^ Chal- 
da&anS; Phoenicians^ Greeks and Romans^ in their ora- 
cles^ as well as their writings^ acknowledged that the 
Supreme Being had begot another being from all eter- 
nity^ which they asserted was the creator of all things^ 
and which they sometimes termed^ the Son of God^ 
sometimes the word^ sometimes the. mind^ and some- 
times the wisdom of God. 

The Egyptians called their trinity^ hemptha^ and 
represented it by a globe^ a serpent^ and a wing, so 
disposed as to form one hieroglyphical symbol; and 
among the descendants of Zoroaster was found the 

• Philo*s Work», passim. 
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saying, ^The Father finished all things, and deliv- 
ered them to the second mind. It must be evident, 
ait least, that ideas existed of a trinity, and however 
irague those were, they show that the doctrine, when 
beld by the fathers, was not calculated to impress the 
inquirer that it contained any thing very remarkable. 
Bat there were those, whose speculations combatted 
the doctrine . of the fathers upon this subject so 
rtirongly, that they present an important part of the 
X)ntroversies of these times, and those speculative 
lotions current among philosophers, account for the 
liversity of their conceptions. 

Pounded, as this doctrine is, upon a purely prac- 
ical basis, some of the fathers transplanted it to a 
egion entirely foreign to it, and gave opportunity for 
ts iadmixture with extraneous matter. In this, they 
ook another step towards settling the doctrines of 
Jhristianity upon a speculative, instead of a practical 
asis. There were, however, some, upon the other 
liand, who curbed the free development of doctrine 
irith a view of obtaining uniformity, a,r\d prescribing ^ 
ccording to certain fixed conceptions, a church the- 
logy — a party which time has proved, were the more 
langerous. 

It is remarkable that speculative ideas were already 
:urrent, under different forms, among Jewish theolo- 
fians. Oriental and Platonic theosophists and philo- 
ophers ; and there already existed, among the former^ 
wo different views in the conception of this doc- 
rine. One party believing in the notion of an hy- 
28 
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postasis^ or the divine Logos^ as a spirit existing in 
an independent personality, although in the most 
intimate union with the Father or divine First Cause. 
The other party held, that the Logos was nothing 
more than the reason which was hidden in 6od^ or 
revealed in the operations of nature, or which is 
manifested in human speech. This latter party con- 
ceived that this reason could not be separated from 
6od^ because any such separation would be inconsist- 
ent with a perfect monarchia ; and they could not 
otherwise maintain the unity of God against polythe- 
ism. But they differed, as they happened to be 
influenced by the Christian doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, (which was the more prevalent mode of 
conception,) or the peculiarities of monarchianism. 

As we have said, one party was careful to main- 
tain the unity of God, the Polytheistic notions around 
them obliged them to be exceedingly careful upon 
this subject; but they rejected the hypostasis and 
conceived a union so intimate that they excluded the 
idea of personality in the trinity altogether. They con- 
troverted the idea of an independent personality, yet 
they maintained the divinity of Jesus Christ. But 
the other controverted the trinity as well as the di- 
vinity of Christ, yet attributed to Christ a character 
the most godlike not to be divine. Their views were 
in accordance with the Ebionites, with the excep- 
tion, that the latter attributed to the human nature 
of Christ the influence of divine power and wisdom 
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at a certain period in bis humanity^ while the for- 
mer supposed this union coeval with his exist- 
ence. 

The Patripassians sought to dignify Christ, in 
claiming for him the character of the supreme Qod 
himself, revealed in human nature. They regarded 
God as hidden before such revelation in humanity, or 
before the creation ; and the Son, or Logos, after the 
revelation identically the same, without any distinc- 
tion in any sense, save in the sense of a God hidden 
and unknown, or a God revealed and known through 
creation and incarnation. This made them represent 
the sufferings of Christ as the sufferings of the Father 
from which they derived their name. But among 
them there were differences of opinion, as the spirit 
of their teachers directed. 

At Rome, we find a teacher of this school by 
the name of Praxeas, who, after some success in 
spreading his peculiar views, went to Carthage, 
where he obtained more notoriety and a greater 
number of adherents. Here he came in contact with 
Tertullian, who, on account of the opposition of 
Praxeas to Montanism, wrote against him with some 
spirit. From Tertullian it would appear, that among 
the followers of Praxeas there existed a differ- 
ence. One party believed that the Son of God was 
the revealed God of creation, the appearance of deity 
of the Old Testament, and in the human body. In 
his incarnation they represented that he made him- 
self the Son, or Logos, by extending his agency, and 
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thus was the offspring of a self-creation.* The other 
believed that there was no distinction in regard to 
the divine being, and applied the name Son of God 
altogether to his humanity. f 

Praxeas was a confessor. He had, during the 
persecution tinder Marcus Aurelius maintained his 
professions of Christianity under severe tortures. 
This gave him an influence which he would not other- 
wise have obtained ; and, at Carthage particularly, 
enabled him to teach his peculiar views with consid- 
erable success. No doubt, the difference existing 
among his followers grew out of a want of capacity in 
many of them ta enter into the subtleties of his sys- 
tem ; and, as a consequence, it has reached us under 
different representations. 

It appears that Noetu? of Smyrna was anodier of 
this party, who, on account of his heresies in the for- 
mer part of the third century, was excommunicated. 
/When he was before the synod, answering the 
charges against him, his plea was, that the doctrines 
which he held were in an eminent degree calculated 
to dignify the character of Christ.J It seems, that 
two men, of whom we have no farther knowledge, 
Epigonius and Cleomenes, were the founders of the 
system which Noetus propagated ; and for which he 
was excommunicated. But it is likely that, in some 
of its features, Noetus had improved their views, for, 
according to his teachings, God was visible in reve- 
lation and invisible at his own good pleasure — that 

• TertuDian, c. 10—26. f Tfrtwll. 27. % Hippolyt c. Noet c. ii. 
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le was begotten and underived, and that there was 
lO other person than God the Father. 

The bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, Beryllus, was 
mong those who would not admit of any distinction 
Q the diyine being, but there is great diflSculty in 
lefining clearly his views. It seems, however, that 
m account of his opinions a synod was held in 244. 
lere Origen was permitted to take part in the dis- 
ussion. From this we infer that Beryllus held, 
iiat^ before the appearance of Christ, there was no 
Ion of God as a being personally diflferent from the 
•"athLfer; that the existence of the Son of God was 
n ideal existence in. the foreordaining council of 
arpd,or that the Logos existed as a dependant power 
►f the Supreme Being.* But Beryllus diflfered with 
he Patripassians in a belief that, contemporaneously 
nth Christ^s incarnation, an existence of an inde- 
>endently personal Son of God began, which wias 
listinct from the Being of God. The council main- 
ained against Beryllus, that Christ had a reasonable 
luman soul, for he maintained that instead of such a 
x>ul, it was supplied by the special oixotofAUArwOtiw fnviAarot, 
mt of which the God-allied personality of Christ 
was formed. Jerome says that Beryllus thanked 
Origen, by letter, for the wisdom he had imparted 
upon the occasion.f 

In the latter part of the second century there 
sprang up in the Roman church, a party founded by 
Theodotus, a man who had been excommunicated 

• S€C Origen, t. 1, Job. p. 42. f De. Vir. HI c. 60. 
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by Victor, the bishop of Rome ; but whose influencs^ 
and opinions caused his party to extend rapidly in 2m^ 
state of separation from the predominant church^ 
They elected Natalius as their bishop, on account of~ 
his being a confessor, and because he was held lit, 
great esteem. But he had departed from the spirit of^ 
his faith, and mourned over the loss of religious en- 
joyments, and now finding, among the party over 
which he was elected, so little of that enjoyment 
which he desired, he returned to the predominant 
church. This, in a great measure, broke up the par- 
ty, and they would have here ended but for one 
Artemon. 

This man, however, came forward and rallied 
the friends of Theodotus, and the party viras now 
called Artemonites. They continued for a long time^ 
for they are spoken of in the controversies which 
arose upon the divinity of Christ, both by Novatian. 
at Rome, and in the conflicts with Paul of Somosata. 
They held that Christ was a mere man without 
having any particular connection with the Father, 
save the influences of the Holy Spirit. They were 
fond of the Aristotelian dialects and critical inquiries ; 
from which we see the eflfect in their creed. And 
it is worthy of remark, that the notions of men in 
these times upon the subject of the divinity of Christ, 
was formed very much in accordance with the 
schools of philosophy to which they were most de- 
voted. The Neoplatonists formed speculative notions 
of the divinity of Christ, or the trinity, while the 
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Aristotelian dialecticians reduced the subject to hu- 
man comprehension and denied the divinity of Christ; 
and there is no doubt but the Artemonites were 
very much influenced in their notions from their 
philosophical preferences. A large portion of this 
party was accused by Epiphanus and others^ of form- 
ing a system of criticism which perverted the scrip- 
tures to suit their dogmatical views; and of rejecting 
St. John's Gospel and the Apocalypse. It was, no 
doubt^ on this account that Hippolytus defended the 
genuineness of these two books. Epiphanus calls 
them the axo^oi, Jtlogiy which is designed to point 
out their heretical opinions in denying the genuine- 
ness of the gospel which contains an account of the 
Logos. 

The Somosata doctrines, as they are sometimes 
termed, were anti-trinitarian, and in the hands of 
Paul of Somosata, who became bishop of Antioch 
about the middle of the third century, made a great 
impression upon the church. The party which em- 
braced his opinions was called Paulians ; but there 
was nothing that can be said of their views that origi- 
nated with Paul himself. He did not deny that the 
scriptures ^eak of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
but still, he taught that there was but one God. What 
he understood by the Holy Ghost, is difficult to de- 
fine ; and whether he understood, by the Logos, the 
word in God, or, the word proceeding from God, is 
also doubtful. But he certainly taught that the word 
or wisdom in God was not a person, but was in the 
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divine mind^ as reason is in the mind of man. He also 
taught that Christ was a mere man, beginning to ex^—^ 
ist when born, but possessed of the wisdom of Grod^ 
which gave him the character of Son of God ; but as hes 
asserted that this wisdom deserted him when he suf- 
fered, h^ made Christ superior to man only in the su- 
perior gift with which he was endowed. 

In order to erase all impressions of the divinity bl 
Jesus Christ from the church at Antioch, Paul for- 
bid the use of those hymns and spiritual songs, assert- 
ing his proper divinity, which had been in use, and 
confined that part of the church service to the use of 
the Psalms of David. This man is accused of many 
innovations, among which, liot the least, is the con- 
nection of civil office with the ecclesiaistical ; and 
he permitted the customs in use at the schools of 
rhetoricians and theatres, of giving public evidences of 
approbation by the noisy acclamations and clapping 
of hands, to approve his teaching and sermons, during 
divine service. 

Many were the effijrts made to convict Paul of er- 
roneous doctrines before synods without success, until 
the year 265, when a presbyter by the name of 
Malchion, who was also by profession a rhetorician, 
forced from him a declaration of his opinions before a 
synod, and he was deposed from office. 

These same opinions led to an angry controversy be- 
tween Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, and their au- 
thor ; but, unfortunately for the latter, in his pastoral 
letter against Sebellius, (an author of opinions of some 
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Dtoriety> ,wh<>.liy^ at Ptolmaia in Pentapolis^) and 
'aut of Somosata, he uoed hard expressiooB ^pd sin- 
idar. comparisons^ which drew forth from ihe bishQp 
fRome^ Dionysius, k reply. It seem that Sabdliua 
s6d the Apocryphal Gospels^ and contended that 
sere was a supreme unity in 6ody and that Fathei'^ 
otty and^Holy Oho9t^ werc^ oidy three forms in which 
lat unity Is repealed ; he denied to the Redeemer an 
ternally enduring personality^ asihisown words evj- 
ently show, when he says/ ^^Just as the Logos was 
egotten for our sake^ so also^ doeg he return back 
g&in after us^ to that which he was before^ so that he 
lay be what he was before^ after we have attained 
> die union with God, to which we are destined.'^ 
le compares his doctrine to the sun, whose en- 
ightening and warming substances were emblems of 
he Logos and Holy Spiritf In this controversy^ 
lie council at Antioch considered the subject^ and 
ondemned the expression ^mnnop, Homousian, em- 
ployed against the followers of Paul — an incident 
rhich laid the foundation for the controversy which 
prang up in the fourth century. But the bishop of 
klexandria was not tenacious about a subject which 
le conceived was incomprehensible, so that the true 
^nd important features of his doctrine were admitted ; 
is the bishop of Rome designed to contradict those 
vho placed the Son of God in the grade of a creature, 
issigning to him a beginning of existence in time. 
3ut still, Dionysius of Alexandria, must not be un- 

* Lib. cit c. 12. t £pipban. Emna, 62. 
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derstood as departing from the peculiar views of the 
Alexandrian teachers^ which were clearly devel- 
oped at more recent periods. 



NoTX. — On p«ge ttl, Noetu ii npratented ai believing tint '"God wu be- 
ipotten end nodeiived.*' Tbeodorat, who thus repreeented Um, imdoaMedlj 
nndeiftood this inieiSnrenee to flie generation of flie Logoe, or Son ;and NoetoB 
intended Uwt •^begotten," wu one of the mefliode tfarongfa which God wai Tiii- 
ble;eq^ecialij»ei he Btintainedfte unity of God, without any trinitf. 
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0b Learning, Industry, and Doctrines— His pupil Hippolytus. 

The most prevalent opinion in relation to the 
birth-place and parentage of Irenseus is^ that he was 
a Greek^ bom of Christian parents, in or near Smyr- 
na^ in Asia Minor: but there is no certain know- 
ledge in relation to either, as accounts of his origin 
are inferred either from his own or other produc- 
tions. His doctrines and spirit prove that he came 
from the schools of Asia Minor, and we gather that 
his first instructor was Papias, bishop of Hieropolis; 
a man who seems to have been of unquestionable 
piety, but of little abilities, so that he did not con- 
tinue long as his pupil. We find him next with 
Polycarp in Smyrna ; and as both Papias and Poly- 
carp were pupils of St. John, he may be supposed to 
have received his instruction from the best authori- 
ties of his time. 
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The churche3 of Lyons and Vienna seem to bare 
been the oflfspring of the church at Smyrna; although 
French historiams^ claim to have derived their Chris- 
tianity from Rome* Gregory Tours states that seven 
missionaries went from- Rome at a very early period 
and foAinded seven churches. One of these mission- 
aries was said to bQ Dionyi^us^ of Paris; who intro- 
duced Christianity in that city. But without relying 
upon the uncertain t^mony of Gregory^, who .wrote 
towieurds the dose of the ^ixtb century^ when the 
most febulous accounts of the origin of churches were 
cfa:cuiated> we have a document much o)d^^ which 
gives an account of Saturninus^ Who foiitided the 
church at Toulouse^ where he suffered a most cruel 
and shameful death. Lyons, and, Vienna were in 
constant communication with the church at Smyrna, 
and when they needed assistance they sent to that 
city, as in the case of Irenaeus; for it ^eems that 
when Pothinus, the bishop of Lyons, required • aid, 
Irenaeos was sent, when he was either a. deacon, or 
presbyter at Smyrna, to co-operate with him. Here 
he distinguished himself as a faithful Christian min- 
ister, a writer, and finally as a martyr. 

In the great struggle for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, against the Gnostic and other specula- 
tions of these troublous times, the more . spiritual 
teachers of the church, who attempted to oppose 
these innovations, concerted the idea of establishing 
a defined creed, or theology, for the church. Tl^is 
was prominent among the teachers of Asia MiAor, or 
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thoK ministers- who came fft)m that school of theolo- 
gians. Thej were doubtless actuated by a truly 
Cbristian consciousness/ but they opposed to these 
ip6calatioQS>jdoctrines equally foreign £'om the true 
Gilth/ and hence.it had a very unhappy tendency^ 
Eratieus i$ras among this class e£ cfaurdi teachers/ He 
wxm Jof a practical Christian tutn^ after his venera- 
i)lB instructor; bat in opposing 6|i(»ticism wiA a 
^hurchly theology^ he was not only aidibg to estab- 
[iiiriiimoet dangerous precedent^ but with the essen-: 
[iai features of Christian doctrines^ he held many* 
things 'which he incorporated therewith^, entirely 
foreign to the truth. This led him to appeal to 
diorches as apostolicaj f and finally to Rome^ as the 
9telesuii.ajM)sto&:ias of greatest a&lhority* 

. Im bis worlc against th& Onostics^ he gives a .uni- 
renal creedy rery much resembling the Apostles' 
Qfeisdy and is one of the most ancient* conf^i^ions of 
liuth upon record. He insists^ that to this all the 
ttt cbncches give witness by. their united concur- 
rowe^ while atty unprejudiced person may deduce it 
Droiii the scriptures : ^^ Although scattered over the 
pphole world/' be says^ ^Hhe church as carefully 
Muntains this faith as if it inhabited only one house, 
[t believes these things as if it bad one soul^ and the 
Ame hearty &c.; it preaches and teac^ them as 
liamioniously to if it had only one mouth." 

This effort to establish a theological' basis for the 
nrhole church'/ gave rise 46 a spirit of controversy, to 
Mrhkh it had heretofore been a stranger. Gnosticism 
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was an extravagant speculation^ and it was opposed 
by an opposite extreme^ in the form of a reUgious 
realism and extravagant feelings excited by Montan- 
ism. What contributed in a very great degree to the 
spread of Montanism was, that it oflfered an enthusi- 
asm in the character of its doctrines^ suited to the 
spirit of the age ; and Irenaeus^ no doubt^ was tinctured 
with its doctrines^ as it opposed itself to Gnosticism. 
But he labored to moderate their views^ and re- 
concile their doctrines^ for the sake of maintaining 
unity among the churches. 

Irenasus is distinguished in all the ecclesiastical 
events of his day — as a writer^ he is considered dog- 
matical^ but as a controversialist^ he diflfered with 
many in his times^ because he steadily kept in view 
the pleasing task of reconciling diflferences instead of 
widening the breach between contending parties ; and 
thus harmonized the churches^ instead of arraying 
them against each other. 

The church at Lyons^ during the persecutions of 
Marcus Aurelius^ had many members from the church- 
es of Asia Minor who were prominent in the Monta- 
nistic movements. In Asia Minor^ congregations were 
first formed of these professing Christians^ and a most 
violent controversy arose between them and the 
church at Rome and elsewere. The church teachers 
classed the Montanistic prophets among the Ener- 
gumieniy or such as were possessed by evil spirits. 
Synods were called, and many declared themselves 
Montanists, to the surprise of the whole church. 
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While this state of things lasted^ the Montanists in 
the churches of Lyons and Vienna took a lively in- 
terest in the agitation of this subject^ and wrote to 
Rome through their bishop^ Eleutheros. Irenaeus^ 
18 he was held in great esteem^ and favored their 
news^ was the bearer of their letters : he was at the 
nine time deputised to represent them and their 
nriBhes. Some suppose that the object of these breth- 
ren^ together with the mission of Irenaeus^ was to 
express a decided disapprobation of the Montanistic 
movements, and endeavor to correct the evil. But 
iH the circumstances considered, would lead to the 
conclusion that the object of the church at Lyons, and 
their presbyter, Irenseus, must have been to urge the 
ipirit of Christian moderation, endeavor to lower 
the importance of the controversy, and maintain 
Christian unity. This, too, is in keeping with the 
character of Irenseus, who was, no doubt, to a great 
legree, if not decidedly, Montanistic, as well as a 
^reat lover of unity. He foresaw that the Montanists 
would be under the necessity of propagating tbem- 
lelves as a schismatical party, and by cultivating 
Ohrtstian moderation on the one part, and lowering 
the importance of some peculiarities, on the other, 
that result might be avoided. But the effort was un- 
raccessful, and the Montanists became a separate 
church party, under the name of Cataphrygians. 

As a Montanist, Irenaeus was in favor of the doc- 
trine of a millenial reign which the Messiah should 
establish upon the earth, towards the end of the world. 
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To the more serious and thinking^ this .doctrine wa$ 
regarded as a season of rest to the ehiurch^ after the 
violent persecutions tp which it was subjected^ and 
prophecy was examined in ordej to. .test the time^ 
when heathenism^ its opponept^ should be .conquered 
and the church find peace* Upon (his ..pointy the 
mdet' prevalent opinion among the modcuate^ wa% 
that the world was to endure six thousand years in its 
present condition, ahdlhat the seventh^ or last thou- 
sand of the .world's existence, was to be the rest and 
Sabbath of the church*. But a carnal Judaism had 
engrafted sensuous images, foreign to the scriptural 
teachings upon this subject ; and the Phrygian spirit 
which was exhibited in Montanns, was also developed 
in Papias, of the same countiy, who was bishop of 
Hieropolis, engrafted the most sensuous views upon 
this subject into Christianity. Papias may have been 
a man of piety, but his want of judgment and sound 
critical views, together with an easy credulity, caused 
him to collect oral traditions, and sayings of the lives 
of Christ and his apostles, which gave to his notions 
of the Millenium a fanciful and gross character. This 
was opposed by the teachings of the New Testament, 
and opened a field for the licentious to indulge, under 
the supposed authority of Christianity. Many of this 
class supposed the millenium very near at hand ; but 
with Irenaeus the millenial kingdom waa only a state 
of preparation for the saints, who were to be placed 
in the enjoyment of a higher state of bliss, by a grad- 
ual preparation for the more perfected revelation of 
the divine glory. 
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His doctrine is^ that after the resurrection^ the saints 
df Gk>d will^ in different degrees of nearness^ in the 
boly city^ in Paradise, or in heaven, enjoy the sight 
3fAe Lord; ^'for/^ he says, ^^every where shall the 
Sariour be seen, as they who see him shall be worthy.'' 
But he conceived this in the sense, that during the 
1000 years, the Christians were to be prepared for 
their enjoyment of the presence of God by the "re- 
iurrection of the just, which takes place after the 
coming of antichrist, and the destruction of all na- 
tioiis who are under him, in which the Christians shall 
reign in the earth, growing by the sight of the Lord, 
and through Him, shall they be habituated to receive 
the glory of Ood the Father, and shall, in the king- 
dom> receive a conversation and communion and 
unity of spiritual things with the holy angels.''* To- 
gether, with the risen ^nts> he supposed that those 
who had resisted antichrist, would live and propa- 
gate a pure seed, without the curse which preceded 
the world's history ; aiid hence made marriage as one 
of the joys of the millenium. 

He supposed that Jerusalem would be rebuilt, for 
he says, that ^^the earth being restored and Jerusa- 
lem rebuilt," the Jews wbuld also be restored, as a part 
of' the Christian church ; he says, "we have shown 
a fittle before, that the church is the seed of Abra- 
ham^ and, therefore, that we may . know that in the 
New Testament, after the Old, He shall, out of all 
nations, gather together those who shall be saved, 

• Irensus, IS, 86, 1. 
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raising up from the stones children to Abraham." 
Justin Martyr was of the same opinion with Irenseos, 
as he regarded the millenium as a part of the faith, 
notwithstanding many opposed his views: this is clear, 
when he says, ^^I, and whosoever are, in all thingsof 
sound Christian doctrine, know, that there shall be 
both a resurrection of the flesh, and 1000 years in Je- 
rusalem, built, and adorned, and enlarged, as the 
prophet Ezekiel and Isaiah, and the rest confess."* 
Trypho asks Justin the question : ^^Do you confess 
that this place of Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and your 
people gathered together and be in joy with Christ, 
together with the patriarchs and prophets, and those 
of our race, and even those who become proselytes 
before your Christ came ?"t To which he assented, 
and goes on in other parts of the dialogue to confirm 
the views which were held Ity the fathers of his day. 
Seventy years after the decease of St. John, the 
bishop of Sardis, Mileto, is found among the more 
spiritual advocates of the doctrines of the Chiliasts. 
He says that, "in the divine promises, we look for 
nothing earthly or transitory, as the Militans hope; 
no marriage-union, according to the phrensy of Cerin- 
thus, and Marcus; nothing pertaining to meat or 
drink, as Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Lactanius, assenting 
to Papias, assert; nor do we hope for 1000 years 
after the resurrection, the reign of Christ will be on 
the earth, and that the saints will reign with Him 
amid delights, as Nepos taught, who feigned a first 

'Di&log. k S flbid. 
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resurrection of the righteous^ and a second of the 
ungodly^ and that^ between these two^ the nations 
that know not Ood will be kept in the flesh in the 
corners of the earth. Which; after the 1000 years of 
the reign of the righteous upon the earth, are to be 
excited by the instigation of the devil, to war against 
the righteous with a shower of fire, and thus dying, 
are, together with the rest, who before died in un- 
godliness, to be raised in an incorruptible body, to 
eternal punishments.^'* 

No name has reached our day, of any writer 
who advocated an opposite opinion to the Millenari- 
ans, until the early part of the third century. Origen 
was the first who openly impugned the doctrine and 
charged its suppprters with being ^^disciples of the 
letter alone," ^^refusing the labor of understand- 
ing, and as following a certain surface of the letter of 
the law.^'t Irenaeus, it is true, blames some for ^^at- 
tempting to allegorize," and no doubt the sensu- 
ous chiliasm of the church grew out of that mode ; 
for its advocates were arrayed against the alle- 
gorizing mode, as the work of Nepos shows.J At 
any rate, Origen charges them with thinking in this 
way, for he says that they thought ^^strangers should 
be given to them as ministers of their delights, whom 
they were to have as ploughmen, or builders of the 
walls, by whom their destroyed cities should be built 
up," with "looking for promises consisting in bodily 
pleasure and luxury," and that "they, therefore,chiefly 

* De Dogm. Eccles. c. 52. f De Princ. ii, 11, 2. X See Euseb. H. E. Wi, 24. 
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long to hare again^ after the resurrection^ such flesh as 
shall nerer &il in the power of eating and drbking, 
and doing all which belongs to flesh and blood ;" — 
and of^ ^'eren after the resurrection^ marriage-union, 
and begetting of children." 

Dionysius of Alexandria opposed the views of Ire- 
neus in a work which shows that he only followed 
in the steps of his great master Origen. 

We find^ however^ an opposition to these views in 
Rome, as well as in many of the churches of an anti- 
Jewish origin, especially in the war which they waged 
against Montanism, but Irenaeus regards this opposi- 
tion in the light of Gnosticism, and combats it as a 
Gnostic speculation.^ 

Animated by the love of church unity, when Vic- 
tor, in the celebrated Easter controversy, renounced 
communion with the churches of Asia Minor,t on 
account of the difference of opinion which existed 
between them, Irenaeus wrote him a letter, in the 
name of the churches of Lyons and Vienna, in which 
he says, "We live together in peace, without regard- 
ing these differences ; and the difference in our regu- 
lation about the facts, makes our agreement in faith 
shine forth more clearly." When this difference was 
first revived, in A. D. 171, which formed the second 
great controversy, there was no rupture on account 
of it; all parties found a brotherly reception in 
Rome, and were admitted to the communion up to 
the time of Victor : from this circumstance Irenaeus 

• Iren. V. 32. f See page 122. 
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represents^ in his letter, the bishops before Victor as 
models of toleration, and he says, *'The apostles com- 
mand us to judge no man in respect to meats or 
drink, or fasts, new moons, or Sabbaths. Whence, 
then, come controversies ? Whence divisions ? We 
celebrate feasts, but in the leven of wickedness 
and evil, because we divide the church of God, and 
observe outward matters, while we leave the weight- 
ier matters of love and faith untouched. We have, 
nevertheless, learned from the prophets that such 
bsts and such feasts are displeasing to the Lord." 

The chief work of Irenaeus which has descended to 
us, is his confutation of the Gnostic systems; this is 
preserved in a literal Latin translation with fragments 
of the original Greek. Many of his works are lost, 
and their existence would never have been known to 
us, but for his own mention of them. With the let- 
ter he wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, there is 
another addressed to a presbyter of Rome, Florinus, 
with whom Irenaeus was intimate in his youth, while 
they both lived with the venerable Polycarp. This 
letter was written in consequence of some peculiarity 
of opinion which Florinus had embraced, respecting 
the creation of evil. It is difficult to judge from the 
title of the work with any degree of accuracy, in what 
the opinions of Florinus consisted. Eusebius quotes 
the title/ which- indicates that the work was in two 
parts; the first of which means that Florinus had 

• It mils tfaoB : ^9^1 l^m^X'^ ^^' ""^ fwiWww m dtot connv xmja/u 
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denied the doctrine of the yjnmrum, or unity of God ; 
or an essay to show that God is not the author of 
evil; and the second implies that he attempted tq 
show that the creator of evilisnot God. There is no 
doubt^ that while Fiorinus acknowledged the unten- 
ableness of a theory^ which placed the cause of evil in 
God^ he fell into an opposite extreme^ and supposed 
a self-existent principle of evil out of God. It was 
this which Irenaeus opposed when he addressed him 
thus: *'These doctrines, the elders who preceded 
U8y and who was in the habit of intercourse with the 
apostles, have not delivered to you.'^ 

Irenaeus was learned and industrious, and employ- 
ed his talents to refute the Gnostic heresies which 
had sprung up thus early, from the union of the dog- 
mas of the Oriental, Egyptian and Platonic philoso- 
phy. But it is evident that he was less acquainted 
with the Oriental than the Greek philosophy , and 
did not, therefore, properly understand the heresies 
which he attempted to refute ; at least in their true 
origin. His representation of Christian doctrine is 
strongly tinctured with Platonism, and he has bor- 
rowed the very ideas and language of the Alexandrian 
Platonists. He calls the Son the minister and in- 
strument of the Father in creation, and says, that "God 
had no need of the ministry of angels in forming the 
world, when he had his Son and his image minister- 
ing to him." But he advanced thts in order to refute 
the Gnostic notion of the DemmrguSy or that the Crea- 
tor of the world was a divine emanation far inferior to 
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the Logos. He attributes a corporeal form to angels^ 
and the human soul ; and the duration of the latter he 
ascribes not to its nature^ but to the y^ill of God. He 
conceived man to be possessed of three parts^ body^ 
soul and spirit;* and throughout his writings^ his 
moral doctrines are by no means free from supersti- 
tion. 

The only individual known to us^ as a pupil of Ire* - 
nsus, is Hippolytus ; and this has been greatly ques- 
tioned by many able writers. But there is great re- 
semblance in their views, and many circumstances lead 
to the conclusion that Irenaeus had considerable con- 
nection with him. It is certain, that Hippolytus had 
a very prominent place among the writers of these 
times^ and great interest has been created/ in more 
recent days, to learn the particulars of his life and 
writings. He was a bishop, but of what place is un- 
certain; some writers place him at Rome, others 
make him a Metropolitan of Arabia; f but it is cer- 
tain that he is found sometimes in the east and at 
others in the west. 

Ih A. D. 1551, there was dug up at Rome, a mar- 
ble statue of Hippolytusi dedicated to his memory, 
with some account of his works. He is here repre- 
sej^ted in his episcopal character, sitting upon his 
9ftmf or episcopal seat ; and, underneath him, is the 
sixteen year cycle of Easter which he prepared. He- 
wrote extensively in Chronology, and is the author 
of various exegetical, doctrinal, and polemico-doc- 
trinal works. 

* Irene. Hercs, Uii. c. 8, n. 8. f Kuscb. vi c. 20. 
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As an exegetical writer he is supposed to precede 
Origen; and Jerome thinks that he is an accomplish- 
ed interpreter of scripture. He wrote a commentary 
on the bible^ which is quoted by Jerome. He also 
wrote a work in which he attempted, to refute thirty- 
two heresies; a small work on antichrist ; and a com- 
mentary on the book of Daniel^ in which he places 
the end of the world at 600 years after the birth of 
Christ 

Hippolytus^ like Irenaeus^ was a Montanist^ and 
defended the doctrines of this sect with great zeaL 
In the commencement of the third century he is 
found among the controversialists respecting the fes- 
tivals of the church f but the little we know of him 
is gathered from others^ as most of his works have 
not reached our day. 

* Cf. ffieronymi Ep. 72. ad Vital. 
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In 177^ Lyons and Vienna^ and the neighboring 
towns^ became the scenes of most cruel and relentless 
persecutions. The fanatical rage of the people was 
beyond all control. Christians were reviled^ ill treat- 
ed, and plundered ; the legatus, and oflScers of the 
government shared in the persecuting spirit, and 
greatly contributed to its violence. False reports 
were currently circulated of Christians in their pri- 
vate assemblies ; and hundreds were cast into prison 
as common felons. Under these circumstances, 
although it was dangerous to interfere, yet a young 
man of rank and influence, whose name was Vettius 
Epagathus, knowing the injustice done to Christians hy 
31 
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such reports^ asked the privilege to prove them false, 
and expose the fallacy of such opposition. He 
was asked if he was a Christian— to which he un- 
hesitatingly replied that he was — when^ instead of 
hearing his defence, he was ordered to prison. 

The account given by the church of this bloody 
persecution, shows the remarkable firmness and peace 
of the sufferers under the most trying circumstances. 
It says, ^^they were bedewed and strengthened by 
the waters of life, which flowed forth from the heart 
of Christ, and that nothing is terrible where the love 
of God existed, nor painful where the glory of Christ 
dwells.'^ The governor ordered all Christians to be 
sought out, and the slaves of such as were known 
were arrested and put to the torture, in order to dis- 
cover the retreat of their masters, or be made to con- 
firm the evil reports of the proceedings of Christians 
in their assemblies. To gratify the soldiers, and fear- 
ing the torments to which they were subjected, they 
accused them of eating human flesh, with other un- 
natural crimes, which incensed the people even to 
madness against the church ; and the most dia- 
bolical inventions were employed to torture the 
worshippers of the true God. In this state of un- 
heard of rage, four persons were selected as special 
victims on whom to spend the fury of ^^the multitude, 
the governor, and the soldiers.'' Sanctus, who was 
a deacon of Vienna, was the first who, amidst the 
tortures, indignities, and barbarities of these minions 
of the devil, sustained a calmness and silence of the 
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most extraordinary character. They could not ex- 
tort from him who he was, what was his name, or 
whether he was free or a slave ; to every interroga- 
tion he replied, "I am a Christian." Not satisfied 
with the usual modes of torture, they procured bra- 
zen plates, which they made red hot and applied to 
the tender parts of his body. Maturus was a recent 
convert, but strong in faith, even to martyrdom. 

Attalus had been ^^a pillar and supporter of the 
church,'^ and when in the amphitheatre, he was led 
about with the inscription in Latin carried before 
him, ^^This is Attalus the Christian,'^ and nothing 
saved him from immediate death but the discovery 
that he was a Roman citizen ; but orders soon came 
from the emperor, and he was executed. In com- 
pany with Attalus, a physician, by the name of Alex- 
ander, was executed. This man was so deeply 
moved during the examination of the Christians, and 
evinced such an interest in the affairs of the sufferers, 
that the governor asked him who he was, to which 
he boldly replied, ^^I am a Christian." He was then 
put to severe torture in the amphitheatre, and with 
the rest went to receive a martyr's crown. During 
the torture of Attalus he was seated upon an iron 
chair heated to redness, and being terribly scorched, 
when the smell issued from him, he said to the mul- 
titude, "This indeed which ye do, is to devour men ; 
but we devour not our fellow men, nor practice any 
other wickedness." But the most remarkable case 
of the four was Blandina ; she was a female slave 
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whose mistress was afterwards put to death — but who 
now stood by^ fearing that her senrant would not wit- 
ness a good confession^ for she was a very delicate 
female. Daring the trial^ such was her firmnees and 
apparent peace^ that her torturers were amazed. 
While she was enduring a succession of the most 
shameful torments^ to all questions^ her only reply 
was^ ^^I am a Christian^ and no wickedness is prac- 
ticed among us.'^ She was suspended to a stake^ in 
the amphitheatre^ while two others were being tor^ 
tured^ and such was the power of her prayers^ that 
her fellow sufferers were greatly encouraged. When 
she was brought forth again^ it was in company with 
a youth^ whom she encouraged during his tortures ; 
but who expired in the hands of his tormentors. She 
was placed in the iron cbair^ enclosed in a net to be 
tossed by a raging bull^ and finally pierced through 
with a sword. 

The aged bishop of Lyons, Pothinus^ was dragged 
before the tribunal, where the legate asked him^ 
"Who is the God of the Christians?'' to which he 
replied, "You shall know him if you prove yourself 
worthy of such knowledge." He was cast into pris- 
on, with crowds who shared a similar fate, and such 
were his sufferings from the brutal treatment he re- 
ceived, that his age and in6rmities could not endure 
them, and he died two or three days after his arrest. 
While an idolatrous crowd were bowing to the image 
of Cybele, in a neighboring town, a Christian by the 
name of Symphronius refused to join in their wor- 
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ship. He was seized and conducted before Hera- 
dias^ the governor, who said to him, '^You are a 
Christian, I suppose." He answered, "I am a Chris- 
tian : I pray to the true God who rules in heaven ; 
but I cannot pray to idols ; nay, if I were permitted, 
1 would dash them to atoms, upon my own responsi- 
bility.'^ Efforts were made to save him, but neither 
threats nor promises could induce him to renounce 
his faith ; and he was finally sentenced to be behead- 
ed. On his way to the place of execution, a scene 
enraed of some interest : his mother was a woman of 
great piety, and she followed close by, as he moved 
to the place of execution, exhorting him to firmness 
and faith: "My son, my son," she cried, "keep the 
living God in thy heart; we cannot fear death, which 
leads so certainly to life : up, my son ! let thy heart 
be up ! and look to him who rules on high. Thy 
life is not taken from thee to-day, but thou art con- 
ducted to a better. By a blessed change, my son, 
thou wilt pass this day to the life of heaven." 

But a favorable change soon took place in the con- 
duct of the emperor. In the war of 174 against the 
Marcomanni, and the Quaddi, the army was reduced 
to great peril and distress by a serious drought. 
Their distress was increased by the position of the 
army, as it had to face the burning sun, without shade 
or shelter. All hope of success failed, and their de- 
struction seemed inevitable ; but there were many 
Christians in the army, who, at this critical moment, 
fell upon their knees, and asked God for rain. While 
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they were yet in the attitude of prayer, the heavens 
became clouded, and the rain soon fell, to the great 
gratification and relief of their fellow soldiers. The 
storm which ensued frightened their enemies, and 
Marcus Aurelius gained the victory. TertuUian, in 
speaking of this occurrence, says: "Marcus Aure- 
lius also, in the Oerman expedition, received rain 
after a drought, at the prayers of the Roman Chris- 
tian soldiery. How often have the drought of coun- 
tries been removed by our kneeling and fasting.^' In 
commemoration of this event, Marcus Aurelius gave 
the legion, which was composed mostly of Christians, 
the name of Legio Fuhninea, He caused the perse- 
cution to cease, and issued an edict inflicting heavy 
penalties upon all who disturbed Christians in their 
persons or privileges on account of their religion. 

Prosperity attended the church, and from Lyons 
and Vienna it spread into Germany.* Irenaeus him- 
self gives us this account, referring, no doubt, to that 
part of Germany subject to the Romans, and easily 
reached from its connection with Gaul ; but he leads 
us to suppose, from his language, that it had even 
reached the neighboring independent tribes; when 
he says, "Many nations of barbarians, without paper 
or ink, have, through the Holy Spirit, the word of 
salvation written in their hearts.'^! The times were 
remarkable for the peace granted to the church 
through the world,! and through some singular inter- 
position of divine Providence, Commodus, who was 

• Iren. H»res. I. i. ch. 10. f lb. iii. c. 4. | Eiiseb. B. V. c 19. 
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himself a most base and vicious profligate^ did not 
persecute the church. He was more mild than his 
father^ and through the influence of Marcia^ the fa- 
vorite concubine of the emperor, Christians had peace 
for nearly twelve years, after eighteen of the most 
serious and bloody persecution. 

The political broils which followed the murder of 
Commodus, soon changed this favorable state of 
things, and gave to mobs and governors the oppor- 
portunity of unrestrained vengeance upon Christians. 
Although they had a temporary repose under that 
sovereign, partly through the influence of Marcia, with 
whom he lived in illicit intercourse, and partly 
through his own indifference, yet the law of Trajan 
was not repealed, and, although there was no legal 
effort to seek after Christians, in order to bring them 
to punishment, yet, when they were informed upon, 
they were immediately put to death. Appolionius, a 
Roman senator, was accused, before the Perfaectus 
arbis, of being a Christian, by one of his slaves. He 
avowed his faith with great firmness, and on that ac- 
count was sentenced by the senate to be put to death ; 
but the slave was also put to death for informing 
upon his master. 

As soon as the emperor, Severus, was seated up- 
on the throne, he surrounded Lyons with an army, 
and ordered all Christians to be put to the sword, 
without distinction of age or sex. The execution of 
this order was obeyed with great carnage ; the streets 
of Lyons were drenched with the blood of Christians, 
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and Irenaeus, their bishop^ fell a martyr^ with many 
of his flock ; being now more than one hundred years 
of age^ A. D. 202.^ TertuUian represents that this 
emperor was favorable to the Christians^ from having 
been cured by a Christian slave^ when he was suffer- 
ing from a very severe illness. The slave's name was 
Proculus^ whom^ it is said^ the emperor always kept 
near him. But Christians were still exposed to per- 
secutions of every sort^ and if the emperor protected 
those who were in the higher walks of life from 
the rage of the populace^ the old laws still subjected 
them to danger and to death. 

There were two remarkable circumstances which 
at this time gave rise to increased persecution. The 
emperor^ from a desire to prevent the farther spread 
of Christianity, published an edict, A. D. 202, in 
which conversion to either Christianity or Judaism, 
was punished with severe penalties. This encouraged 
the unfavorable state of feeling towards Christians, 
and gave great license to the persecuting spirit. The 
season for festivals, too, in honor of the emperor, was 
at hand, and Christians became the more conspicuous 
on account of their refusing to participate in the cus- 
tomary heathen rites ; this enraged the people the 
more, and no effort, even of the civil rulers, could re- 
strain them. So great was the severity of the perse- 
cutions now, that Christians were impressed with the 
belief that it foretold the speedy approach of anti- 
christ. 

* Ireneus succeeded the renerable Pothinus, as bishop of Lyons — set |yage 
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In some districts, the privilege of pursuing their 
worship, unmolested, was purchased by the churches, 
but this was greatly opposed, by the more devoted and 
prominent Christians, on the ground, that it was dero- 
gatory to the character of Christianity, and served only 
to excite the cupidity of avaricious minions of the gov- 
ernment, and was soon abolished. 
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Spirit and Boldness of the' Apology— Its Subject and Beauty. 

The peculiar theology of the North African churchy 
has its origin in TertuUian^ although its influence and 
full development is attributed to the powerful talents 
of Augustine^ through whom it swayed the whole 
western church. Tertullian is, therefore, an import- 
ant character among the fathers, as the representative 
of the North African theology, which grew up in the 
latter part of the second, and the beginning of the 
third century. 

He was born at Carthage, the metropolis of Africa, 
A. D. 150; his father was the son of a proconsular 
centurion, who was in constant attendance upon the 
proconsul ot Africa, and he reared his son in the 
habits and faith of idolatry. Tertullian was, however, 
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educated in the best possible manner^ and his studies 
included all the literature of the times. Jerome calls 
him the first Latin writer ; but he understood the 
Greek^ and composed three treatises in that language^ 
but they have not reached our day^ only in broken 
fragments^ and unconnected parts. The quotations 
with which his writings abound^ show that he was 
extensively acquainted with poetry^ natural philoso- 
phy^ and medical science ; and^ as he was bred to the 
law^* he uses^ with great familiarity^ the terms and 
phrases peculiar to his profession. 

Before his conversion^ he was a thorough heathen, 
and indulged in all the vices of his day. We have 
no account of the particulars of his conversion, but in 
A. D. 196, we find him a presbyter at Rome, where 
his activity as a theologian soon brought him into ex- 
tensive notice. The number and character of his 
works show that he was a most zealous defender of 
the opinions which he entertained. 

His lively imagination and zeal against the Gnostic 
doctrine of iBons , which he ascribed to the Platonic 
doctrine of immaterial forms, seduced him; so that he 
unfortunately banished all pure intelligence from his 
system, and maintained that all intelligent beings, in- 
cluding even God himself, was material. "Who can 
deny," says he, "that God, though a spirit, is a body ? 
for spirit is body of a particular kind.'' He holds the 
opinion that there was a time when Christ did not 
exist, and advances some absurd opinions with respect 
to marriage, war, and the power of magistrates. 

• Euseb. H. £. u, 2. 
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It was this anti-Gnostic religious realism^ which led 
Tertullian to adopt the opinions of Montanus. This 
man was a convert to Christianity in a viUage of Mysia^ 
called Ardaban^ on the confines of Pbrygia. He was 
of a people in whose religion we recognize the wild 
enthusiasm which distinguished this sect. Inclined 
to fanaticism and superstition^ believing in enchant- 
ments and magic^ it is quite natural to transfer this 
Phrygian spirit^ which showed itself in the ecstacies 
of the priests of Cybele^ to the ecstacies and som- 
nambulism of the Montanists. But what had been 
brought forward by Montanus is in broken fragments^ 
in the language of feeling^ and not of reason ; was con- 
ceived by Tertullian^ more clearly^ and placed into a 
more rational system. 

Montanus used to fall into unconscious transports, 
during which, he conceived that he became the pas- 
sive instrument of a higher power, to deliver predic- 
tions, which were interpreted, from enigmatical and 
mystical expressions. He believed in a strict ascetic 
life, and exhorted Christians boldly to confess their 
faith, that they might seek martyrdom. During his 
transports he predicted new persecutions, and the near 
approach of that punishment which God had threat- 
ened against the persecutors of his people. He be- 
lieved in the second coming of Christ to establish 
upon earth the Millenarian kingdom, while he ex- 
tolled the blessedness of that kingdom in the most 
extravagant and singular coloring. 

Montanism taught the gradual development of the 
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kingdom of Christ : the patriarchal religion was the 
germ; the law and the prophets its infancy, the gos- 
pel its youth; and under a new outpouriag of the 
spirit; through the teaching of MontanuS; its manhood. 
It xlid not limit the operations of the Holy Ghost, 
either in man as a sanctifier and comforter^ or in the 
kingdom progressively developing new revelations. 
Tertullian maintained* that prophets were to be 
raised up who should advance and complete former 
revelations. He supposed; however, that there were 
unalterable foundations in the doctrines recognized 
by the church as fundamental; which made him 
oppose heretics; for he conceived that one of the 
evidences of the verity of their new prophets was, 
the unshaken belief in these fundamental features of 
Christian doctrine ; and he sought a church unity^ 
that the decisions of new revelations might determine 
all controversies in reference to doctrines or churck 
polity. Tertullian expressly sayS; in reference to 
these revelations settling all inquiry; "ye shall not 
thirst after any instruction ; no inquiries shall torment 
you." 

But while Montanism taught the divine author- 
ity of the existing order of bishopS; as succes- 
sors of the apostles; and the existing order of the 
church as founded upon divine direction, it look- 
ed for an order higher than these ordinary oneS; a 
race of men inspired by the Holy Ghost, who were 
in a higher sense, alone, the real successors of apos- 

• Tertullian de Pudicit. c. 12. 
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ties ; to whom belonged the apostolic power of working 
miracles. And Tertullian, whose opinions for a third 
order, by divine right, have been so extensively used, 
himself sets the church of the spirit in opposition to 
the church of bishops,* when he says, Ecclesia spiri- 
tusper spiritalem hominem^ non ecclesia numerus epis- 
ecparum. He makes the inward gifts of the Holy Spi- 
rit the marks of the true church, when contrasted 
with an external Catholicism : "The church,'' says he, 
in another place, "in the peculiar, and the most excel- 
lent sense, is the Holy Ghost, in which the three are 
one ; and, therefore, the whole union of those who 
agree in this belief, (viz. that God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, are one,) is named the 
CHURCH after its founder and sanctifier, (the Holy 
Ghost ;") and he contemplates the completion of the 
church by a more perfected revelation, through pro- 
phets or successors of apostles, to communicate infal- 
lible instruction beyond the revelations already made. 
Jerome, in his account of Tertullian, attributes his 
attachment to these new opinions to the contuma- 
ceous treatment of the Romish clergy ; they were no 
doubt jealous of his splendid talents, and great learn- 
ing, but much of their opposition may have grown 
out of his peculiar bent of mind ; which is more pro- 
bably the cause of his attachment to Montanism. 
Tertullian embraced these views about 199; and the 
greater part of his writings were composed after he 
became a Montanist. His apology, however, is an 
exception ; but the subject of this work did not call 

•De Pudicit, c. 21. 
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upon him to express any of the peculiar opinions of 
this sect 

It is probable that Tertullian did not remain always 
in the same connection with Montanism ; at any rate, 
he did not go with them to the same extremes which 
they professed : the probability is, that he formed a 
middle course between the church party, and that of 
Montanus. Some of his works eyidently aim to les- 
sen the points of difference between the two^ while 
other productions of his pen haye little or no Mon- 
tanistic peculiarities. 

His apology was written at Carthage, and address- 
ed to the goTemors of proconsular Africa. At the 
time it was written, the Christians were exposed to 
the unrestrained violence of the people ; as well as 
the action of certain laws which existed against all 
who professed the Christian religion. It is supposed 
that the old and aggravating edicts of Nero were still 
in force ; but Mosheim states,^ that, ^^In the begin- 
ning of the second century, there were no laws in 
force against the Christians ; for the senate had an- 
nulled the cruel edicts of Nero ; and Nerva had abro- 
gated the sanguinary laws of his predecessor, Domi- 
tian;'' yet, he asserts again, in a few succeeding 
chapters, that, ^^The imperial laws against Christians 
were not abrogated, and the iniquitous edicts of Tra- 
jan and Marcus Antonius were still in force." There 
was, consequently, a door open to the fury and injus- 
tice of corrupt magistrates, as often as they were 

• C«nt. ii, part 1, c. 2. 
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pleased to exercise them on the church." — Persecu- 
tions increased, when the governors of the provinces 
were cruel; if, however, they were humane, and 
acted from a sense of justice. Christians had tempo- 
rary repose. 

There are many interesting occurrences connected 
with the persecutions of these times. The tribunal 
of the proconsul Saturninus, of Numidia, became the 
8cen^ of Christian firmness and zeal on the one hand, 
and of cruelty on the other. There lived in the town 
of Scillita^ a band of Christians whose faith and works 
were making havoc in all the vicinity ; but they were 
not permitted to proceed in their labor of love, as 
they were soon arrested and brought before the pro- 
consul. Saturninus said to them^ ^^You may receive 
pardon from our emperors, if you will return in good 
earnest to our gods.'' One of them replied, "We 
haye done no evil to any man — we have spoken no 
evil bf any man ; nay, for all the wrongs which you 
have inflicted on us, we have only thanked you. We 
praise, for all his dispensations, the true Lord and 
King.'' The proconsul replied, "We too are pious, 
and we swear by the genius of our emperor, our lord, 
and we pray for his welfare, which you must also 
do." On this, Speratus, who answered for the rest, 
said, "I know of no genius of the ruler of this earth, 
but I serve my God in heaven, whom no man hath 
ever seen, nor can see. I have never stolen any thing 
from any man ; I pay, scrupulously, all the taxes and 
tributes which are due from me, for I acknowledge 
33 
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the emperor as my ruler^ but I can worship only my 
Lord^ the King of kings^ the Lord of all nations.'' 
They were remanded to prison^ with the hope that 
time would work a change in their, mind^ while their 
inevitable fate^ if they persevered^ was kept before 
them. But on the next day they were found as firm 
as at first, and three days more were allowed them to 
deUberate upon the matter. They informed the pro- 
consul, however, that he need not suppose that time^ 
or prisons, or death, could ever change their determi- 
nation ; they declared that they were Christians, and 
bid him dispose of them as best suited his purposes. 
They were finally condemned to be beheaded. When 
they received their sentence at the judgment seat of 
the proconsul, they all thanked God ; and on arriving 
at the place of execution, they kneeled down together 
and expressed their thanks to God, that they were 
counted worthy to suffer in the cause of Jesus Christ. 

In Carthage the persecution increased : three 
young men, and two women, catechumens of the 
church, were seized and brought to the tribunal or 
justice. The men were named Stevocatus, Satumi- 
nus, and Secundulus — and the women, Perpetua and 
Felicitas. Perpetua was the mother of an infant, 
her father and husband were heathens, but her 
mother was a Christian. 

The deacons of the church, finding them crowded 
together with all sorts of criminals, purchased for 
them a better apartment, in which they were baptized 
and received the communion. The father of Per- 
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petua used every exertion to save his daughter from 
BO horrid a catastrophe, and he exhorted her to be- 
hold her infant, and to save his family and himself 
the disgrace of her public execution. "Take pity on 
thy father?s grey hairs, take pity on thy tender child, 
offer sacrifices for the prosperity of the emperor !" 
cried the old man. "That,'' said she, "I cannot do ; 
I am a Christian." She afterwards said to some one, 
who upbraided her on account of her father, "his 
unhappy age pained my heart as deeply as if I my- 
self were in his case.'' At her baptism she said, the 
spirit prompted her to ask for nothing but patience, 
and her manner, during her sufferings and end, 
erinced that she did not ask amiss. 

Felicita, when she returned from the tribunal, was 
taken with violent sufferings and pain ; during which 
the jailor asked her how she could stand before the 
beasts, if she could not bear her sufferings better ; 
she replied, "What I suffer now, I suffer by myself, 
!)ut then it will be another who will suffer for me, 
!)ecau8e I suffer for Him !" When they were about 
:o suffer the sentence which was pronounced against 
heip; by being thrown to wild beasts at an approach- 
ng festival, preparations were made, according to 
custom, to dress them in the garb of priests — the 
nen as priests of Saturn, and the women as priest- 
jsses of Ceres. At this they revolted, and urged 
hat as they had voluntarily offered themselves to 
offer, their exemption from such customs should be 
^nted, with which their persecutors complied, and 
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they were suffered to appear in the area in their 
own apparel. 

They were now ushered into the amphitheatre^ 
amidst the shouts of, "The impious to the beasts !" 
"Let loose the beasts I" At the sound of the trum- 
pet, the chief of the Retiarii crossed the area, in order 
to open the den of tigers, now furious with hunger, 
and of distinguished fierceness. The second trumpet 
sounded, and the iron gate of the tiger s cave grated 
upon its hinges. All had been noise and confusion; 
but now, such was the silence, that the prayers of the 
martyrs were distinctly heard. The furious beasts 
rushed into the arena with fearful roarings, and an in- 
voluntary emotion seized the sufferers; but they soon 
obtained the victpry over their fears, and composure 
and triumph marked their conduct amidst the rage 
of. hungry beasts, and the pains of a cruel death. 
A moment since the cry was, "Let them perish;'^ 
but now, a fiendish interest calms down the crowd, 
and they watch the scene with savage satisfaction. 
Blinded by idolatry, humanity was extinguished in a 
fondness for scenes of blood* The children of Bru- 
tus, who heaped curses upon the great Pompey for 
arraying elephants in fierce combat against each 
other, were not here ! — What a mighty change had 
come over the spirit of a mighty people ! 

Just before the period in which TertuUian's apology 
was written, the Christians at Carthage were also 
persecuted with great cruelty; such was the severity 
of the governors, that they did not spare members of 
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their own families who became Christians. In order, 
therefore, that the truth might reach these persecutors 
in high places, as there was no other way to prevent 
the obstruction of public justice, he addressed the 
emperor. 

The spirit and boldness of Tertullian, is shown in 
the open and pointed manner of the address ; he says : 
"And now, O worshipful judges ! proceed with your 
show of justice, and believe me, ye will be still more 
and more just in the opinion of the people, the oftener 
you make them a sacrifice of Christians. Crucify, 
torture, condemn, grind us all to powder if you can ; 
your injustice is an illustriousproof of our innocence; 
and for the proof of this, it is that God permits us 
to. suffer; andhy your late condemnation of a Chris- 
tian woman to the lust of a pander, rather than the 
rage of a lion, you notoriously confess that such a 
pollution is more abhorred by a Christian, than all the 
torments and deaths you can heap upon her. But do 
yoqr worst, and rack your inventions for torturing 
Christians. It is all to no purpose, you do but attract 
the notice of the world, and make it full the more in 
love with our religion. The more you mow us down 
the thicker we spring up— the Christian blood you 
spill is like the seed yau sow ; it springs from the 
earth again and fructifies the more.'^ 

He proceeds to show that while the vilest criminal 
was allowed legal privileges, was heard in his own 
defence, and permitted to have an advocate to plead 
his cause. Christians were unjustly condemned with- 
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out the privilege of being allowed to answer for 
themselves. He sets forth the injustice and cruelty of 
sanguinary laws ; the possibility of their being abro- 
gated ; and the lenient conduct of many just princes 
as an example of such towards the Christians. Not 
content, however, with a defence of his brethren, he 
makes a vigorous attack upon their adversaries : and 
in a strain of the bitterest satire, he exhibits how 
much they had degenerated from their Roman an- 
cestors. 

After he refutes the arguments employed against 
the object of Christian worship, in a strain of great 
beauty, he shows who the God is, that Christians 
adore, thus : "The object of our worship is one God, 
who made out of nothing the whole frame of this 
universe, furnished with all the elements, and bodies, 
and spirits, by his word, which commanded ; by his 
wisdom, which ordained ; by his power, which ruled ; 
for the glory of his own majesty ; whence also the 
Greeks denominated the world by a word,* which 
implies order and beauty. God is invisible, although 
plainly seen ; incomprehensible by touch, although 
represented to us by his gracious revelation ; inap- 
preciable, though all our senses bear testimony to 
his existence. Hence he is the true God, since he is 
immensely great, but that which can be seen by the 
ordinary senses, or touched, or defined, is less than 
the eyes, by which it is discerned, and the hands by 
the contact of which it is defiled, and the senses, by 
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which it is discovered. But that which is immense 
is known to itself alone. This it is, which causes God 
to become intelligible, although he cannot be fully 
understood. The immensity of his being presents 
him to our minds as at once known and unknown. 
And in this> in short, consists the guilt of those who 
will not know him of whom they cannot be ignorant. 
W^ould you have this proved from his manifold and 
great works, by which we are surrounded and sus- 
tained, and filled, sometimes with delight, and some- 
times with alarm ? Would you have this proved from 
the testimony of the soul itself, which, although 
weighed down and confined by its prison, the body, 
although surrounded by evil customs, although ener- 
vated by lusts and passions, although enslaved to false 
gods, yet, when it does come to itself, as it were, 
from intoxication, or sleep, or some grievous sick- 
ness^ from which it is restored to its natural state 
of health, then speaks of God by this name only, 
because it is the proper name of the true God, 
then "the great God,'' "the good God," and "what 
God shall give,'' is the language in every one's 
mouth. In like manner, the ordinary expressions, 
"God knows," "I leave it to God," and "God will 
restore it to me," all testify that he is the universal 
judge. O glorious testimony of the soul, naturally 
impressed with the truth of Christianity ! And 
when she gives utterance to these sentiments, her 
eyes are directed, not to the capitol, but to heaven. 
For she knows that there is the habitation of the liv- 
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ing God, that he is the author of her being, and there 
the place whence she came down.^' 

This apology arrested for a time the progress of 
persecution. No one had reasoned the matter with 
these magistrates before, and such was the effect of 
this production, that when the emperor returned to 
Carthage, and learned what had occurred, he became 
ashamed, and disavowed all connection with the 
outrages which his officers had perpetrated ; and 
went so far as to make a public apology for the atro- 
cities of Plantianus, one of the magistrates, who was 
most distinguished in the cruelties of this persecution. 
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9ortii African Doctrines — Tertuilian taught MiUenarianism — Irenens upon 
tbt same Subject^The Gross Perversion of this Doctrine — Nepos at tibe 
head of the Chiliasts— His Book — The Influence of His Views upon the 
Alexandrian Church — Succeeded by Korakion— The Zeal of Dionysius — 
Hit Sueeeas in Terminating the Controversy — Foundation of the Tertullian- 
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The doctrines of the North African church, which 
m)ceeded from this Christian teacher/ may be sum- 
ned np, thus : The first man had every capability 
)f manifesting the image of God, through his spiritual 
ind moral nature ; but these powers were not de- 
reloped, although that development depended upon 
he free will of man. The nature of man was pure, 
ind through communion with God would have been 
ible to attain to a divine and imperishable life ; so 
hat it would have for ever been removed from the 
X)wer of death. Man turned aside from the com- 
nunion of God, and became subjected to sin and 
leath ; both of which notions were included in the 
erm, ♦«af«, the opposite of 'a^«^*», which signified 
livine, imperishable, and holy life. The harmony of 
he divine and human wills having been broken by 
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sin^ the consequence was^ a rending of the whole 
nature of man^ and a coniiection with an e^il spirit, 
instead of God ; and^ coiisequently^ there was entailed 
upon the whole race, the spirit of evil^ op the evil 
spirit of the world', spiritum mtmdi tmiversagenerisuo 
tradidit. 

TertuUian taught that the soul of the first man con- 
tained the undeveloped seed of all mankind, or was 
the source from whence all souls emanated, and that 
the moralquaUties of man were only modifications of 
the substance of souls through the first man. So that 
sinfulness and souls were both propagated together^ 
and we became corrupted in our first great progeni- 
tor. He believed man's nature was akin to God, and 
that sin wa$ sin, only as it w&s in contraiit with this 
element of man's nature. He says,* ^^The corrup- 
tion of man's nature^ is a second nature, which has 
its own God and Father ; namely^ the author of this 
corruption himself, but still in such a way that good 
is also present in the soul, that original, divine and 
genuine good which is properly naturd to it. For 
that which is from God is not so much extinguished 
as dimmed. For it may be dimmed because it is not 
God, but it cannot be extinguished because it is firom 
God. Wherefore, as light, which is obstructed, nev- 
ertheless remains, but does not appear if the obstruc- 
tion is sufficiently dense, eo also the good, which is 
in the soul, being oppressed by the evil, in conformity 
to its own pecuhar nature, either remains entirely in- 

* De Auima, c. 41. 
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active^ while its light remains hidden^ or when it finds 
its- freedom, 'shines out wherein opportunity is given. 
Thus some are very good, and some are very wicked, 
and yet all souls are one race ; and also in the very 
best something of wickedness, for God alone is with- 
out sin, and Christ is the only man wholly sinless, for 
Christ is also God. The divine nature of the soul 
.breaks forth into anticipations in consequence of its 
OTiginal goodnefHS. ...*.. .... Therefore, 

no soul is without guilt, because, none is without 
the seed of good.'^ He considered that grace, by its 
divine inffuence in ourx^omipt nature, communicates 
a higher power than that which resides within, in vir- 
tue of man's free will.. * 

As a Mohtaftist, Tertullian taught Millenarianism, 
(Chiilitomus,) which obtained verjr/extensively in the 
-church IB thgse times; although at Rome it Was 
branded as heretical ; a .presbyter, Caius, wrote 
aqgainst it, and attributed its origin to Cerenthuff, the 
Gnostic, whom he charged with forging the Apoca- 
lypse .for th^ promotion of this doctrine. Irenseus 
Was a Chil.iast, wha held that the Millennial kingdom 
was to be a state of preparation for the sdnts, who 
Were to be. then fitted for a higher state during its 
existence, by a more perfect revelation of God, in all 
that glory which is now hidden from them.* But 
the opinions of Irenasus is to be traced to the same 
source as that of T.ertullian, who, though a Monta^ 
nist, yet he received it from a Jewish source. The 

• See p. 2S1. 
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churches mostly entertained it^ except where they 
were anti-Jewish in their origin and spirit. 

The spirit of Montanism gave to Millenarianism a 
variety of gross and sensuous images^ and instead of 
confining it to the spiritual nature of the kingdom of 
Christy it gave it a fanciful turn^ and embodied re- 
ligious ideas in the grossest sensuality. 

The Alexandrian teachers opposed this sensuous 
chiliasm ; as their spirit tended to the spiritualization 
of all ideas about the kingdom of God and of Christ ; 
and an angry controversy ensued^ which drew forth 
all the ability and zeal of parties. 

There lived at this time^ in Egypt^ a zealous par- 
tisan of the sensuous chiliasts' party^ by the name of 
JVepoSy a bishop of the Arsenoite Nomos^ who wrote 
a defence of his opinions in opposition to the Alex- 
andrian school. This book*" obtained great popular- 
ity, and the clergy of this region occupied themselves 
more with the opinions of Nepos, than the teachings 
of the sacred scriptures; and whole sections with- 
drew from a connection with the Alexandrian church. 

The circumstances, which concluded this contro- 
versy so favorably, occurred some five years after the 
death of TertuUian ; they are as follows : Nepos died, 
and Korakion, a pastor of a country congregation, 
stood in his place as the leader of his party. Diony- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, being a man of great pru- 
dence and learning, and not forgetting his calling as 

• The title of which is ISXlyxos ruf AAXnTOf loTAhr— a Refutation of the 
AUegorists. 
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a Christian pastor^ in the dignities of episcopacy^ 
strove to bring back his erring brethren to what he 
conceived to be the truth. He therefore repaired in 
person to the congregations of those pastors who 
taught the theory of Nepos, and convened the clergy, 
and permitted the laity to be present at their assem- 
bly, where, for three days, from morning until 
night, he discussed the theory, with the work of Ne- 
po6 before him. The clergy, who defended the 
opinions of Nepos, were desired to urge all their ob- 
jections to the bishop^s positions, and he continued to 
answer them until he succeeded in turning both cler- 
gy and laity from their theory : and even Korakion 
was so convinced, that he arose in the midst of the 
Bflsembly and retracted his former opinions, and de- 
clared his conviction of the truth of the bishop's 
views. After this, Dionysius wrote in the following 
manner : ^^I love Nepos, for his faith, his diligence, 
his intimate acquaintance with the holy scriptures, 
Euad in consequence of the constant custom of psalm- 
ody, composed by him, and diligently introduced into 
the churches, and I honor the man more, because he 
is already entered into his rest. But the truth is 
clearer and of more value to me than aught besides ; 
we must praise him and agree with him, when he 
says any thing that is right ; but we must examine 
ind set him right when he writes what does not ap- 
pear to be true.'' The spirit of which remarks diows 
the secret of his wonderful success. 
In the latter part of his life, TertuUian founded a 
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sect called TertuUiaiiists ; they flourished some time 
a(ter his death, bxit soon lost their identity among the 
schisms and parties which sprang up. He built him- 
self a church/ in which he continued to teach ondl 
his death. Thi$ was the rallying point for his follow- 
ers^ until, for the want of such another leader, and 
6thel' causes^ they became extinct. 

His writings exhibit how richly bis mind was stored 
with knowledge, while they display great brilliancy 
jo( imagination, and unriyalled keenness of sarcasm. 
In describiiig hl^ style, the bishop .of Lincoln say^r, 
^^He frequently hurries his hearers along by his ve- 
hemence, and surprises them by his vigor, as well as 
the inexhaustible fertility of his imagination ; but bis 
copiousness is without selection, and there was. in his 
character a propensity to exaggeration which affected 
his language, and rendered it inflated and unnatural. 
He is indeed the harshest and most obscure of wri- 
ters, and the least capable of being accur^ttely repre- 
sented in a translation.'' He had a great fund of 
varied learning, but it was confusedly mixed in his 
thoughts, so that, when he gave expression to those 
thoughts, with the ardent character of his mindj he 
expressed himself badly, and his depth of thought 
was not expressed with logical clearness and judg- 
ment. But in embracing Christianity he entered a 
new world, and had to create, out of rough Punic 
Latin, a new language, with which to express new 
spiritual views ) and he often fails for the want of 
words to express what seemed to be flowing from a 
lively imagination, with great enthusiasm and feeling. 
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Although the heretical opinions of Tertullian tlirew 
a cloud over' his fame,, thjit. fame was not. totally 
eclipsed./ As. he was the first, so he is th^ prince 
^gaaong the.X-atin writers of the church-; and his 
works will live with the-church as a mpnuinent of his 
greatness. An ;exc(^llent writer in the fifth century 
who waa sensible, of his defects, conceived of his 
character in terms of high panegyric; aqd regards, 
very justly, the innovation of Origen as more danger- 
ous than the heresy of Tertullian. The ancient 
chucch bears ample testimony, and it seems to have 
be^n deeply impressed with his acuteness, energy, 
learning and eloquence.. Jerome says, that Cyprian 
never passed ia day Without reading some portion of 
T^uUian'a works ; "and he used frequently to say, 
gwe me my master^ meaning Tertullian.^' He was so 
powerful in argument, that in the controversy with 
the opinions of Praxeas, he is said to have detected and 
uprooted that heresy, and made JPraxeas sign a for- 
mal recantation of his doctrines. He wrote against 
Marcion with great credit and success, and his works 
iBdicate no ordinary fertility of mind^ as they are 
dear of repetition — a quality which Augustine did 
not possess. A quaint writer says of him, "This 
know, Marcion and Apelles, Praxeas and Hermogenes, 
Jews, Gentiles, Gnostics, and divers others: whose 
Idasphemous opinions he has overthrown with his 
nianyand great volumes, as it had been with thun- 
derbolts." He seems to be characterised by the 
power to sharpen a single point, by clearing it of all 
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that is extrinsic to it^ and then to exhaust it upon his 
opponents. Thoughts seem to flash on his mind like 
lightning, while he has the power to hurl them at his 
adversaries with the same clearness and power. ^^He 
flashed, he thundered, he shook Greece.'^ But he 
had his faults, and wanting in apostolic power and 
direction, is in the same category with the other 
fioithers of the church. 
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No age witnessed greater zeal in spreading the 
gospel of Christ than this; trusting little in the optM 
operatum of forms/ the first teachers sought^ by the 
truth alone^ to; touch the heart and reform the life. 
Yet the arrangenients were simple^ and the truth 
which wrought such powerful efiects^ was closetted^ 
and like its great author^ could be Jfound^ at times 
only in a manger. We find the first preachers in 
private hpiuses^ discoursing to a few humble inquirers 
after li£^ ; no splendid dome arched above Ihem^ nor 
display of architectural skilly in the place where they 
preached. A private room set apart fpr daily in- 
struction by some wealthy member^ was the place 
36 
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where the foundation was laid, for a Christian church. 
Here Christians met, until they became too numerous, 
and were either divided into smaller numbers, or had 
a church erected for their accommodation. Where it 
was practicable, the whole society met together on 
the Sabbath ; but when this was dangerous to the 
safety of the members, on account of persecution, the 
divisions were kept up in private rooms, and they 
continued to meet daily. 

St. Paul speaks of churches in the houses of par- 
ticular individuals. ^^The church in his house'' can- 
not aUude to the places of assembly for the whole 
church, for, in many instances, the phrase is particu- 
larly distinguished from the whole church : as, for in- 
stance, the church ^^that is in the house" of Aquilas 
and Priscilla, and then ^^all the brethren," as dis- 
tinguished from these particular divisions. Justin 
Martyr answers the question, "Where do you assem- 
ble ?" in the following manner : "Where each one can 
and will ; you believe, no doubt, that we all meet to- 
gether in one place ; but it is not so, the God of the 
Christians is not stuck up in a room, hut being invisi- 
ble, he fills both heaven and earth, and is honored 
every where by the faithful." He also informs us, 
that it was his custom, when he went to Rome, to 
dwell in one particular spot, and those who were in- 
structed by him, or listened to his discourses, assem- 
bled at his house. 

But it soon became necessary to erect churches, as 
societies could not assemble on the Sabbath without 
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them, and in the third century, we find them named 
in the edicts of emperors.* But they could not have 
been other than very humble houses, if they were 
commodius, for it was the absence of all pomp and 
show that always struck the heathen with the re- 
markable contrast it afforded to the outward pomp 
of other religions ; and drew forth the exclamation, 
^^ao temples, no altars, no sacrifices, no images.'' 
Celsus, the most wily opponent of Christianity, 
in those days, endeavored to show the absurdity of 
such a religion ; a religion which had neither forms, 
nor temples, nor images ; but Origen, in reply to this 
argument, says, ^^In the highest sense, the temple and 
the image of God are in the human nature of Christ ; 
and hence, also, in all the faithful who are animated 
by the spirit of Christ, living images I with which no 
statue of Jove or Phidias, is fit to be compared." 
There are fi*equent expressions throughout the wri- 
tings of the early church, which show the great con- 
tempt in which all images and symbols were held, 
and it was regarded as heathenish in the extreme, 
to employ them in any way. Clement, of Alexandria^ 
says, ^^for those men ought not to engrave idolatrous 
forms, to whom the use of them is forbidden.'' 
Gradually, however, this feature of heathenism re- 
turned, and engrafted itself upon the usages of Chris^ 
tians; it commenced by symbols upon the cups, and 
signet rings, where they represented the parables of 
the New Testament ; or the Holy Ghost by a dove, 

• The edictofGaUienus contains the foUowingtenns, B^t^nMHrifm CMTtoi 
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or the Christian church by a ship, or Christian joy 
by a lyre ; or the emblem of Christian hope by an 
anchor ; and it is believed^ that as early as the third 
century, images made their way into the churches, 
and their walls were frequently painted with a variety 
of representations. The council of Elvira^ took this 
matter into serious consideration, and Enacted that 
^^objects of reverence and worship shall not be paint- 
ed upon the wall.'^* 

Great eflFort has been made in later times, to show 
that even in the time of TertuUian, some kind of wor- 
ship was paid to the cross, and some expressions m 
the sixteenth chapter of his apology, have been sup- 
posed to confirm that impression ; the passage reads 
thus : ^^Those, again, who conceive we pay too much 
honor to the cross, are themselves our fellow worship- 
pers. If adoration is paid to any wood, the particu- 
lar shape signifies nothing, provided the material is 
the same : the form is of no importance, if that be 
regarded as the substance of a god." In this part of 
the apology, TertuUian is refuting several calumnious 
charges made against the Christians ; and shows that 
even if it were true, as alleged in this instance, the 
worshippers of false gods were in the same condem- 
nation, applying the argumentum ad hominem, of 
which this apology will show he was particularly fond. 
He is evidently refuting the charge that Christians 
worshipped the cross, as the context plainly shows ; 

• Non quod colitur et adoratur, in parietibus depingatur. Concil. lUibcret, 
C. 88. 
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as well as the passage itself^ and there cannot be A 
construction put upon any thing in the apology^ that 
favors the notion. In the time of TertuUian there 
was^ no doubt^ considerable use made of the sign 
of the cross. A well known passage in his writings* 
shows that this sign was used not only in baptism^ 
but to consecrate the rising and the rest^ the going 
out and coming in^ and all the actions of daily life ; 
k was also an involuntary sign, made whenever any 
thing of fearful nature surprised them. But it was 
used as a sign of faith in Christ at first ; and when it 
became corrupted, and Supernatural, sanctifying and 
preservative powers were ascribed to it; among the 
true followers of Christ it was abandoned. 

The opponents of heathienism likewise charged 
Christiansi with worshipping the sun, from the custom 
which prevailed of turning the face towards the east 
in prayer, and in the same apology of TertuUian they 
are defended against this charge in the following Jan- * 
guage : ^^Others again, with more reason, believe that 
the sun is the object of our adoration. If this be the 
case^ we are joined with the Persians, although we 
do not adore its image painted upon a banner ; since 
we have the sun itself with us, wherever we go, set 
in the heavens as in a shield. This suspicion, how- 
ever, has arisen from our well known custom of turn- 
ing to the east when we pray.'^ 

This veneration for the east, in very early times, 
caused churches to be erected with the principal en- 

*Treatice de Corona Militis, C. 8. 
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trance to the west^ and the altar to the east. The 
splendid churchy however^ which was erected at 
Tyre^ by Paulinus^ the bishop, in the beginning of the 
fourth century, is an exception to this custom, as the 
entrance was to the east, and the altar in the centre ; 
so also is the church at Antioch another exception, 
as it had the altar towards the west; but it is likely 
that this custom of turning to the east in worship, was 
not long regarded as important, and soon passed out 
of use. 

As many of the customs of the early Christians 
were borrowed from the Jews, the Jewish seasons of 
prayer were copied^ and they set apart, according to 
the then divisions of the day, the third, the sixth, and 
the ninth hours^ for private devotion. But early 
Christians were much given to prayer, and in con* 
nection with established seasons, were added all 
the important seasons of the times, as well as all 
. transactions which relate to temporal and spiritual 
concerns. Tertullian says, that ^4t becomes the be- 
liever to take no food, to enter no bath without the 
intervention of prayer ; for the strengthening and re- 
freshing of the body, the heavenly ought to precede 
the earthly." When he received a Christian from a 
distance into bis house amd refreshed him with food, 
he would not dismiss him without prayer; as it was 
always thought that the blessings of prayer were great- 
er than food or raiment Speaking of the brother who 
is entertained as a stranger, or from a distant land, 
this same writer says : ^^But he himself, after he has 
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been received by the brethren, must not prize the 
earthly refreshment he has received higher than the 
heavenly ; for immediately his faith will be condemn- 
ed; or, how canst thou, after the command of the 
Lord, say, ^Peace be to this house,' unless thou re- 
tomest, to those who dwell in the house, the wish of 
blessing which they have first bestowed upon thee.'' 

i» public assemblies, it was customary to pray kneel- 
iBg ; but in those days especially dedicated to the 
memory of the resurrection of Christ, the whole con- 
gregation stood up, to represent that Christ had raised 
Bp a polluted and fallen world by his death and re- 
surrection. Origen also indicates that the custom 
was to stretch oiit the hands in prayer. ^^Before a 
nan," says he, ^^stretches out his hands to heaven, he 
mvst raise his soul thither.'^ -Again, he says, ^^For 
we cannot doubt, that out of a thousand possible atti- 
tudes of the body, those with outspreading of the 
hands, and uplifting of the eyes, m^st be preferred to 
aM others, as giving some representation of the dispo- 
ntion proper to prayw." 

Two days in the week were particuJarly set apart 
fer festtng and prayer — Wednesday and Friday — ^but 
Ae Sabbath day was a day of festivity, and not of 
fiusrting. Justin Martyr says, ^We all assemble to- 
gether OB Sunday, because it is the first day in which 
God changed darkness and matter, and made the 
worid. On the same day also, Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour rose from the dead. For he was crucified the 
di^ before that of Saturn : and on the day after that 
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of Saturn^ which is the day of the suh^.he appeared 
to his apostles and disciples^ and taaght them what 
we now submit to your consideration'^^ — ^thus assigning 
the reason for the institution. But to show that it 
was a day of festivity, Tertullian says, ^^In like man- 
ner, if we do observe Sunday, as a day of festivity, 
not from any worship which we pay to the sun, but 
from a very different reason, we are, in that CHstom, 
closely allied to such of you as set apart the Saturday 
ibr a day of ease and fasting; although even in that, 
they deviate from the Jewish custom, which they 
have ignorantly followed.'^ The service of the Sab- 
bath in the primitive church is thus described by 
Justin Martyr : "On the day which is called Sunday, 
there is an assembly in one place of all who dwell 
either in towns or in the country.; and the memoirs 
of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets are 
read, as long as the time permits. Then, when the 
reader hath ceased, the president delivers a discourse, 
in which he reminds and exhorts them to the imita- 
tion of all these good things. We then all stand Up 
together, and put forth prayers. Then, as we have 
already said, when we cease from prayer, bread is 
brought, and wine, and water; and the president in 
like manner offers up prayers and praises with his 
utmost power : and the people express their assent 
by saying, Amen. The consecrated elements are 
then distributed, and received by every one, and a 
portion is sent by the deacons to those who are ab- 
sent.'^ The collection for the poor was also taken 
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up and deposited^ according to Justin Martyr^ with 
the president who relieved the necessities of the 
fatherless, widows^ and such as were in necessities 
from disease, or any other cause. 

There, however, was considerable variation in these 
customs, particularly in keeping the Sabbath as a day 
of feasting. In the Oriental churches, through the 
influence of the Jewish converts, they retained both 
the Sabbath and Sunday, and omitted the custom ol 
standmg in prayer. And in Rome, where opposition 
to Judaism manifested itself very strongly, that oppo- 
sition produced the custom of celebrating Sunday in 
particular as a fast day. Tertullian reproaches the 
Romans for depriving the Sabbath of its becoming 
honor ; as Friday was a fast day, they sometimes con- 
tinued the &st over the Sabbath as a preparation for 
the communion on Sunday ; and the council of El- 
vira seems to have thought the protracted fast of 
sufficient importance to oppose by formal enactment. 

It is very manifest that, at first, the Lord^s day was 
kept sacred, and there was transferred to it all the 
law pertaining to the Sabbath under the old dispen- 
sation ; but the early Christians, out of deference to 
the Jewish, particularly in the western churches, 
bated on the Jewish Sabbath, and kept the Lord's 
day. There was, however, a considerable contro- 
versy between the Oriental and Western churches, in 
reference to this subject : but, in no instance, it is be- 
Ue/ed, in the early days of the church, has the neces- 
sity of keeping the Christian Sabbath been brought 
into controversy. 
36 
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We have seen that the written word was read as 
an important part of divine service in the early church. 
It was suth in the synagogues of the Jews^ and their 
customs passed mainly to Christian assemblies ; but 
the importance of this part of Christian worship is 
sensibly recognized^ and the study of the scriptures 
urged upon all professing Christians^ by the fathers of 
the church. Irenaeus says, "These things are placed 
before our eyes, openly, and without ambiguity in the 
different books of scripture. AH these may be equal- 
ly understood by <Ul. They must be very stupid who 
close their eyes against so clear, a revelation, and 
refuse to admit the light of the preached word;'^ Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, says, "Let him whose eyes are 
obscured by a bad education, and by false doctrine, 
hasten to the light, the truth, to the holy scriptures, 
which will reveal to him what cannot be written.'^ 
Origen says, "My son, read, above all, with deep 
attention the holy word of God.^^ Such were the 
teachings of the three first centuries ! The prophetic 
parts of the Old Testament were read in their assem- 
blies, because they pointed to the Messiah, then fol- 
lowed the gospels, and the epistles of the apostles. 

What an important part of the service this must 
have been ! As few could read, and copies of the 
scriptures were scarce and expensive, they sup- 
plied the defect by frequent reading in public, and 
in many parts, where the knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages was confined to a few of the 
higher classes, as in many parts of Egypt and Syria,. 
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ait interpreter, or dragoman, was employed, who re- 
peated to the people, in their language, the word, as 
read from the scriptures by the church officer, so that 
all could hear and understand. 

The preaching of the gospel then followed the 
reading of the scriptures, as Justin Martyr says, 
"The president instructs the people in a discourse, 
and incites them to the imitation of those good exam- 
ples." Among the Greeks the sermon formed a more 
important part of the service than among the Latins ; 
with the former, it was more lengthy and studied. 
This may account, in part, for the discontinuance of 
this important part of the public worship of God in 
Rome^.for in the first half of the fifth century it was 
entirely abolished. With a disinclination for this duty 
of the Christian minister, such was the prevalence of 
sensuous shows, and liturgical rites, that, compared 
to such, the instruction of the people became, in the 
estimation of the Roman clergy, unimportant. 

The song of praise was continued in the Christian 
assemblies, and they sang "psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs," and made melody in their hearts to 
the Lord. Hymns, composed for the occasion, were 
used, as well as the Psalms of David. These hymns 
were quoted in the unitarian controversy which ex- 
isted about the end of the second century ; and they 
were appealed to as evidences of the worship of 
Jesus Christ as God, among the earliest Christians. 
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Thascius CiEciLius Cyprian was born in the city 
of Carthage about A. D. 190. He was an African and 
a heathen; but his education^ talents^ and piety^ 
raised him to be the successor of Donatus^ bishop of 
his native city. Carthage was then a great city^ and 
Africa had her great men ; but alas ! how are the 
mighty fallen. The torch of Scipio Africanus and the 
sword of the Saracen have left nothing of Carthage 
but a name ; and woful havoc has been made with 
the literature, science, and religion of a mighty peo- 
ple. 
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Cyprian acquired great consideration on account of 
his learning^ and the zeal with which he conducted 
some of the most important controversies of his time. 
He was aristocratical ; and, before his conversion, 
possessed numerous attendants, and splendid equip- 
age. He adopted the name of Caecilius, who was the 
instrument, under God, of his conversion, and a man 
of deep piety and exemplary life* But Cyprian was 
evidently aspiring in his course, for he had scarcely 
professed conversion to the faith three years, before 
he had attained from the humble catechumen, to the 
office of bishop— -an office that he converted into an 
order with all the powers of monarchy by divine 
right. It was an elevation that did not accord with 
the views and feelings of many of his fellow laborers; 
and which laid the foundation of one of the most fatal 
perversions of the objects and designs of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The opposition to his election was 
among both the clergy and laity, and five of the most 
prominent of the presbyters, with their flocks, formed 
themselves into a strong party, and took a firm posi- 
tion against him, with a determination not to submit 
to his episcopal encroachments. 

Cyprian armed himself for the contest, and took 
strong views of his episcopal authority; claiming 
spiritual powers, which he urged the office conferred 
by divine right, and endeavored to alarm his oppo- 
nents, by insisting that it was an arrogant and daring 
assumption to oppose a bishop. 

This party began to feel too deeply the encroach- 
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nients of a growing power upon their rights, and de-' 
termined to preserve their influence in the govern- 
ment of the church, for Cyprian was a supporter of 
the hierarchical party, which now began to insist 
upon new powers in the pastors of churches, foreign 
to established usage ; and insist upon the outward 
church, as necessary to confer salvation. Upon thia 
subject, Cyprian was the first who wrote, as his work 
De Unitate Ecclesia shows. It was here, that, for the 
first ^time, the sentiment was advanced, that certain 
forms are necessary for the existence of the Christian 
church, and the salvation of believers. The work 
contains much that is false, is calculated to foster 
a prelatical and priestly pride, and set up a visible es- 
tablishment, instead of an inward spiritual union with 
Jesus Christ, the source of all spiritual life. 

Cyprian was not enough upon his guard against 
that potent evil, which always.seeks to fix itself upon 
some of the best qualities, which servants of the 
church possess ; nor against those overheated sugges-. 
tions which follow human pride. Struggling^ with 
his fellow laborers for the full powers of his episcopal 
office, he found the rock upon which he stranded 
He forgot the hole of the pit, from whence he was 
digged, in the greatness and power of the bishop, 
^^appointed by God himself, and acting in the name 
of Christ.'' He strove to conquer his enemies by in- 
sisting upon, the inalienable rights of the episcopacy, 
and appealed to supernatural revelations and visions 
of the night, which he supposed would be taken ' for 
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the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. He warned his 
opponents with a pretended heavenly voice ; when 
he said^ ^^He who believes not the priest^ will hereafter 
be obliged to begin to believe Christy who avenges 
the priest." So marked were these innovations, 
that it impressed, at first, the simplest layman. A 
Christian, in Carthage, determined, to approach him 
upon the subject, and point out his departures firom 
primitive simplicity ; his name was Florentinus Pre- 
pianus, who said to him, among other things, ^^The 
priests ought to be humble^ for even Christ and his 
apostles were humble." Cyprian took this so much 
to heart, that he wrote Florentinus a letter, in which, 
instead of removing his impression, contributed the 
more to confirm them. From his lofty episcopal seat 
he appeals to the judgment seat of God, who had ap- 
pointed him bishop ; and declaims against the man 
that would dare to judge of the priest appointed by 
God himself. 

The five presbyters who headed the party opposed 
to Cyprian, presided over churches in or near Car- 
thage ; they had exercised their authority in the dis- 
cipline of the church ; and Novatus had ordained one 
of his followers as a deacon. Novatus was over a 
church on a hill, in or near Carthage, and was 
an enterprising opponent of the yoke of episco- 
pal monarchy. He exhibited that indomitable spirit 
of freedom, which belongs to the church of Christ; 
and stood forth fearfully against the encroachments 
of power; notwithstanding Cyprian's declamations 
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against these infringements of his episcopal rights. 
Here^then^ began the struggle between the monarchi- 
cal and the original principles of church government : 
dnd^ as a consequence^ the first division of the church 
proper. 

The person whom Novatus ordained^ was Felicis- 
^mus^ a man of enterprise^ and extensive influence^ 
and Cyprian regarded his ordination an infringe- 
ment of his episcopal rights. Unfortunately for the 
character and fame of Novatus^ all we know of him 
is gathered from deficient and ex parte documents^ 
Cyprian brings against him accusations^ which make 
him appear in a very unfavorable light ; but they are 
evidently founded upon no just grounds^ and bear 
the ^amp of blind and impartial passion. It was re- 
presented^ that he was about to be called to account^ 
and punished for his dfience^ when the Decian perse- 
cution broke out^ which suspended operations ; and^ 
in order to escape, he set on foot certain disturbances^ 
and separated himself from the church* But this 
cannot be truC;^ although well devised^ for Cyprian 
himself acknowledges him to be a proper presbyter 
of the church, during the above named persecution.* 

During this persecution, Cyprian withdrew from 
Carthage ; . and although he had, in his own estima- 
tion, sufi&cient justification for his course, it was ques- 
tioned among the members, and during his absence 
it Was looked upon in the worst light ; especially in 
view of his own opinions, of the nature and character 

•Epis. vi. 
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of his office. Many of the bishops had to retire untU 
the fury of opponents subsided^ for their presence 
inflamed the rage of the heathens^ and they thought 
that the peace and security of their communities re- 
quired their temporary absence. It was, howerer, 
regarded in the worst light, attributed to cowardice, 
and looked upon as a violation of the duties of the 
episcopal office. Even at Rome the impression was 
made that he had not acted as became a bishop. 
The Roman clergy wrote to the church at Carthage, 
and were evidently not inclined to approve either Cyp- 
rian's course, or the motives assigned by him, on ac- 
count of it. In speaking of the act, they say, quod 
fdique rede feceritp ^In which he may have done 
welL'^ 

Cjrprian, when he saw this letter first, supposed it 
to be a forgery, but learning that his opponents had 
represented him at Rome, and that the impressions 
there were made against him, he wrote to the clergy 
of that city in justification of his course. 

During this persecution, many were driven by fear 
or force — ^by torture and imprisonment, to the altars of 
the gods ; and their conduct was regarded as a denial 
of their faith, which involved an ipso facto excommu- 
nication. When more tranquil times came, however, 
many of them were painfully alive to their condition, 
and desired again to join the congregation in the woi^ 
ship of God, and partake of the Lord's Supper. The 
church was, at this time, without any defined plan in 
relation to these lapsiy or fallen brethren ; and Cyp- 
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nan regarded every denial of the faith a mortal sin; 
and any sin whatever, of this description, by which 
the baptismal covenant was once broken, placed the 
bqfsi beyond the absolution of the church. He says, 
'^These are the words of the Lord in warning : See I 
thou art become whole; sin no more, lest a worse 
thing befall thee ! He gives the rule of life after he 
has bestowed soundness, and he does not allow men 
to mn about afterwards unbridled ; but rather as the 
man is bound to serve Him, He threatens him the 
more severely, because the guilt is less if a man sins 
before he knows the doctrine of the Lord ; but there 
i$ no more forgiveness for sinsy when a man sins after 
he has begun to know the Lord.^^ He, again, in his 
collection of Biblical Testimonies, lays down the same 
position more strongly, if possible, when he says, 
^^That those who have sinned against God, no for- 
giveness can be imparted by the church." But he 
became ashamed of this, and after the heat of contro- 
versy had somewhat passed away — when these fallen 
ones of his church came with tears, declaring their 
ignorance, or the severity of the torture as a cause 
of their yielding to the flesh ; — when the question 
was pressed home to his heart, are all these to remain 
for ever excluded from the communion of their breth- 
ren ? in which communion, according to his doctrine, 
they could only be saved at last, his feelings gave 
way, he could not take such a responsible resolution ; 
but he dared not act upon his own responsibility. 
They were exhorted to penitence and patience : he 
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told them^ that when the persecution subsided^ he 
would refer their cases to the ministry and member- 
ship of the churches; but, says he: ^^He who cannot 
bear delay may obtain for himself a martyr's crown.'' 
His former position aroused his old opponents, and 
after an angry controversy, the lapsi were sustained 
in their applications. 

His testimony against undue honor to martyrs was 
at one time clearly expressed ; and yet, he seems to 
have presented the same inconsistency in. this, as in 
his position in relation to the lapsi; for he afterwards 
granted absolution to many who presented to him 
certificates of peace, which were conferred upon thew 
by some one of those who witnessed to the faith, by 
martyrdom. He conceded thereby the point in con- 
troversy, which he had most justly and powerfully 
declaimed against ; — that is, that exaggerated rever- 
ence, which became the source of superstition, should 
be paid to those who sealed their testimony for the 
Christian religion with their bloods He sought by 
this indecision, and half way defence of truth, to con- 
ciliate the multitude, and remove from himself the 
impression that was made, that he did not sufficiently 
honor the martyrs.* He first combatted the confi- 
dence which superstition had given to the intereessum 
of martyrs, and then supported it by yielding to those 
lapsi who had procured certificates of peace from 
martyrs, before their execution. 

We learn from Cyprian himself, the practice which 

• Cyprian Epist. 89, p. 77. 
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now prevailed of offering up sacrifices upon the anni- 
Tersary of the passion of the martyrs; and he speaks 
in praise of an episcopal arrangement, by which it 
was forbidden, under certain circumstances, to ofier 
sacrifices for their repose.^ In his epistle to Antoni- 
anus, he also speaks of persons who had been long 
purified in the fire for their sins, ere they could be 
admitted into heav^n.f From these expressions have 
been deduced the Papists' doctrine of purgatory, and 
Ae doctrine of prayers for the liberation of the souls 
of those confined therein. 

But it is known that these doctrines of the Latin 
church had not an origin here, and were not really 
held at this time. It is true that the contests in ref- 
erence to the lapsiy led to a very rigid discipline, and 
they were obliged to pass through allegorical fires of 
penitential austerities, before they could be received 
by the church, as restcH'ed members of the communion. 
l%is is clear from Cyprian's own language ; he says, 
'When once we have departed hence, there is no 
longer any place of repentance, no longer any effec- 
tiveness of satisfaction. Here, life is either lost or 
held J here, we may provide for our eternal salvation 
by the worship of 6od^ and the fruitfulness of faith. 
Let not any one then be retarded either by sin or 
lei^gth of years^ from attending to salvation. To a 
person^ while he remains in this world, repentance is 
never too late. Those who seek after and understand 
the truth^ may always have an easy access to the in- 

• Epi«t. 1, p. 8. fW. Pl09. 
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dulgence of God. Even to the very end of your life, 
pray for your sins ; and by confession and faith im- 
plore the only true Deity. To him who confesses^ 
pardon is freely granted ; to him who believes^ a salu- 
tary indulgence is granted from the divine pity ; and^ 
immediately after death, he passes to a blessed im- 
mortality.''* 

It was the custom for a long time to celebrate the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of distinguished Chris- 
tians. In the language of TertuUian, ^^On a certain 
annual day we make oblations for the dead for nativi- 
ties.'^t They meant, by nativities, the allegorical 
birth-day of the dead; they being bom out of this 
present evil state into a life of blessedness in the bet- 
ter world. The oblations were of thanksgiving and 
praise for the happy departure of the blessed, and 
could not have been prayers for their release from 
purgatorial fires, as some suppose ; for, as Cyprian 
expressly says, they are thanksgivings to Qod for 
having taken to himself the souls of the departed 
brethren. 

But we should not pretermit the light in which the 
earlier writers viewed this subject ; if, indeed, they 
had ever conceived of the doctrine of the Latin 
church, called sacrifice of the mass, alleged to Cyp- 
rian, and others of more recent times. Clement of 
Rome, who is better authority than either Cyprian or 
TertuUian — ^being more pure in doctrine, and much 
nearer the apostles than either, says, ^^When we have 

* CypriaD ad Demetrian, p. 196 and Epiit. 12, p. 27. 
t De Coron. ACil. iii, p. 449. 
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departed this life^ there is no room for us in another^ 
either to confess or to repent."* Polycarp discussed 
the resurrection of the dead; but is silent upon any 
thing like the doctrine of purgatory ,t and Ignatius 
tells the Magnesians that^ ^^Seeing all things have an 
end^ there are set before us those two things at once^ 
death and life : and every one shall depart into his 
own proper place.'^ So that with these three earli- 
est writers — the purest and best of all the Christian 
fathers — there is nothing like these doctrines taught. 

In all those matters^ Cyprian exhibited a great 
want of independence in his own opinions^ a singular 
fear of man^ and a false and criminal policy as a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. 

He had now been absent the better part of a 
year^ when the church was quieted^ and the anger . 
of his opponents appeared to be passed^ Easter 
was drawing nigh^ A.D. 25 1^ and he thought he 
would return and celebrate that festival with his 
brethren in Carthage. But in this he was disap- 
pointed ; for the quiet which he had construed into 
the favor of his people^ was the result of their union 
in opposition to his claims. He despatched deputies 
to give direction in relation to the funds for the poor^ 
and attend to other necessary regulations. But the 
deacon Felicissimus^ who was a man of great influ- 
ence in Carthage^ was in charge of this matter by his 
own party, and was not by any means disposed to 
yield to the authority of Cyprian. Finding a differ- 

* Epis. ad Cor. t £pi^^- *^ Philip. 
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ent state of things from what he anticipated^ Cyprian 
delayed lintil sometime after; when^ upon hearing 
of the death of Decius Trajanus^ upon the eve of the 
annual assembly of the North Africau bishops in their 
synod^ he left the place of his concealment^ and re- 
turned to Carthage. 
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CYPRIAN-CONTINUED. 

Cypiian at Home^Fortonatas Condemned by the Synod— Renewed Efforts of 
the Opposition— Send Deputies to Rome— Independence of Bishops— Rome 
Opposes the Episcopal Encroachments — Novatian at the Head of tiie 
Opposition— Novatos Driven to Rome — Unjust Charges Against Novatian^ 
No Forgiveness Out of the Church— Difference about the Admission of the 
Lapsi^The Party Name — A True Church — Council of Carthage Against 
Novatian at Rome — Episcopal Ascendency. 

After an absence of sixteen months^ we find 
Cyprian now in the midst of his flock^ using his per- 
sonal influence against his opponents^ and contending 
with Fortunatus, who had been elected bishop of 
Carthage^ by the party who opposed his monarchical 
episcopal views in his absence. But Cyprian was 
possessed of great powers of persuasion^ and had the 
advantage of his opponents in an influence over the 
bishops of North Africa^ so that he procured^ after a 
powerful effort^ a sentence of condemnation against 
Fortunatus and his party. This had the tendency to 
cripple the influence of the party opposed to episco- 
pal encroachments^ and gave an ascendency to Cyp- 
rian abroad. 

Undismayed by the result of this synod, they de- 
38 
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termined to make known the righteousness of their 
cause to the churches^ and sent deputies abroad to 
represent their cause, and gain, if possible, a decision 
in their favor. 

They sent some to Rome^ where they obtained 
a hearing, and produced an impression which would 
have procured for them the condemnation of Cyp- 
rian ; but Cornelius, who was then bishop of Rome^ 
received a letter from Cyprian, appeahng to his Ro- 
man character, and calling upon him to support the 
episcopal theocracy, and maintain the unity of the 
church, which he urged was founded upon their 
mutual connection against schismatics. Advocating 
the independence of bishops in their own diocesses^ 
he says, ^^Those who are under our jurisdiction, ought 
not to run about, and, by their delusive arts and bold- 
ness, destroy the unity of the bishops, who are united 
together ; but they ought to plead their cause there, 
where they can have accusers and witnesses of their 
offence.^' 

But at Rome the impression made was not to be 
easily destroyed, the presbyters and people, began to 
feel the encroachments upon them, by their prelates ; 
and were not disposed to submit quietly. The same 
spirit which arose to declaim against the innovations 
of Cyprian in Carthage, was aroused at Rome also, 
and Novatian was soon found at the head of a pow- 
erful party. This man had distinguished himself as 
a theological writer, and had taken the opposite 
ground from the church at Rome, on some important 
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doctrines in relation to the conditions of membership 
in the church. It seems^ Novatian was^ before his 
conversion^ in a very deplorable state of mind^ and is 
supposed to have been laboring under demoniacal in- 
fluence^ when an exorcist of the church was instru- 
mental in his recovery and conversion to the faith. 
Finding in Christianity health, peace, and tranquillity, 
he became a zealous advocate and preacher, and was 
promoted to the ministry ; being ordained a presby- 
ter by Fabian, the predecessor of Cornelius. But 
he was baptized in his sick bed, when he was thought 
to be near his end, and Cornelius made it a ground 
of objection to him, because it was against the law of 
the church, that a clinicus should be ordained. He 
was also a strict ascetic, and had retired into solitude 
whence he was called forth by the opposing party to 
take the lead in their defence and government, and 
was consequently ordained their bishop in the stead 
of Cornelius. 

It seems that on the death of Fabian, Novatian 
pledged himself not to sue for the episcopal dignity ; 
although such was the reverence and respect for him, 
that many desired him to be the successor of Fabian. 
It is quite likely that Novatian had opposed the views 
now entertained of the episcopacy, and deemed it in- 
consistent with his principles to fill the office at that 
time; when the necessity presented itself in the 
church for the maintenance of a purer episcopacy, he 
yielded to fill the office that he might carry out a 
polity opposed to the new episcopal encroachments. 
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Cyprian's ascendency in Carthage now drove No- 
vatus to Rome, where he found the principles which 
he professed and advocated, in the party of Nova- 
tian, aod he entered warmly into the contest for their 
ascendency. But at Rome the controversy seemed 
to be based upon what constituted true penitence, 
and what character could be properly assigned to the 
true church of Christ. 

Novatian has been unjustly charged with holding 
the doctrine, that when the baptismal covenant is 
once broken by sin, no forgiveness can be obtained, 
but eternal condemnation is the consequence. In the 
debate which occurred about the conduct which im- 
plied a real denial of Christianity, Novatian nerer 
maintained that the Christian was a perfect saint, and 
as there was a supposed distinction between venial 
and mortal sins, ^^pecca mortalia" and "pecca veni- 
alia," he is misunderstood when he is supposed to be 
speaking of the forgiveness of sins. by God. It is the 
decision of the church of which he speaks, and he 
contends that it has no right to forgive mortal sins, by 
which the forgiveness of sins, through Jesus Christ, 
has been once forfeited : he says, "we must exhort 
them to repentance, and leave the forgiveness of their 
sins to God alone, who has the power to forgive sins." 
Cyprian, whos6 notions of the church could not allow 
that the forgiveness of sins could be atU of the church, 
ridicules the doctrine of the Novatianists, thus : "Oh ! 
what mockery of. the deluded brethren ! Oh 1 what a 
vain deception of those unhappy jpen, who are la- 
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meatiDg ! To exhort them to penitence, by which 
they are to give satisfaction to God — and to withdraw 
from them the medicine, which noight give them the 
means of this satisfaction ! To* say to your brother: 
lament and shed tears, sigh day and night ! Do all the 
good in thy power to wash away thy sins, but after 
all, thou shalt die toithout the church. Thou must do 
, the things pertaining to peace, but the peace thou 
seekest thou shalt never obtain !''^ But this last sen- 
timent was not exactly Novatian's views; he exhort- 
ed them to seek to obtain their lost peace with God, 
but that no man can give a certain pledge that it was 
restored. 

It seems that, during the persecution, many had 
sacrificed to the gods through fear, and there were 
those who supposed that it was not proper for the 
church to receive them again, yet, believed that they 
could be saved ; others supposed that they could be 
saved and ought 'to* be received upon proper evi- 
dences of repentance ; but others again supposed, that 
they could never receive either the forgiveness of the 
chmrch, or of God. 

- It will be recollected, that Cyprian had entertained 
the notion that no absolution could be granted to .the 
lapsiy and that he had afterwards changed his views ; 
and that the council declared against him on this sub- 
ject, and sustained the lapsi in their wish to return to 
the bosom of the church. 

•It is remarkable., that, in this attempted reform, 

•£p. 55, ed. Ox. 
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like all those parties who have followed, in the his- 
tory of the church, with similar views, an appellative 
of reproach should be the name under which thej 
should be known, and of which they should not be 
ashamed. The Novatianists were called a x«^«c^ 
^^the pure," because they held, that one essential mark 
of a true church, was the holiness and purity of its 
individual members. Novatian maintained, that a 
neglect of discipline, by permitting persons to remain 
in the church, who, by the commission of sins had 
violated the baptismal covenant, became corrupt, and 
by such corruption ceases to be a true church. It 
was, however, urged in opposition, that it was an 
arrogant assumption to exercise discipline by sepa- 
rating the real from the false members of the church, 
and that it was attempting too much, for man to do 
what Christ had reserved for himself in the last day, 
when he should separate the wheat from the tares. 

Cyprian having completely changed his views, 
now writes, ^^ Although there appear to be tares in 
the church, let not this disturb our faith or our chari- 
ty, so as to induce us to leave the church. We must 
labor to belong to the wheat, that, when the wheat is- 
gathered into the garners of the Lord, we may receive 
the recompense of our labors. The apostle says, ^in 
a great house, there are not only vessels of silver and 
gold, but vessels of wood and clay, and some to dis- 
honor, some also to honor.' Let us, therefore, labor, 
as far as we are able, to be those golden or silver ves- 
sels. To destroy the vessels of clay, is onlv eiveti to 
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the Lord alone j to whom the rod of iron has been 
given also. The servant cannot be greater than his 
Master^ and no one can appropriate to himself what 
the Father has given to the Son, namely, to believe 
himself capable of carrying the winnowing fan, to 
cleanse and purify the threshing floor, or of separating 
the tares from the wheat.'^* 

In all the views entertained by these controversial- 
ists, there was an admixture of error and great con- 
fusion of ideas in regard to the connection of outward 
and inward purity. It was certainly wrong to de- 
stroy the existence of the church altogether, because 
some were found in it of impure life ; and it was 
equally wrong to call it an arrogant assumption to 
exercise discipline in the church, to the exclusion of 
those who were found living in violation of the law 
of God. 

The council in Carthage declared in favor of Cor- 
nelius against Novatian in Rome ; and, in return, the 
Roman bishops declared for Cyprian. These coun- 
cils mutually determined upon the excommunication 
of Novatian and Fortunatus, and took such measures 
as they thought would be most efiectual in establish- 
ing the monarchical episcopal party. 

These measures gave the party in power the as- 
cendency, and the Novatianists had to extend them- 
selves as a separate sect ; and although they labored 
under all the reproaches of their opponents, who 
styled them schismatics, and excommunicated them 

•Ep. 55,p. 112,0x. ed. 
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from the church, they struggled on^ couteiidiiig 
against power and prejudice^ and propagated their 
views as schismatics ; but they always contended that 
they had the true and original position of the churchy 
and the evidences of all history shows that they were 
the objectors to innovations foreign to the church in 
more early times^ and maintained the original church 
polity. 
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Iif the midst of these angry controversies, Decius 
Trajanus having conquered Philip the Arabian, as- 
cended the imperial throne, A. D. 249. He was a 
thorough and devoted pagan, and with great activity, 
wisdom and firmness, he so won the affections of the 
Roman people, that the senate adjudged him not in- 
ferior to Trajan, and gave him the title of Optimus. 
But he conceived that his predecessor had been crimi- 
nally deficient in the execution of the old laws against 
Christians, so that he renewed, with great severity, the 
persecutions, and sought, by the most effectual means, 
39 
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to crush Christianity. He saw, too, that Paganism 
was on the wane, for Christianity had made rapid 
strides, and he conceived that the only way to sop- 
port the one, was by destroying the other. 

Christians were now required to comply with the 
state religion ; and every invention of prison discip- 
line, torture and hunger, were employed to enforce 
an abjuration of the faith from them. Decius reigned 
about two years, but he made great havoc with the 
church. Christians ^^were driven from their houses, 
spoiled in their estates, tormented in their bodies; 
whips and prisons, fires and wild beasta, scalding 
pitch and melted wax, sharp stakes and burning pin- 
cers,'' were but some of the instrunaents of torture 
employed to break up the church. A day was ap- 
pointed, before which period all Christians were to 
appear before the magistrates, renounce their relig- 
ion, and offer sacrifices to the gods. But many fled 
to distant parts, where they could avoid these calami- 
ties, abandoning home and friends and earthly pros- 
pects, rather than renounce their profession. Others 
chose rather to commit themselves to the barrenness 
of rocks and mountains, and the mercy of wild beasts, 
than to their merciless tormentors. Among those 
who fled to the wilderness, was a youth of fifteen, of 
Thebais, by the name of Paul. Pursued by the tor- 
mentors he fled into the deserts of Egypt ; and find- 
ing a large and convenient cavern in a rock, which 
had been occupied as a place of deposit for valuable 
property in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, he 
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made it his home^ and led a solitary life. Hermits 
have claimed him as the father of their race, and their 
retirement from the world has been made a virtue ; 
but this poor boy only fled from persecution I He 
remained in this solitude until he was one hundred 
years of age. In the last part of his life he was visited 
by another, who had spent a great part of his time in 
similar solitude ; and who, after PauPs death, per- 
fumed the last offices of humanity to him, by com- 
mitting his body to the earth. 

It seemd that the punishment of death was not re- 
sorted to in every instance, for the policy seems to 
have been, to force a renunciation of faith, if possible. 
Some made a gain of this, and received pay from 
Christians for their freedom, and enrolled their names 
ais having renounced their faith, for a fixed price. ^ 
But this tacit abjuration of the faith was discounte- 
nanced, and condemned by the larger body of the 
church. 

The effect of the edict of Decius, upon the church 
at Alexandria, is related by Dionysius, the bishop of 
that city ; he says, ^'All were thrown into consterr 
nation by this terrible edict, and many of the higher 
classes of citizens presented themselves from fear, 
immediately, partly on their* own accord, partly 
brought by public necessity, and partly as they were 
brought by their relations and friends. And as each 
viras called upon by name, they approached the un- 
godly sacrifice, some of them pale and trembling, not 
as if they were to perform a sacrifice, but as if they 
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themselves were to be victims slaughtered to idols : 
so that the multitude around treated them with bitter 
scorn and ridicule, and it was clear to all that they 
were alike afraid either to sacrifice or to die." But 
in speaking of those who remained steadfast, he says, 
'^Some, after enduring the tortures up to a certain 
degree, gave in ; but the blessed and steadfast pillars 
of the Lord, who were strengthened by Him, and 
received might and steadfastness from Him, as they 
were worthy of their firm faith, and acted up to it, 
became wonderful witnesses of His kingdom.'^ 

Among these there was a youth of fifteen, by the 
name of Dioscorus. His timid looks and youthful 
appearance promised his persecutors that, by torture, 
he would abjure; but they were much mistaken ; for, 
although a youth, he was strong in faith, and under 
torture evinced such remarkable firmness and intel- 
ligence, that all around were amazed. His conduct 
actually extorted such admiration from the spectators 
that the governor had to release him. 

This persecution was violent at Carthage also, and 
many contended for the faith under the most painful 
circumstances. One man, after having witnessed the 
burning of his wife, was himself badly bruised and 
stoned, until he was left for dead, when an affection- 
ate daughter, searching for his remains, found him 
with signs of life. A woman was dragged to the 
altar by her husband, who compelled her to sacrifice, 
by holding her hands, but she cried, ^^I did it not ! I 
did it not !'^ for which she was banished. Many were 
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cast into prison, and tortured for days together in 
various ways, but stood firm to their belief and look- 
ed at death unmoved. Some of the bishops fled, for 
the punishment of death was especially decreed 
against them. But the most painful consequences 
followed the abjurations of those who were only 
nominally Christians ; for they produced the effect of 
encouraging the authorities to believe, that they could 
SQCceed in their desire entirely to extirpate the pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

But through the providence of God, the mind of 
Decius was diverted from these efforts, upon defence- 
less Christians, to armed forces in rebellion against 
his authority ; for a resistance to his authority had 
broken out in Macedonia; and the Gothic war caUed 
him away. Together with these circumstances, De- 
cius soon lost his life, and for nearly a year the 
church had an opportunity to recruit. Under Gallus 
and Yolusianus, A. D. 252, Christians were permitted 
to conduct their worship without any special moles- 
tation; but in the following year the pestilence, which 
had commenced under the former government, in- 
creased with alarming violence, spreading over every 
part of the Roman Empire ; and as usual, it was at- 
tributed to Christians. Persecutions were now re- 
vived with great fury,"* and many fell victims to the 
fanatical rage of the populace. 

As the persecution progressed, the ministry was 
employed in strengthening and encouraging believers. 

^Cyprian's Defence of Christians. 
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Cyprian wrote to the church of the Thibaritans, in 
North Africa, a most affectionate letter, exhorting 
them to steadfastness and encouraging their faith and 
hope. 

In Rome, the bishop, Cornelius, was banished and 
afterwards put to death ; and Lucian, who courage- 
ously succeeded him in office, shared a similar, fate. 

After the murder of Oallus, Valerianus succeeded 
to the throne, and for some time showed a disposition 
to be favorable to the Christians, but it was not long 
before he became a persecutor. The impression be- 
came common at this time, that if the bishops and 
teachers of the church could be moved out of the 
way, the Christians could be broken up and destroy- 
ed. Cyprian was brought before the proconsul Pa- 
ternus, who said to him, "The emperors, Valerianus 
and Gallienus, have sent me a rescript, in which they 
command that all those who do not observe the Ro- 
man religion^ shall now take upon them the Roman 
ceremonies. I therefore ask what are you ? what do 
you answer?" Cyprian replied, "I am a Christian 
and a bishop ; I know no God but the true God, who 
created heaven and earth, and sea, and all that is in 
them. This God we Christians serve : to this God 
we pray day and night for ourselves ; for all man- 
kind, and for the prosperity of the emperor himself." 
The proconsul asked, "Is this then your fixed reso- 
lution?" He replied, "A good resolution, which 
proceeds from the knowledge of God, can never 
change." He was, therefore, banished, as the edict 
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directed. The proconsul asked him who the pres- 
byters were who resided in the city, for the edict re- 
lated only to the ministers : to which Cyprian replied, 
'^ Your laws have justly condemned informers ; I can- 
not, therefore, give them up.'' 

It was the custom of Christians, in these days, to 
assemble at the grave of the martyrs, on the anniver- 
sary of their martyrdom, to hear a sermon or exhor- 
tation, and the edict now published, forbid the assem- 
blages of this and every other description ; but the 
Christians forsook not the assembling themselves, and 
many were banished, imprisoned, and caused to la- 
bor in the mines for their firmness. These attempts 
to break up the connection of the ministers from the 
members of the church, did not, however, succeed ; 
for when they could not preach to their people, they 
wrote to them, and a constant communication was 
kept up, by which they encouraged and instructed 
their scattered and persecuted flocks. Yalerianus, 
finding these measures ineffectual, resolved upon 
greater severity, and, in the year 258, issued an edict 
the more effectually to prevent the spread of Christi- 
anity among the higher classes, and deprive the people 
of their clergy. The first who felt its force was 
bishop Sextus, and four deacons of Rome, who suf- 
fered a cruel and painful death. 

During the angry controversies, which Cyprian and 
his peculiar doctrines had been the cause, Carthage 
was visited with one of the most desolating scourges 
which it had ever known. The dead were laying 
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about the streets^ and filled the highways of the city; 
while there were few who could be induced to re- 
move them^ or perform the duties of their interment 
Controversies now gave place to a general concern^ 
and Christians turned their attention to the duties 
which religion points out under such circumstances. 
The church assembled; and determined to seek out 
the sick; and administer to them^ and endeavor to 
bury the dead that filled the city. Such conduct 
drew forth expressions of admiration from the perse- 
cutors of the church; and suspended the cruelties 
which they had practised towards them. 

Cyprian was recalled from banishment by the new 
governor of the province^ and kept himself at a small 
country place near Carthage^ until he learned that he 
was to be brought before the governor to hear his sen- 
tence, under directions which were expected from 
Rome. When the news came, he appeared, and 
received the sentence of death, as Inimicus EHis 
Romanis et sacris legibus. The last thing that fell 
from his lips was, "God be thanked,'' and he was 
numbered among the martyrs. 
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The scantiness and incompleteness^ in the detail 
of the sacred writings, in reference to the formation 
and regulation of Christian communities, leaveiB the 
irresistible inference, that it was not designed that 
there should beany one mode for all circumstances of 
the church, in all future time. If it were the pur- 
pose of the great head of the church, to confine 
Christito communities to any particular mode, a regu- 
lar detail would have been left, with strict injunction, 
as in the case of the Levitical law; where precise 
directions, and minute descriptions are given, for the 
40 
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regulation and government of the Jews. But we 
find scanty and slight mention of some regulations, 
without any direction in reference to others; and 
little in regard to the Christian ministry. It is ixue, 
there is direction in reference to the manner of choos- 
ing, and ordaining ministers, approving deacons, ad- 
mitting widows ; and such regulations as are neces- 
sary for the health and growth of the church. But 
the custom was to appropriate to the church, the use 
of existing forms, when those forms suited the great 
objects contemplated by the gospel. The spirit of 
Christianity pointed to feelings of a common and mu- 
tual character, the blessing of common deliberation, a 
mutual interchange of experience and opinions ; as weQ 
as prayer in common. And its sphrit pointed to the 
modes most congenial, and, under the circumstances, 
best calculated to advance its principles. It is very cer- 
tain that the spirit of the ancient church, would not lead 
to the adoption of the monarchical principle^ it was 
not suited to its spirit and essence ; and the detnch 
erotic certainly obtained during the time that inter- 
vened from the apostolic age to that of Cyprian, and the 
voice of the people was necessary to confirm or ap- 
point for more than a century ; but the foundations 
of monarchical episcopacy were laid broad and deep 
during the controversy in Carthage and Rome, and 
its results have been felt up to this day. 

From what can be gathered, however, from early 
Christian history, we must conclude that different 
modes of church government prevailed in different 
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countries ; in the same age^ indeed^ from the national 
sentiments and civil regulations of different countries, 
we see that what would be repugnant to one nation^ 
might be the prevailing characteristic of another. In 
a comparison of different churches^ and the character 
of different fathers ; we learn that the despotic in- 
flexibility of a few^ was neither the sentiment^ nor 
temper of the many^ but that these sentiments existed 
and were practised notwithstanding. 

The etymological import, or the specific sense of the 
appellative of office; with duties and established 
customs, go to show that existing forms were prefer- 
red if they suited the genius of Christianity, but if 
not, they were changed. When the apostles entered 
a city, for instance, in which there was a Jewish syna- 
gogue, they went there first of all, to deliver their 
message to the Jews and devout Gentiles ; to the meti 
of Israel and those that feared God j expressly de- 
claring that it was necessary that they should be the 
first to hear God's word. Here an existing congre- 
gation was frequently induced to put on Christianity, 
and were made Christian without abolishing any 
of the modes of worship, except such as conflicted 
with the pure doctrines of faith. Even the same 
word, which is frequently found in the books qf 
Moses, for congregation, is found to correspond in the 
Septuagint with ecclesiay which is rendered churchy 
properly meaning circle or assembly. 

The oflScers, laws, and customs of the church, are 
found in the New Testament language, as well as 
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that of the fkthers/ id correspond with synagogae 
terms. The affairs of a synagogue were conducted 
by a couucil of elderbf tnen^ called ^^^m^^^ism; one of 
whom was alternately the (Aazan', or overse^r^ from 
whence is derived the term iwUx^» episcqpus; and 
from Pamasin is derived the ternk deaccn. These 
terms came from this source^ and were transferred to 
the Christian church. Wherever churches were es- 
tablished in the Roman empire^ this form could not 
have been obnoxious^ as the affairs of towns were 
carried on by an assembly of decurumes. Ordo was 
a word appropriated to this rank of officer9--ordb 
8en(Hanm — ^which shows the comparison between 
the ecclesiastical polity and civil administration^ for 
the spiritual rulers were afterward designated by that 
appellation. 

The chazariy or bishop of the congrejgation, bore 
that appellation because he selected the person to 
read in the congregation, stood by overseeing the 
reader, correcting him when he was wrong, oversee- 
ing the services, conducting the public prayers, and 
preaching the word. The term episcopuSy in the 
church, was understood as synonymous with that of 
presbyter, and all the fathers show that it was so re- 
garded, until the monarchical spirit gained the ascen- 
dency. Clement of Rome, in his epistle to the Corin- 
thians, gives, throughout that important document, a 
simple relation of the earliest forms of church govern- 
ment, and bishops and presbyters are put upon equal- 
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fly, ais in the following :* *^And the preaching through 
countries and <;ilies^ the apk>stles appointed the first 
£rait8^ (of.tjieir conver^ons) to be bishops and minis- 
ters ov:eir such as should after^jards believe, having 
firsft proved them by the spirit. Nor was this any 
Hew ihiiig : seeing that long before it was written 
conceliung buihops and deacaw. For thus, saith the 
scriptures^ iii a certain place, ^I will appoint theijr 
werseers in righteousness, sind their ministers in 
fiuth.^'^ Here the terms are convertible, and so they 
must have been originally regarded. '. Irenaeus makes 
the presbyter the same as 6i«&qp, when he says: 
^^Those presbyters in the church are to be obeyed, 
wlio have the snccessian^ as we have shown from the 
apostles; who, with the succession of their Episco-- 
pdcy, have the sure gift of truth according to the good 
pleasure of the Father.^^ So that j>re^yfer, and 
bishop or episcopus^ are convertible terms, applicable 
alike to one order of ministers. 

The practices of the church go also to show that 
such was the case* When the church at Smyrna had 
lost their bishop, Bucolus, Poly carp was a deacon, and 
catec}iist in the church; he had served in that capaci- 
ty up to the hour of his election, to supply the va- 
cancy thus occasioned. Cyprian, who was bishop of 
Carthage, in whose time and with whom mainly the 
controversy arose for the ascendency of episcopal 
power and exclusiveness, calls himself, when not filled 
with the rage of controversy, a presbyter. ^^As for 

• Sec. 42. 
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that/' says he, ^^which my hrother presbifters (com- 
presbyteros) Donatus and Fortunatus, Novatus and 
Gordeus, have written to me, I have been able to 
answer nothing alone ; since I have determined from 
the beginning of my episcopate^ to do nothing by my 
private judgment without consulting you, and without 
the consent of the people ;'' and, remarkable to tell, 
this same writer complains himself of the authority 
which bishops arrogate to themselves, in terms suffi- 
ciently forcible to show how this office gradually grew 
in power and importance, before the pleasing theme 
had dared to be boldly advanced ; he says, "And his 
bishop now placed over them, arrogates to himself the 
sole authority with an unprecedented impudence.''* 

The original relation of presbyters to the church 
was to rule and guide its affairs, in conjunction with 
the church assembled together, as the servants and 
not the masters of the flock; and they formed a 
deliberative assembly as TertuUian says,t "There 
preside over us certain approved ^/rfer», who have 
obtained that honor, not by purchase, but by public 
testimony ; for no office of God is to be bought with 
money.'' They preside as primi inter pares; and it 
is most likely that in some churches the duty of pre- 
siding was conferred by turns, as well as in others, 
by suffrage. 

The order observed in the deliberative assemblies 
of the church, was as follows, viz. the presbyters sat 
in a semi-circle in chairs^ the middle one of which was 

^ Apology, e. 89. f Epistle ix. 
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elevated for the presiding presbyter^ while the dea- 
cons stood between these presbyters and the congre- 
gation^ or outside these chairs ; hence, Tertullian, in 
allusion to this custom, in his De PrtEscriptione HiBteti" 
earuniy makes use of the expression, in reference to 
apostolic churches, ^^over whom the apostolic chairs 
still preside ;^^ and Jerome, on the same subject, most 
emphatically says, that ^Hhe church was governed by 
a common council of the presbyters.'' If, then, the 
lathers can be relied upon for a correct represen- 
tation of the church in these times, the plain inference 
is, that the bishops were but primua presbyters^ and 
ihst presbyters governed the church as the successors 
of the aposdes. 

The business of deacons was, at the earliest pe- 
riods, external only ; the office was instituted to take 
care of, and assist in the administration of alms,* and 
to look after the sick members of the church. Fe- 
males were also appointed to take part in these duties 
as St Paul speaks of Phoebe, a servant (^mim) of the 
church, which is at Cenchrea.'^t But these females 
were also styled widows; Ignatius, in the close of 
his epistie to the Smyrnians, says, ^^I salute the fam- 
ilies of my brethren, with their wives and children, 
and the virgins that are called widows.'' As they 
were not all virgins, but mostiy selected from among 
the widows. The appointment of virgins seems to 
have been an innovation, for Tertullian inveighs in 
strong terms against the abuse of introducing females 
under age into the office of deaconesses. 

* Acts, 6 c. t^B^* xviy 1* 
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The appointment of officers was by varioos modes^ 
as on some occasions the charch was allowed to inak^ 
the selection; while on others it was made as by the 
apostles ; wl^o. selected and empowered others to do 
so, as in th6 case of Titus. Clement, of Rome, gives 
directions on this subject tn the following. language: 
^^They should be possessed, after the judgment of ap- 
proved men^ with the consent of the whole churchy" 
while Jerome says,* particularly in relation to bish- 
ops, that it was the custom of the Alexandrian church 
up to the time of the bishops Haraclius and Diony-. 
siufii, in the middle of the third century, that the 
preslqrters chose one of their number for their presi- 
dent, and called him bishop : and Eutychus who was 
patriarch of Alexandria in the first half of the tefithcenr 
tury, says, that in the Alexandrian church, in Uie be- 
ginning of the fourth century, there still existed an 
arrangement by which a college of twelve presbyters 
selected one from their midst, and ordained him 
bishop, supplying the vacancy by election from among 
the presbyters, to keep up the number of presbyters. 

At first the duties of a pastor were simple, and 
easily defined.. Polycarp describes them in terms 
sufficiently forcible, "Let not the widows be neglect- 
ed ; be thou after God their guardian : let nothing 
be done without thy knowledge and consent : neither 
do thou any thing but according to the will of God, 
as afso thou dost with all constancy. Let your as- 
semblies be more full; inquire into all by name; 

*Ad£vaagel. 146. 
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overlook not the men-servantd and maid-servants; 
neither let them be puffed up^ but rather let them be 
more subjected to the glory of God, that they may 
obtain a better liberty.'' What a contrast is present- 
ed, when from the simplicity and duties of the min- 
istry, bishops step to the control of their campresbytersy 
and become monarchical rulers ; here is where the 
mtemal church unity ceases, and an external unity 
becomes necessary to maintain and keep alive a 
church hierarchy. When the original motives which 
called forth the pastor of a flock have fled, some substi- 
tution is necessary, and the consoling and elevating 
truths of the gospel are merged into forms, to which 
are attributed unutterable value and mysterious effi- 
cacy ; — shadows are substituted for realities, and the 
offering of Christ becomes unnecessary. The times 
of superstition and ignorance favor the corruptions of 
the church, and claims of priority and exclusiveness, 
with imposing forms, wield remarkable power over 
men's consciences. 

Tertullian lived at a time when the most powerful 
opposition prevailed on the part of the laity to the 
encroachments of the hierarchy; and although he 
seems to favor the exclusiveness of the church priest- 
hood, which now strengthened itself upon every oc- 
casion, and the divine right of bishops, which views 
now began to obtain, yet his admissions in this con- 
troversy upon the manner in which divine right and 
human order should be regarded, set forth what were 
the primitive usages ; while the origin of all the ar- 
41 
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guments for exclusivenefls and legitimacy^ is shown 
it^ a light that does not warrant their existence; 
he -says, "As iar as the thing itself is ooncemed^ 
the Utiiy have the right to admini^er tbss sacra- 
ments, and to teach in tha chdrches. The word of 
God and the sacraments were communicated by Grdd's 
grace to all Christians^ as instruments of God's grace. 
But the inquiry here is not merely what i& la[witil in 
general; but also, what is convenient under existing 
circunistancQS; We must here apply the declaration 
of St. Paul, ^all things which are lawful are not con- 
venient? With a view^ therefore, to the fnaintenance 
of order, which is necessary in the church, the laity 
should. make use of their priestly rights as to the 
aidministration of the sacraments, only /when time 
and circumstances require if • It is a vf ell known 
fact, that laymen taught in the churches. Several bish- 
ops allowed Origen to preach, in their churches, and 
when a bishop of Alexandria, of hierarchical princi- 
ples, reproved them for such irregularities, they re- 
plied that U was the custom of eastern bishops to re- 
quire the laity, to preach when they were found capa^ 
ble.f There are two extremes which parties assumed 
in this controversy, the one is the subversion of all orr- 
der, while the other is, thait the order of ministers, pos- 
sessed a magical sanctity, communicated on account of 
their order^ independently qf their personal fitness ot 
holiness ; and that by the opus operafum of their out- 
ward duties aiorie, they conld call down and spread 

• D« Bafilti. 1 c. 81. f Eusebiua vi, 19. . . 
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around them the divine favor^ as supernatural media-^ 
tors and priest^. 

It was a custom long adhereii to, even by the clergy 
of the hierarchical party, that the consent of the laity 
was asked to the election of an officer, and no selec* 
don was ratified without such consent. This is clearly 
set forth by Cypriaja in bis account of these matters; 
he says,*. "We are accustomed to call you together to 
consult previously to the consecration of spiritual offi- 
cers, and to weigh the characters and. merits of all, in 
a general consultation.'^ He attributes to the laity 
the same rights in relation to bishops, and deduces 
it from apostolic tradition, that the* bishop could 
not be selected but in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, who had the right to reject.f The participation 
of the laity, and their influence in the management 
of its concerns, may likewise be gathered from an old 
arrangement, which had an existence in the North 
African church as late as the beginning of the fourth 
century. By this arrangement, a class of lay officers 
or* leaders existed, by the name 6f seniares pfebis. 
These were not the clergy, but foriftied a middle sta- 
tion, between them and the laity^ They were called 
together by the clergy for consultation, and when 
complaints were made by the congregation, against 
the cler^, these were their representatives;. There 
ia a commentary by Hilary, on the epistles of St. Paul^ 
written in the fourth century ; in which upon the text, 
1 Tim. v, 1, he has the following, ^^ Among all pec- 

• Epistle, 88. t^^^JHP'^iui to the church of Leon and Astorgft. 
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pie age is honored^ and hence the 9ynagogfieSy and 
afterwards the church had elders, without whose 
council, nothing was undertaken in the church. As 
the text here commented upon, has nothing to favor 
the impression that presbyters are understood, we 
must conclude that seniores are distinguished by the 
age of the person, and not by a particular office. 

The churches were frequently thrown into trying 
and difficult circumstances, persecution and oppres- 
sion often came to disturb their peace, and break 
up the order and regularity of their services ; hence 
they were frequently in positions which called forth 
the energetic conduct of a leading minister at the 
head of affairs. This, by degrees, led to the increase of 
episcopal authority. They passed by the force of such 
circumstances, from a fellow presbyter to the entire 
control, and separated the clergy and the laity. It gave 
to the bishops the power of selecting church officers ; 
and from a small beginning, at first temporary, the 
laity were stripped of their rights; officers were 
created, orders of clergy established, and the iron 
foot of oppression now trod upon the sacred enclosure 
of Christian liberty. Then followed the doctrines 
which put out of view the real character of the sacra- 
ments, and other observances of the church in primi- 
tive days ; for, when the clergy became removed from 
the laity by an improper distinction, the duties of 
a minister to teach and to enforce the true and evan- 
gelical doctrines of the gospel were substituted by 
forms, which conferred the true grace of Grod, when 
performed by a priest. 
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Churches grew up independently^ but there was 
a natural relationship subsisting between the newly 
formed congregation and the one which cared for their 
souls^ and provided them with the word of life. This 
connection was a natural consequence^ and created a 
combination between the clergy and laity of the two 
churches. The union of effort^ and the Christian en- 
terprise which marked the earliest ages of the churchy 
continued to multiply these congregations^ until they 
magnified the importance of the work^ and questions 
of vital import required a mutual interchange and in- 
ternal organization of the clergy. This had its ad- 
vantages^ but resulted in tyrannical rule. 

One great advantage which this dependence and 
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organization had^ was the suggestion of an interchange 
of services; for it was soon discovered that the tal- 
ents of a single mind^ although greedy gifted^ could 
not successfully forward the work of God year after 
year : and, as an able writer has justly said, ^^To leave 
a congregation submerged in the stagnant pool of a 
single mind, for half a ceptury, can never consist with 
its progress in knowledge, or with its vitality,^' This, 
however, was incidental, but it favored the graspings 
for power, by introducing a control of the clergy ; 
and while nothing could avert some species of hie- 
rarchical subordination, the dangerous tendency was 
the great extreme to which it might lead. 

Another favorable result of the primkive combina- 
tions of districts and sections, was the destruction of 
a too natural tendency to jealousy and opposition, 
which invariably grew out of the contiguity of inde- 
pendent congregations — a result more particularly 
seen, after the reaction from the arrogant pretensions 
of Cyprian and other like spirits of his time. 

The lively caitholic spirit of the church was singu- 
larly productive of a great perversion ; at first it was in- 
ward, and the outWard was a natural consequence; the 
love and peace of each individual member formed an 
outward bond— they ate one loaf, formed one commu- 
nion, and their fellowship was undisturbed by any 
error of doctrine or church polity, so long as the im- 
portant features of their* profession were adhered to ; 
this was the eaUhoHcism of the church. Bat a vain 
notion of superiority and the. exercise of a wicked 
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powex broke it down and rent the seamless garment 
of Jesus Christ ! 

The spread of Christianity was from the principal 
cities and towns.^ beginning- most generally with the 
metropolis (^mut^itoXiO of a province which stood at the 
head of the ' ehnrch ; the metropolis was^ therefore^ 
more experienced, and, as in the civil so with the ecr 
clesiastical> assumed to give direction in church affairs. 
This made: the metropolitan bishops primus inter 
pareSy to a ^considerable extent, when local causes did 
not interfere. The principal places too, where the 
apostles had founded churches or taught in person, 
were supposed td have received the trgth from a 
source^ and under circumstances that entitled them to 
jpecqliar respect, and gave them the title of eccleHa 
flpo«fQfic(t, J50 that: whenever any doubt existed in re- 
lation to ^ints of doctrine or discipline, it was gen- 
erally determined according to the manner in which 
ihe.eccfesid apostolica regarded it. 

If is very natural, therefore, to see how Antioch, 
£phedv$i Alexandria and Corinth, became dependent 
upon Rome. Rome was the^ great metropolis of the 
world, the two great apostles, St. -Peter and St.^Paul 
had taught there and were there put to death. It 
was the great reservoir of knowledge, and the centre 
of power, from whence both went forth to the very 
ends bfVthe earth. Besidesf these outward circum- 
8tance9, there was a false notion of superiority which 
aiwaiys lived in Rome, and governed all its affairs. 
Irenaeus frequently appeals to these churches under 
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the title of ^^ecclesia apostolica ;" and in one place 
particularly^ to the ecclesia apostolica in Rome as the 
greatest and oldest in the world^ where Christians met 
from all quarters^ and where the doctrines delivered 
from the apostles would most likely be maintained. 

But as he has been long claimed as the earliest and 
strongest advocate of the primacy of Rome^ it may be 
well to observe that he says, ^^To the Roman church, 
on account of its more potent principality, it is neces- 
sary that every church should resort ; that is to say, 
those of the faithful who dwell on every side of it. 
For in it, by those who are on every side of it, is 
thus preserved the tradition which hath descended 
from the apostles.''* This, however, is not inculcat- 
ing the doctrine of the absolute necessity of a univer- 
sal submission to Rome, the circumjacent churches 
are directed to Rome for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth, because there, the aiUographSy of which 
they had only the copy, of St. PauPs epistle to that 
church, and St. Peter's first epistle, were to be found. 
Tertullian directs a resort to other metropolitan 
churches, in common with Rome, when he says, 
^^Still the very chairs of the apostles remain in their 
own places: still are the authentic letters recited, 
which sound forth their very tones, and which faith- 
fully exhibit their very countenances. If thou art in 
Achaia, thou hast Corinth : if, in Macedon, thou hast 
Philippi and Thessalonica. If thou journiest into 
Asia, thou hast Ephesus : if Italy be thy residence, 

* Iren. adv. Her. lib. c. 8. 
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thou hast Rome^'^^ The expfiession'm'the 6rlgin&l 
in this passage, ip^iB authenticm tUertBy evidently rcr 
fers to Jdie atitogropA^ of. the apostolic epistles. Be 
{seldds the inquirer from churches that have sprung up 
around the cities frorawhichUheyorighiated, to the 
place where Uhebjrighial letters were kept, that he 
iniay be correctly informed as to doctrine, or the read- 
Ipg of any particular text. Hence those in Macedon^ 
are sent to Philippi and Thessalonica ;- those in Italy, 
toBome;. those, in Achaia, to Corinth, and those in 
Proconsular Asia, to Ephesus; and not all these to 
Some. • - ' 

Controversies of moment, however^ were, at a very 
eirriy period> referred to an assemblage of. deputies 
from the churches in the province, where those qoh- 
troversies happened to occur ; or where the questions 
mooted became important from any cause-r^this origi- 
nated |>rof>tncia/ ^0(^5. These assemblies were at 
first regarded as innovations, and violent bpposition 
to them existed for a long time. There were not,- at 
first, regularly appointed seasons for the sessions of 
these bodies, but they were- called together as circum*-' 
rtances required^ In the:middle of the third century, 
however, we find the existence of annuil Synods in 
many of the provinces, and the authority of their de?- 
cisions ; acknowledged. . But the bishops of Rome 
assunied, that a piecifliarly decisive authority was due 
to them; and that they^were, in a preeminent de- 

•Tertul. dc'PnMcriptadv. Her. c. xlv« ; ' . 
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gree, to have the decision of matters over all others, 
as the source of the true apostolical tradition. As 
early as 190^ this arrogant assumption exhibited itself, 
when Victor, then bishop of Rome, excommunicated 
all the churches of Asia Minor, because they did not 
agree with Rome in the celebrated Easter contro- 
versy. 

Next came the custom of issuing peremptory edicts 
in ecclesiastical matters, by which Rome endeavored 
to make the impression that it was to be regarded as 
qpiscopi episcoporum^ as assumption which has filled a 
large space in the history of the Christian world. 

The origin of these assemblies of church deputies, 
grew out of the necessity of referring controversies of 
every character to the decision of men deputed to 
consult upon the points in dispute, and decide be- 
tween parties. In the latter end of the second cen- 
tury, when the church was agitated by the Easter 
controversy, all differences were attempted to be re- 
conciled in this way. Such was also the case in 
relation to the Montanistic prophets ; but they were 
not regular assemblies, and only called at such times 
as circumstances seemed to require. It was about the 
beginning of the third century that a regular annual 
synod presented to us a permanent arrangement of 
the confederation of churches, and imitated the Am- 
phictyonic councils of Greece^ — the country where 
annual synods were first adopted in the church. 
These synods being first called by a bishop, who asked 
the neighboring bishops to come together to assist 
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him in reference to the doubts or difficulties which 
arose in his charge^ grew to stated assemblies ; and 
their growth and authority were no doubt increased, 
by their favoring the irresponsible authority of some 
bishops of the church. 

If we can rely upon Cyprian, in the council at Car- 
thage, A. D. 256, it was boldly affirmed, that the laity 
had no constitutional rights in these assemblies. The 
entire independence of bishops, one of another, was 
there clearly set forth ; and the rights of the inferior 
clergy were also placed out of the question. The 
spirit of the high church party, however, moved with 
greater activity among these eighty bishops than it 
had ever done before, notwithstanding the dangers 
and relentless persecutions which surrounded them. 
The same exclusion is observed in other episcopal 
conventions of Antioch, Neo-Caesarea, and Ancyra, 
and one of the canons enacted in the synod of the 
latter, goes to show how greatly the breach can be 
widened, when power is once assumed by irresponsible 
men. In that assembly they excluded bishops from their 
rights, because they happened to have their fields of 
labor in the country y and drew a distinction between 
bishops of cities and those of the country. They 
enacted that, ^^It is not permitted to chorepiscopi 
(xA»ffii«/<rM«-oi, country bishops,) to ordain presbyters 
or deacons ; nor, indeed, to the presbyters of cities 
to do so, without a license from their bishop to 
that eflFect.^' 
When a bishop was unable to influence the con- 
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rention by his own.powere of peniuasion, or intrigues^ 
he frequently employed some able and leanied lay- 
man to address the assembly^ Aiid we often find the 
learned Origen standing before a synod to impre^ it 
with his peculiar opinion^ or to advocate die opinions 
of some one of the bishops. Such were the scenes 
of strife, and learned wrangling which characterised 
these couhcils at times^ that^^ it is.said;in one of them 
a simple-hearted layman arose in the midst of the 
assembled prelates, and exclaimed, ^^Christ and his 
apostles did not deliver to us dialectic and delusive 
subtilities, but w^wt yv«/ui» to be kept in its purity 
by faith and good works.'^ 
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Auditores, What?— Time of Probation— Two Glasses of Auditores— l*he In- 
•fanictioiis PrefAratoiy to the Eucharist— Bap^md Itreparations-^Baptiim, 

, What Considered— Baptism, how Allied to Regeneration— Controversy upon 
tfie Subject of Baptism — Baptism of the Spirit— The Laying Oil' of Hand»— 
Sacrlunent of Confirmation— Sponsors — ^Anointihg with Oil— Priestly Func- 
tions Confer the Holy X^hort— Altan, What ?— Oblations— The Loin's Sup- 
per. How Kept— Offering, How Regarded-— Views of the Eucharist 
C^umged— Mi]tture of ttie Cup. 

It wasithe object of those who had the care of 
souls, first to multiply and extend the number as 
rapidly as possible; but experience soon taught them 
the necessity of paying special attention to the condi- 
tion of those who should be admitted into the church 
as members. They were, therefore, placed under pro- 
per training and careful instruction, and not admitted 
to full privileges until they had passed a regular tlrial, 
and pronounced qualified. This class of persons was 
called audUoreSy which implied their relation, as they 
were considered only in a state to listen to the holy 
scriptures, and the sermons which were delivered. 
The time of this probation was not fixed^ but varied 
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according to the condition of the probationer^ until the 
council of Elvira took the matter into consideration^ 
and placed it at two years. According to Origen^ 
there were two classes of these catechumens ; the first 
were those who were for the first time receiving 
private instruction, and the other, those who were 
admitted to the assemblies, and were preparing for 
baptism. The duty of examining and instructing 
these auditoresy in some of the churches, devolved 
upon the most distinguished reader of the scriptures 
in the congregation, which was the case at Carthage; 
but at Alexandria, where men of learning frequently 
became probationers, it was found necessary to appoint 
some one of Grecian and Roman learning, who was 
likewise well acquainted with the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, that they might remove the nume- 
rous doubts and objections of heathenism. This 
formed the foundation of the celebrated school of 
Alexandria. Great care was observed in reference 
to those who were admitted to the eucharist ; and a 
strict examination was had of every one who joined 
in this solemn ordinance of the church. The cate- 
chumen who was about to receive the ordinance of 
baptism, was required to repeat a confession of faith, 
which was so prepared as to express the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, and in many instances so 
enlarged as to oppose Jews, heathens and heretics ! 
These confessions of faith were soon regarded as the 
work of the apostles themselves, or that they were 
4BUch as were taught by them, and collected together 
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as the united work of them all. The confession was 
called avyfioktn, symbolum^ which was either intended 
to express the sign of faith, or was used in reference 
to a proverbial watchword, given to those who were 
adniitted to the service of Christ, the tessera miKta^ 
ris. There were, however, a variety of significa- 
tions to the use of this term, and the Alexandrians, 
who were fond of analogies, changed its original 
meaning altogether. Many, who were impressed 
with the truths of Christianity, at first had the con- 
fession of faith placed in their hands for their study 
and belief ; to which custom Clement alludes, when 
be «ays, "The first saving change from heathenism, is 
&ith, and faith is a short confession of the most urgent 
truths of religion. On this foundation knowledge is 
built, which is a settled conviction of the truths re- 
ceived through faith, by demonstrations taken from 
the scriptures.'^ 

Baptism was considered the act by which the cata- 
chumen was about to pass from the kingdom of dark- 
ness to the kingdom of light , the confession in this 
sdemn service, was repeated in reply to the inter- 
rogatories propounded by the bishop, to whom he 
gave his hand and pledged himself to renounce the 
pomps and shows, the games and wickedness of the 
world, as well as his gods, (angels,) which had se-^ 
duced him : this was the Christian soldier's oath, 
the sacramentum miHtiiB Christianity by which be 
considered himself bound to the warfare, as the mks 
Dei et Christi. Justin Martyr, in speaking upon this 
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Bubje^t^ shows how closely allied baptism and regene- 
ration were in point of time in the practice of the 
early churchy and how the catachuinen was taught to 
receive the latter by an act of faith^ while the former 
was administered by the church. The early teachers 
endeaTored to keep up the practiCi^ of the apostles in 
this respect^ and by a course of teaidiing sought to 
prepare the probationer for the reception of the Holy 
Ghost at baptism. Justin Martyr; must bedius un* 
derstood when h,e says^ ^^e will, jstate also in what 
manner we are created -^ anew b;^ Christy and liave 
dedicated ourselves to God; that we may iiot^ by 
omitting this^ appear to dissemble any thing in our 
explans^tion. As many are persuaded and believe 
that the things which we teach -and declare are tfue, 
and promise that they are determined to live accord- 
ingly, are taught to pray, and to beseech God with 
fasting, to grant them remission of their past sins, 
while we also pray and fast with them. We then 
lead them to a place where there is water, and there 
they are regenerated in the same manner as we also 
were; for they-are then washed in that water, in the 
name of God, the Father, and Lord of the uni- 
verse, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit. For Christ said, ^Except ye be born 
again, ye shall not enter into thekingdom of heaven,* 
and that it is impossible that those who are once born 
should again enter into their mother's womb, is evi- 
dent to all. Moreover, it is declared by the prophet 
Isaiah, as we have before written, in what manner 
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tbej who have sinned and repent may escape the 
punishment of their sins. For thus^ it is said^ ^^ Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil from your 
souls ; learn to do well, do justice to the fatherless 
and avenge the widow : and come and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord." The same caution in ex- 
pression that is necessary now, was not known among 
the fathers; as bishop Jewell* has very justly ob- 
served, ^^the old learned fathers delighted in terms of 
the Old Law, notwithstanding the observation and 
ceremony thereof were then abolished ;" and it was 
not until the schools began to moot a thousand ques- 
tions which engendered strife and division, that cau- 
tion became necessary to avoid favoring heretical doc- 
trines by unguarded expressions. 

There is but little information in relation to the 
subject of baptism, until the controversy occurred, 
which took place in the second century. Up to that 
time, both infants and adults were admitted to the or- 
dinance. Irenaeus is the first who wrote expressly 
upon this subject, and insists upon infant baptism ; 
when he says, ^^ Jesus Christ came to redeem all by 
himself; all, I say, who are born again unto God 
through him : infants, children, boys, youths, and the 
old. Therefore, he passed through every age, and 
became an infant to infants, he became a child among 
children to sanctify those of this age." And in farther 
proof that this argument applies to the baptism of in- 
&nts, Tertullian opposed Irenaeus in the latter part of 

* Reply to Harding* art. 17» 
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tbe second century, when he became an opponent of 
infant baptism^ and wrote upon that subject. Tertul- 
lian took that position from the supposed importance 
of the rite to the adult, and the preparation neces- 
sary for it in the catechumens of the church. In 
allusion to Matt, ix, 14, he says, ^^Let them come 
while they are growing up, let them come while they 
kre learning, while they are being taught whither it 
is they come ; let them become Christians after they 
hare an opportunity of knowing Christ. Why does 
the age of innocence hasten the forgiveness of sins ?" 
He appears to suppose that there is no efficacy in 
baptism, without a conscious participation of the per- 
son baptized by his own individual faith; and as there 
was no danger of the salvation of infants, he thought 
it best to reserve the rite for the advantage of the 
adult. But Cyprian, who was a great admirer of 
TertuUian in other respects, opposes him in this; for 
in the North African church, this subject now be- 
gan to assume the most serious form of controversy. 
Among other questions, Fidus started one, in refer- 
ence to the exact time when an infant should be bap- 
tized^ namely, ^^Whether a child should be baptized 
immediately after it was born, or eight days after its 
birth, as in the case of Jewish circumcision ?'' This 
matter was discussed in tbe council of Carthage, A. 
D. 252 ; when Cyprian opposed the opinions of 
Fidus, who was a member of the council, in the fol- 
lowing language : ^^None of us could agree to your 
opinion; but we all determined that the grace of God 
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IS not to be refused to any haman beings as soon as 
he is born. . . . . • . For as God accepts 
not per^ns^ so neither does he ages; since he shows 
himself a father to all for the attainment of iieavenly 
prace with well poised * equality. • • * • • • 
Though the child is just born, yet there is no rea- 
son even then that any one shouM shrink from kiss- 
ing it,* to bestow upon it the grace of Gfod, and give 
it the salutation of peace. . . • «. . But if the 
greatest sinners and those who befor^h^nd have sii)'- 
ned greatly against. Ood, receive remission for their 
sins after they come to believe, and no one. prohibits 
them from receiving baptism ..and grace, liow much 
father ought the in&nt not to be forbidden, which 
being newly bom, cannot have sinned, except in as 
&r as being born of Adam according to the. flesh.^' 
Origen, in the fifth book of his commentary oh -the 
epistle to the Romans, most expressly declare?, th^t it 
lA an apostolic tradition— ^a custom that came down to 
them from the days of the apostles, to baptize infants. 
In apostolic days, under the. remarkable ministry of 
inspired men, it was invariably the case that the bap- 
jHsm of the spirit accompanied the rite of baptism. . It 
was evidently their care to see that those bro^ught 
into church, fellowship, should enjoy the gift of the 
spirit ; for when St. Peter and St.. John came to 
Samaria to look after the spiritual state of Philip's 
converts, they found them destitqte of that gift, and 
bestpwed it upon them. 

* A part or the ceremony .of baptism was a kiss, as the sigh of the cdmmunion 
of peace. 
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The laying on of hands and prayer, and the conse- 
quent baptism of the spirit, were in conformity to the 
custom which belonged to aposdes, and the church 
under their guidance and direction ; and, of course, 
referable to those times only. Notwithstanding, as 
early as the close of the second century, when mo- 
narchical episcopal views were cherished, a notion was 
formed that the gift of the Holy Spirit was dependent 
upon the imposition of hands by a bishop. Tertullian 
considered baptism as only preparatory to this, and a 
part of the rite of baptism as necessarily belonging to 
it. He places all these things together, which were 
afterwards separated, and which now forms the sacra- 
ment of confirmation* in the Romish church, viz. the 
anointing with oil, as the consecration of the soul ; 
the sign of the cross as a preventive of evil ; and the 
laying on of hands as bringing with it the iUum- 
natio spiritus. 

The error of supposing that Philip was not capable 
of conferring a true and proper baptism ; or at least 
a baptism accompanied by the spirit, because he was 
a deacon, was entertained in the third century ; and in 
consequence thereof the bishops were made to travel 
through their dioceses, in order to administer what 
was afterwards called the rite of confirmation^ to all 
who were baptized by their clergy. The custom, 
therefore, of separating the laying on of hands from 
the ceremony of baptism, grew out of an impression 
that, with the ministry proper, there were still to fol- 

* De Carn, c. viii. 
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low the marks of the powerful energies of apostolic 
prayer and benediction. But, alas ! it has been pain- 
fully experienced that these signs were wanting to the 
apostles' successors ; and history confirms the truth 
that they have been confined to apostolic days. This 
custom in the church was not objectionable until it 
imported more than was designed ; originally it sig- 
nified no more than a religious consecration, and the 
prayer was, that Grod would bestow upon the ordi- 
nance his blessing, and that all that it typified might 
be fulfilled in the person receiving it. 

The custom of sponsors had its origin in these 
days, and grew out of the controversy which occurred 
when it was attempted to exclude infants from the 
rite of baptism. That the blessings of a Christian 
training might be secured to the child, the minister 
required that some responsible persons should witness 
the baptism, and pledge themselves for the religious 
education and training of the child ; and that it might 
be brought up to a life corresponding to Christian 
character. 

Allied to this was the custom borrowed from the 
Jewish consecrations of anointing with oil. Cyprian, 
as well as TertuUian, regards this as a necessary part 
of the rite of baptism. But Tertullian, although he 
mentions anointing with oil in his work on baptism,* 
yet in his book De Corona Militis^ although he pro- 
fesses to enumerate the usages which are taken from 
the traditions of the church, as belonging to baptism, 

*De Baptismo, c. 7. 
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yet he does not make the least allusion ta-this cus- 
tom. 

When the notion was once fix^sd^ that an exclu* 
sivety spiritual character belonged to the bishops a& 
suceessorfi of the apostles^ who had received a kind 
of magical consecration by ordination^ then ^e right 
of conferring the Holy Ghost, by means of the priestly 
functions, obtained as a consequence. The . position 
was, Uiat there was a real: virtue in baptism, when 
administered by a properly constituted htshcpj and a 
real sacrifice in the Lord's supper offered by God^s 
appointed priest. All the ideas, of a sacrifice of the 
Lord's Supper were originally of a symbolical char- 
acter, . as we shall presently show. But one error 
naturally leads to another, and to maintain his views 
in relation to the priestly character of his office, Cyp- 
rian was led to the error of a sacrificial worship per- 
formed by the priest, which gave to the church the 
idea of an indispensable unity and the magical effi- 
cacy of its forms. 

When Celsus and others charged Christians with 
having no altars, no. temples, no images, it was not 
urged that such charges were unfounded, but they 
justified the fact, as in some instances we have seen. 
Y«t the place of worship was arranged with an ele- 
vated seat for the reading of the scriptures, and a ta- 
ble for the distribution of the elements of the Lord's 
Supper, which TeftuUian calls an altar — (altare.) 
This was, no doubt, on account of the custom of plac- 
ing certain offerings upon the communion table ; and 
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also that the Lord's day collections were placed there 
until the service was ended. In reference to these 
offerings/Justin Martyr and Irenaeus both speak : the 
latter says, .^^The Lord himself commanded his disci- 
ples to offer to God the first fruits of his creatures, 
not as if he needed them, but that they themselves 
might be neither unfruitful nor ungrateful. He took 
that whick by its nature was bread, and gave thanks, 
saying, thi^ is my body. In like manner, also, he de- 
dared that which by its present created nature is the 
cup, to be his blood ; and taught them to make a new 
offering of the New Testament.'' The term oblation 
(^Tfoofffji) is frequently used for the offerings thus made. 
Every one made these offerings according to his abil- 
ity, as the first fruits of his increase; and they were 
applied to the general uses of the chiirch, to the sup- 
port of the ministry, and of the pdor. The common 
entertainment of love-fea^t, in which the rich and the 
poor met together at the same table, was probably 
furnished from these offerings.' It is difficult to de- 
termine the time when the term ai^ar, as applied to 
the communion table, arose ; but like many other 
terms used by the fathers, because of their familiarity 
with Jews and heathens, it was always employed sym- 
bolically. Origen says of Celsus, for instance, that ^^He 
Bees not that our altars are the mind of each of the 
righteouSy bom whence are sent up, truly and spiritu- 
ally, incense offerings of sweet savor, even the pray- 
ers that proceed from a pure conscience." 
The Lord's Supper was first kept like the Jewish 
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passover^ with a general meal^ and formed a part of 
the service ; but in consequence of irregularities^ such 
as those which took place in the Corinthian churchy 
the meal was separated from the Eucharist. This 
was the «y««-««\ or feast of love^ in which all classes 
partook together^ in token of their Christian union 
and fellowship, and was designed to show that all 
were one in Christ Jesus. Tertullian says, ^^our sup- 
per shows its nature by its name ; it is called agojpe^ 
which in Greek means love. Whatever it may cost, 
it is a gain to be put to cost, in the cause of piety, 
since we delight all the poor by that refreshment.'' 
He also adds, that after supper, each one sang some- 
thing to the praise of God, as in the passover, and 
the feast was concluded with prayer. But the bread 
and the wine to be used in the Eucharist, was brought 
by the members as an offering, and the praise and 
prayer of consecration, together with the elements 
consecrated, were regarded in the light of a spiritual 
sacrifice, Justin Martyr, regarded it so, for, he clearly 
says, "The prayers and thanksgiving that come from 
worthy men, are the true sacrifice, well pleasing to 
God, for these alone have Christians learned to make, 
and particularly in remembrance of their substance, 
which consists of dry and moist things, by which they 
are also led to remember the sufferings which Christ 
underwent for their sakes." And Irenaeus, while con- 
trasting this spiritual sacrifice with every kind of sa- 
crificial worship, says, "It is not sacrifices which sanc- 
tify the man, but the conscience of him that offers, if 
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it is pure^ sanctifies the offering^ and causes 'God to 
receive it as from a friend." It was not until the 
error of a Christian priesthood^ in the sense of the 
term Ufvs, which is used in the New Testament to 
describe the Levitical priests, had obtained, that the 
original and proper views of the Eucharist were 
changed. As we have seen, the idea of a sacrifice 
in the supper was originally entirely of a symbolical 
character, and as a priesthood in the ministry was 
foreign from the doctrines held by the church, so 
offerinigs, save of a spiritual nature, were not allowed 
among Christians. From the idea of a symbolical 
SSEicrifice, opinions entirely at variance sprang up, by 
which a kind of magical character was given to the 
elements, so that they were finally held in. the light 
of a real sacrifice. 

The custom was to mix the wine for the Eucharist 
with water. Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and others, 
place this matter beyond dispute. The latter speaks 
of the cup as consisting of wine mixed with water, 
and the Saviour, who in his last supper, declared the 
mixture to be his own blood. Describing the prom- 
ise of our Lord, that he would drink the fruit of the 
Tine new with his disciples in his Father's kingdom, 
he uses the expression, ^^Haec enim et Dominus docuit, 
mixtianem calicis novam in regno cum discipulis habi- 
turum se pollicitus.'' In the third council of Carthage 
it was decreed that water should be mixed with wme 
for the Eucharist ; and in a prayer book, in the time 
of Edward the Sixth ; which is the first book of ccnn- 
44 
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mon prayer of the English church, the rubric con- 
tains the following direction to the minister in rela- 
tion to the wine, namely, that he is ^^to put there to 
a little pure clean water." So that it was an ac- 
knowledged custom, beyond the times of which we 
write ; and had its origin in very ancient usage. 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

His Birth and Parentage — ^His Learning— His Freedom of Inquiry— His In- 
structors — Pantaeus— Clement an Eclectic— Reason for Writing his Stro- 
mata— His Opinions and Doctrines- Retires from Alexandria— His Travels 
— Character of the Alexandrian Theology — viarts and yfatfo-ts — The Truth 
Defended — Clement Defends his Doctrines — His Fame — Opposes the North 
African Theology — His Writings. 

Titus Flavius Clemens was a convert from 
heathenism to Christianity. He was born at Athens, 
about A. D. 150, and was converted near the end of 
the second century. 

None of the fathers merit higher distinction than 
Clement for extensive erudition, and a general know- 
ledge of philosophy ; and none, probably, was led so 
far astray from the purity of the Christian faith. He 
persuaded himself of the truth of Christianity by a 
freedom of inquiry peculiar to himself: for he studied 
all the systems of philosophy from the greatest mas- 
ters of Greece, Italy, Ccelesyria, Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine, and became an eclectic, without confining 
himself to any sect of philosophers, and while he con- 
ceived that all systems contained much that was 
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good^ he became a Christian from a conviction that in 
Christianity there was that which shed its rays upon 
all ; or which other systems had only possessed in a 
very faint degree. 

While he was in Egypt seeking the best masters^ 
he found the celebrated Pantaeus, who was a Gnos- 
tic of great acquirements ; and whose acquaintance 
with the scriptures and knowledge of religion^ gave 
him such a character that he became the first gover- 
nor of the celebrated Alexandrian theological school. 

Antiquity is silent in relation to the origin of Pan- 
tadU8y but we infer from what Clement says of him^ 
that he was a Sicilian of Jewish extraction^ and uni- 
ted Grecian and sacred learning in his instructions. 
By whom he was instructed in religion^ it is equally 
difficult to determine ; some* say, that he was in- 
structed by those who had seen the apostles, but this 
must be mere conjecture, as he was too remote from 
their days to be blessed with any such privilege. 
He, however, was distinguished at Alexandria on ac^ 
count of his talents, and was placed over the celebra- 
ted school of that city. 

Alexandria, as we have already remarked, ivas a 
prominent place of resort, not only by the surrounding 
countries, but by distant nations. Arabians, Persians, 
and the inhabitants of India, were frequently seen 
among its citizens. Some ambassadors of India 
were in the city, during the time that Demetrius, was 
bishop of that city, and hearing of Christianity, they de- 

• Photiui, cod. cxviii. 
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sired same one to be sent to their country, who could 
preach to them in that region. Pantaeus was, there- 
fore, selected and sent to them ;*" and the vacancy thus 
created in the school was filled by Clement, who was 
at that time one of the pupils of Pantaeus. 

The stores of Christian learning were pillaged by 
eclectics, to enrich their system, but Clement, with 
that freedom of thought, peculiar to his turn of mind, 
selected for himself such tenets as best agreed with 
his own judgment, and he endeavored to enrich the 
Christian religion by transferring the dogmas of the 
Orientals, Platonists, and Stoics, to its pure and sa- 
cred truths. He regarded these dogmas as relics of 
religions, which originated in divine revelation; and 
expressly asserts that the philosophy of the Greeks 
was communicated from heaven to them as their 
proper covenant, as the law of Moses was to the He- 
brews. He assigns the reason for his writing his 
Stromata to be, that much truth is mixed up with an- 
cient philosophy; and although this work is valuable 
on many accounts, yet as it was written for the cata- 
chumens of his school, and came from a theologian 
of acknowledged learning and piety, his effort to 
blend heathen tenets with Christian doctrines, ren- 
dered it itijurious to the Ohristian cause. 

^^Among the doctrines of Clement," says an able 
writer, "are these : that the Logos is the image of the 
father, and man the image of the LiOgos ; that the 
Logos proceeded from God, for the purposes of crea- 

* Sm page 87. 
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tion ; that the world is produced from God^ as a son 
from a father ; that there are two worlds^ the sensible 
and the intelligible ; that angels are corporeal ; that 
the Greeks received their wisdom from inferior an- 
gels ; that man has two souls^ the rational and the 
irrational ; that the perfection of human nature con- 
sists in the contemplation of ideas ; and that the stars 
are animated by a rational soul." It may be readily 
seen^ by these positions^ that he was more of a pagan 
philosopher than a Christian teacher^ yet he is placed 
among the patres apostoliciy and his writings classed 
by many with the word of God ! 

During the persecution in A. D. 202, under Sep- 
timus Severus, he absented himself from Alexandria. 
During which time, neither his history, nor the place 
of his abode is known with any certainty. We find 
him at Jerusalem in the commencement of the reign 
of Caracalla, to which place he had resorted to be- 
come an eye-witness of those scenes of hallowed 
recollection ; and he sought here to receive light 
upon some portions of the scriptures. From Jerusa- 
lem he went to Antioch, with letters of recommenda- 
tion from Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem ; who was 
then a prisoner, for refusing to honor the gods of the 
heathens. From Jerusalem he visited Antioch, where 
his talents as a preacher, and his learning as a phi- 
losopher, made him celebrated. But he finally re- 
turned to his school, where he continued until he 
died. 

The peculiarcharacterof the Alexandrian school may 
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be understood from the theory of Clement. There 
is here discoverable conflicting spiritual dispositions^ 
selected from the speculations of the Gnostics and the 
Greeks, which he thought Christianity was intended 
to reconcile and unite together as a higher principle ; 
and which, in itself, was capable of soothing down all 
contradictions. Plis gnosis was to proceed from faith, 
but it engrafted itself upon the Christian faith, which 
harmonized with it. By this same means, too, he 
appropriated to himself whatever he thought conge- 
nial in any system. It was this principle which made 
him oppose the unity of the church to the contradic- 
tions of the Gnostic schools ; for they did not assume 
different sources of knowledge. The relation of gnosis 
and «-«mr faith, were similar to the great fountain of 
knowledge, i. e. the traditions of the main doctrines 
of the Christian system existing in all churches, and 
the holy scriptures. He recognised ^ri<mt as the 
source of a higher life, and as a common bond for all 
Christians of every grade of mindy by which they 
formed one divine unity, and ywiwrif as a higher 
knowledge, which proceeded from the same source, 
but which created the distinctions between faith and 
a full consciousness of its developments — gnosis being 
that consciousness. Thus, Clement says, ^^Faith is 
necessary for the spiritual life of the Gnostic, as breath 
is for the animal life.'^* He also shows how a deeper 
knowledge of that which is believed, is obtained by 
the lucid power of reason, from faith which has pass- 

* stromal, lib. ii, 873. 
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ed into the interior life, when he says, "Since then, 
the believers have faith, what higher thing remains 
for them than the possession of eternal life? But 
nothing is deficient in faith, which is perfect and self- 
6ufl5cient in itself." This new power, or perception, 
proceeding from a life of faith, is described by Cle- 
ment in the foUowing language, "See, says the Lo- 
gos, I wjU make a new thing, which no eye hath seen, 
and no ear hath heard, and hath not entered into the 
heart of any man. 1 Cor. ii, 9. Which may be be- 
held, received, and comprehended with a new eye, 
with a new ear, with a new heart, by faith and un- 
derstanding, inasmuch as the disciples of the Liord 
speak, understand, and act spiritually." Gnosis, with 
Clement, was not a mere matter of speculation, but 
an inward living power, produced by faith, and ex- 
hibited in the conduct. 

This departure from the primitive faith, through 
an admixture of pagan philosophy, called forth many 
zealous defenders of the truth, who became assailants 
of this theological teacher of Alexandria. Some said 
that the prophets and apostles had no philosophical 
education ; to which Clement replied, "The apostles 
and prophets spoke certainly as disciples of the spirit, 
what it inspired them to say ; but we cannot reckon 
on a guidance of the Holy Spirit that stands in the 
way of all human means of information, in order to 
unravel the hidden sense of their words. The train- 
ing of the mind by learning must make us capable of 
developing the whole intention of the sense commu- 
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nicated to them by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
He who wishes to become enlightened in his thoughts 
by the power of God, must already be accustomed to 
philosophise on spiritual matters; he must already 
have attained for himself the proper frame of thought, 
which may be then illuminated by a higher spirit." 

Another party charged him with detracting from 
revelation, by not allowing it to be the all-sufficient 
source of truth, and needing the aids of philosophy 
in order to its sufficiency ; and that many could not, 
therefore, enjoy a knowledge of the revealed will of 
God. In reply to which, he says, "If we are to make 
a distinction of those who are always ready to com- 
plain, we should call philosophy something which 
co-operates towards the knowledge of truth : an en- 
deavor after truth — ^a preparatory training of the 
Gnostic, and we do not make the co-operating princi- 
ple the original cause, nor the chief. Not as if the 
last could not exist without philosophy, for certainly 
all of us without a general and comprehensive in- 
struction, and without the Hellenic philosophy, and 
also many, even without being able to read and write, 
being laid hold of by the divine philosophy, which 
comes from the barbarians, have received by the 
power of God through faith, the doctrine concerning 
the being and attributes of God. The doctrine also 
concerning our Saviour is perfect in itself and self- 
sufficing, as the power and wisdom of God ; but the 
Hellenic philosophy which is added to it, does not 
make the truth more powerful, it only renders inef- 
46 
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fectual the sophistical attacks against it; and as it 
wards off delusive machinations against the truth^ it 
is called the proper ward or fence of the vineyard.'' 

Such was his love of learning^ and such his pro- 
found and varied acquirements^ that his famq was 
unbounded. Alexandria was thronged with i>ersons 
from all quarters^ who sought to converse with him^ or 
place themselves in his school ; and among his pupils 
were some of the most distinguished men of the times. 

dement was an opponent Of the N^rth African 
theology which originated in Tertullian ; at least^ in 
view of his Gnostic doctrines^ he presents an opposite 
disposition to the views there entertained. He taught 
that the ground of all moral development w^s based 
upon the operations of divine gface^ on the Conditions 
of free-will or self-determination,- and insisted upon 
the practical importance of the moral independence of 
man in redemption ; without ascribing to it a suffi- 
ciency that was altogether independent of the re- 
forming power of the grace of God. He asserts that, 
"when man seeks to free himself from passions, by his 
own discipline, and his own endeavors, he does not 
succeed. But if he shows a right earnest desire and 
endeavor after this end, he will attain it by the assist- 
ance of God's power, for God communicates his spirit 
to those souls that desire it. But if they relax from 
their desire, then also the spirit of God which had 
been bestowed upon them, withdraws himself.'' 
While Tertullian makes the free-will in man su- 
bordinate to the spirit of God, Clement makes the 
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spirit of God operate upon man according to his own 
free will. The former teaches that there is an innate 
goodness belonging to man's nature, but the latter 
teaches the doctrine of depravity, in a sense that man 
is incapable of possessing any good, but by the spirit 
of God. 

The writings of Clement are numerous, but many 
of the most important are lost. From the fragments 
which have come to us, in the writings of the fathers, 
many have concluded that in his opposition to Monta- 
nism, he fell into the error of denying the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. He intimates, in his Stromata, his 
intention of writing a work, in which he would treat 
of the nature of the Holy Spirit, and the doctrine 
taught by the Montanists in reference to prophets; and 
from what we know of the book, through the wri- 
tings of others, there is no doubt that his opposition 
to Montanism led him into the above named error. 

There is no record of the death of Clement, but it 
is quite likely that h^ died at the time of a most fear- 
ful persecution, which raged about the beginning of 
the third century : and probably a witness, with many 
others, of the truth of religion. This latter opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that Origen,one of his pu- 
pils, succeeded him about this timei, when he was 
only eighteen years of age. 
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Orioen^ the pupil of Clement and his successor in 
the Alexandrian school^ was also called Adamantinus^ 
in consequence of his invincible perseverance and pa- 
tience in the acquisition of learning and the duties of 
piety. He was born in Alexandria^ of pious parents^ 
and possessed the advantage of a liberal education. 
In early life he exhibited more than ordinary devel- 
opments of mind^ and a great love for study ; and his 
father being a Christian of wealth and influence^ en- 
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couraged him in the acquisition of kno^edge^ and 
-taught him the scriptures. But his inquiries soon 
passed the bounds of his father's ability to gratify, 
and very early in life he became a pupil in the Alex- 
andrian school. 

Although he was here taught philosdphy under Cle- 
ment, as a preparatory study to the Christian religion, 
yet it was in a way too limited for his desires-; he 
wished to take the entire range of human learning, 
and acquire all knowledge, and he, therefore, sought 
another master. At this time there was a celebrated 
philosophical teacher, by the name of Ammonius, 
whose school was patronised by Christians, as well as 
heathens, and Origen joined it, in the hope of ob- 
taining a more extensive acquaintance with philoso- 
phy. Ammonius was a man of wild imagination and 
fanatical spirit, who had framed a new system from 
the dogmas of Oriental and Grecian philosophy. 
Porphyry calls him a Christian,* but charges him 
with having renounced the faith. This Ammonius 
endeavored to deny ; and he professed to teach 
Christianity as an essential ingredient of the mighty 
chaos of opinions which he presented to his pupils. 
Under this instructor, however, Origen became well 
acquainted with philosophy, and by his untiring per- 
severance and ready abilities, mastered all the learn- 
ing within his grasp. 

The persecutions under Septimus Severus, in the 
tenth year of his reign, were carried on in Alexan- 

• Ebseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. vi, c. 19. 
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dria, with great cruelty. Some of the toost promment 
citizens were imprisoned, and their estates forfeited 
to the exchequer. Leonidas, the father of Origen, 
during this time was seized, and after imprisonment, 
torture, and the confiscation of his estate, was be- 
headed. During his imprisonment, Origen, inspired 
by. the spirit which he had so frequently witnessed by 
the martyrs, desired to join his father, and, with him, 
seek a martyr's crown. He was sensible of the influ- 
ence, which the cofidition of his father's family would 
have upon his mind, and he feared that it would 
induce him to retract ; he, therefore, wrote to him a 
most affectionate letter, urging him to perseverance 
and martyrdom, saying to him, among other things, 
^^Take heed, sir, that for our sakes yoii do not change 
your mind." And he resolved to go before Laetus, 
the governor, and make a confession of his religion ; 
and would have done so, but for the entreaties and 
stratagems of his mother, who, finding his resolution, 
not only entreated him with tears not to leave her ; 
but, in order the more effectually to secure her ob*- 
ject, hid all his apparel to prevent his leaving her 
house. 

* After the martyrdom of Leonidas, his family found 
niany friends — the naatrons of the city^ especially, 
ministered to them; and Origen met with a kind 
Inception in the family of a Christian lady of fortune. 
But he determined to make an effort to support him- 
self and family^ without being dependent upon his 
friendly; and he, therefore, although only eighteen 
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yeans of age^ opened a school for the instruction of 
youth^ in grammatical and philosophical learning. 
This school soon became celebrated, and was crowded 
with the youth of both Pagan and Christian families ; 
so that it rewarded his industry and enabled him to 
acquire considerable property. 

During this time Clement died, and Origen was 
called, by the united voice of the church, to take his 
place. But as the theological school did not, at this 
time, allow any salary to its instructor, Origen con- 
tinued both schools; but having laid the foundation 
for extensive theological labors, and finding that his 
attention was too much divided by both schools, he 
devoted himself entirely to the instruction of theology 
and gave up all other engagements. 

In order to maintain himself in the duties which 
the church had thus imposed upon him, he sold a 
valuable collection of old manuscripts, which he had, 
with great care, collected. This brought him but four 
oboli per day, for a few years. And although this 
was a small sum, yet it was sufficient for his mainte- 
nance. He adopted a rigid system of morals, and a 
life of great austerity ; and he sought, by precept and 
example, to inculcate the same upon his pupils. He 
wore no shoes, nor at any time had more than one 
coat; and by an erroneous interpretation of some 
texts of scripture,* practiced such unusual self-denial, 
that he became, by his own hands, a eunuch. 

His ascetic life, his profound erudition, his philo- 

• Matt, xix, 12. 
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sophical knowledge^ and mode of illustrating and es- 
tablishing the Christian doctrines^ raised his school to 
great eminence^ and he found but little difficulty in 
spreading his tenets abroad. But in the midst of this 
prosperity he determined to travel, and we soon find 
him on a journey through Palestine, Syria, and other 
countries. In passing through Greece, he visited 
Athens, and attended the schools of philosophers, 
and after a profitable investigation of the doctrines 
which they taught, he resumed his labors at Alex- 
andria, where he raised up many distinguished fol- 
lowers, who did honor to his name by their learning 
and piety. 

But a thirst for his own improvement in learning 
gave him a great desire to visit Rome. He deter- 
mined, therefore, upon abandoning his excessive 
labors in the Alexandrian school, and ol)taih, in that 
memorable city, a more intimate acquaintance with 
men of learning and distinction, both in the church 
and among philosophers. But it was not long before 
Demetrius urged his return again to Alexandria, and 
to the charge of the school — so that after a short stay 
in Rome, he is again found at his former occupation. 

Finding his labors too onerous, he now made a 
change, dividing the school into two apartments, 
one for the more inexperienced catechumens, and the 
other more exclusively for theology. Heraclas^a man 
of reputation and talents, was appointed over the 
preparatory department, and Origen had charge of the 
higher classes. This enabled him to take more time 
46 
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for the study of sacred learning^ and he applied him- 
self more particularly to the Hebrew language ; being 
assisted in this by Huillus^ the Jewish patriarchy* 
he soon mastered the language^ and made the Jew- 
bh scriptures more available to his purposes. 

But extensive learning is no safeguard against error^ 
as the theological labors of Origen resulted in open- 
ing a door to heresy and delusion. This grew out 
of the mode which he adopted of interpreting the 
scriptures. There had long existed a system in 
Egypt, adopted by the Jews of Alexandria, particu- 
larly Philo, of interpreting the writings and traditions 
of the ancients, by an allegorical mode ; this unfortu- 
nately pleased Origen, and he adopted it. But in his 
teaching, he awakened in his pupils reverence and 
love for every thing divine in the scriptures ; yet he 
introduced so much foreign matter into the sacred 
writings, that he led his hearers away from its proper 
and simple meaning, instead of conducting them to it. 
He wrote commentaries on the Psalms, the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, and on the Gospel of St. John ; 
besides a work on the Resurrection ; the Stromata, 
and a treatise on the doctrine of the origin of all be- 
ing, »ifi a^xm. It was this last work which exerted 
such an influence on the fate of Origen, and the 
school at Alexandria. It set on foot opposite theo- 
logical dispositions, and created a struggle which 
brought upon him the ire of many distinguished men. 

* Hierom Apoio. adv. Rufin. lib. 1. 
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He here mingled together too deeply the Platonic 
and Christian doctrines, to which he added the wild- 
est speculations. Upon more mature reflection, he 
retracted many of the opinions which he had here 
thrown out j but the principles of his system remain- 
ed unchanged. He conceived the Deity limited in 
his operations by the imperfect nature of matter ; that 
the Deity itself is somewhat material, and of the same 
nature and substance as the soul of man and angels. 
That the substances, 'irroerratrwr, in the divine nature, are 
three in number ; and that the Son, the minister of 
God in creation, emanated from God, and is depend-^ 
ent upon him. He conceived that various regions 
were made for the different grades of mind, that all evil 
spirits are confined in a gross corporeity, until they 
are purged from guilt, and that there is a constant 
rotation from and to the divine fountain, until a final 
restoration shall take place, when souls shall be purifi- 
ed and God be all and in all. Some of his antagonists 
very justly traced up his system to the source of 
Gnosticism, and the Jewish Cabbala. It is strange 
that with his thorough examination of the sacred 
scriptures, he should have allowed himself to go so 
far astray by the dreams of a mystical system of phi- 
losophy ; yet he incorporated them with the Chris- 
tian system, and by so doing, produced very serious 
consequences to the cause he professed to advocate. 
He was now brought into an open rupture with 
the teachers of the church. Fabius, bishop of Rome, 
with many others, attacked his doctrines, and he soon 
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found himself in a war of opinions, that cost him 
much trouble and labor. Much of the opposition 
which he found, grew out of an honest conviction 
with his opponents, that he was in serious error; 
but, no doubt, some of the objections to him grew out 
of other circumstances. He had obtained an un- 
bounded reputation as a philosopher and Christian 
teacher ; and his powers bore down all opposition. 
Heretical opinions and the followers of heretical lead" 
ere felt the force of his teachings, and many great men 
renounced their views when they were brought into 
competition with him ; these became his friends and 
admirers, and this excited the jealousy of many, who 
availed themselves of his errors to destroy his influ- 
ence. 

Another occurrence, which turned against him his 
friend and patron, Diony sius, was seriously against him. 
He found admirers in the bishops of Jerusalem and Cse- 
sarea; they induced him to visit them, they admired 
and extolled his talents, and concluded that he was in 
every way suited for the ministry, and ordained him a 
presbyter. This, Dionysius thought was an infringe- 
ment upon his rights, and he not only turned against 
Alexander and Theoctistus,* who ordained him, but 
against Origen also. While he had the authority 
and support of his bishop, Demetrius, he felt secure, 
but so sudden a change in his greatest friend, affected 
him to such a degree, that he became dissatisfied with 
his relation to the church at Alexandria. 

* Some writeiB call him Thodocius. 
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In consequence of his ordination^ and his peculiar 
opinions^ Demetrius called a synod, consisting of the 
presbyters of his diocese, together with some bishops 
of Egypt, before which Origen was cited to appear. 
In his youthful indiscretions he had, as we have be- 
fore stated, become a eunuch, and Demetrius urged 
that this disqualified him for the clerical profession 
according to the 18th article of the Canones Apostoliciy 
which forbids any eunuch from entering the ministry 
of the church. And notwithstanding he had himself 
condemned this extravagant act of his youthful enthu- 
siasm, they deprived him of the office of public 
teacher in the church of Alexandria. Persecuted, 
as he thought he was by Demetrius, he left Alexan- 
dria and took up his abode in Caesarea, where he 
hoped to be at peace ; but Demetrius pursued him 
even here. The prevailing spirit of the church was 
doubtless at this period opposed to the idealistic doc- 
trines of Origen, and Demetrius taking advantage of 
this in a more numerous synod of Egyptian bishops, 
he having first represented the work of Origen as 
heretical, they excommunicated him as a heretic ; and 
the synod sent forth a decree against him to that 
effect. 

His change of residence enabled him to spread 
through the churches of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, 
and Achaia, a liberal church spirit, which he certainly 
possessed. These churches declared in his favor 
against the other churches, and here he collected 
around him students of theology, many of whom were 
active and eflScient ministers in the churches. 
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In Caesarea^ Origen enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of a lady of fortune and influence^ in whose 
house he found a quiet abode^ suited to his studies. 
Here he wrote his work upon martyrdom, with a view 
to strengthen many who were daily under the sentence 
of Maximinius Tharax ; among whom were several 
of his personal friends. Here, too, he composed the 
first Polyglot that ever appeared, and one of the most 
herculian tasks ever performed by the perseverance 
and skill of an author. It consisted of a collection of 
all the different editions of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures. Taking the original Hebrew for the standard, 
he arranged opposite to each other, each chapter and 
verse. The whole work formed three parts ; the first 
was called the Tetrapla, containing four different ver- 
sions ; the second, Hexapla, containing six ; and the 
third, Octapla, containing eight. The first contained 
the Hebrew text; the second, the same text in Greek 
characters; the third, the Greek version of the 
seventy ; the fourth, the version of Aquilla ; the fifth, 
that of Symmachus; the sixth, that of Theodosius; 
the seventh, a copy found at Jericho, called the fifth 
edition; and the eighth, the one which was found at 
NicopoUs, called the sixth edition. 

That the reader may have some idea of the plan of 
this great work, we subjoin a specimen of the Hexa- 
pla which is found in Barberine^s Andeni Mani^ 
scriptsof the Minor Prophets. '^ 
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368 COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS.. 

The translation then extant in the church was the 
Alexandrian version of the Old Testament^ the manu- 
cripts of which diflfered greatly from each other, and 
contained many Jewish legends which were looked 
upon by many Christians as inspired. Origen's object 
was to correct the text of this version, and improve 
the version itself, by a comparison with other transla- 
tions and the Hebrew original. He knew the im- 
portance of acknowledge of the original text, as the 
Jews in their disputations with Christians had often 
ridiculed their ignorance, in quoting from the Alex- 
andrian version what could not be found in the He- 
brew, or in not knowing many texts which were not 
found in the Alexandrian version. The three parts 
are shown in the specimeh; the first, or Octapla, 
containing eight ; the second, or Hexaplai, containing 
six; and the third, or Tetrapla, containing four. 
The text is, ^^When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and called my son out of lEgypt.'' 

The diligence of Origen, in collecting the different 
versions of the Old Testament, and the different man- 
uscripts of the Alexandrian version, is remarkable. 
He discovered at Jericho, in a barrel, while rummaging 
among some old books, some translations of parts of 
the Old Testament to be found no where else. His 
protectress and friend, who lodged him, had inherited 
the writings of Symmachus, an Ebionite, who lived 
about the beginning of the third century, among 
whose productions was a commentary on the Grospel 
of St. Matthew, fiKMyyiXtofKaQ^Efiatws, and a translatioo 
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made by him of the Old Testament ; and in his fre- 
quent journeys, he was always diligently employed 
to discover something of value, to improve his book. 

This was a ponderous work, and so expensive that 
it was beyond the reach of many who could appre- 
ciate it, or add to its circulation by pointing out its 
real merits. Some of the versions were afterwards 
subtracted from the work ; but even then it obtained 
a very limited circulation. After the death of Origen 
there was but one perfect copy left, and that was lost 
for more than half a century. According to Mr. 
Home, the only copy in existence was burnt in one 
of the libraries of Tyre, by the Arabs in their desola^ 
ting wars of A. D. 663. 

To give some idea of this great monument of liter- 
ary enterprise, Montfaucon has compiled the few re- 
maining fragments of the work, and they amount to 
two folio volumes, but the original is supposed by 
competent judges, to contain twenty times as much ; 
making forty folio volumes. No wonder he was 
called Adamantinus ; for in view of this immense 
work, and the many other productions of his pen, we 
have to say with Eusebius: "To give any thing like a 
minute account of them, would require a separate 
and distinct volume I^' 

From Caesarea, he seems to have taken another 
journey to Athens. Here we find him finishing his 
commentaries upon Ezekiel,* and writing five books 
upon the Canticles, the whole of which he completed 
after his return to Caesarea. Some suppose that this 

* Euseb. Hist. 1, vi, Eccl. c. 82. 
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JQurney was taken with a view of going to Nicome- 
dia to visit his friend Ambrosius; who had been re- 
claimed from the errors of Valentinus, by his mstra- 
mentality, and who had been of great service to him 
in his biblical researches. But wha;tever object he 
had in vie#^ be certainly was indefatigable in his la- 
bors ; for^ besides the works above alluded to^ he 
wrote an answer to a letter which he had received 
from Julius Africanus/upon the history of Susanna. 
Africanus maintained that this was a spurious pro- 
duction^ and Origen endeavored to show the genu- 
ineness tod authenticity of that story ; but while he 
displayed great ingenuity in maintaining his views^ he 
evidently failed to overturn the positions of Afrir 
canus. 

It was about this time that the bishop of Bostra^ 
Beryllus^ was arraigned for his dangerous errord. 
The bishops of the surrounding country were about to 
meet in synod^ to consider his opinions^ and Origen 
was urged to be present upon the occasion^ and take 
part in the deliberations. To this he consented^ and 
it resulted as we have heretofore stated. After this 
Origen returned to Palestine^ and although advanced 
in years^ retained all the vigor and industry of his 
former days. His friend, Ambrosius, now urged him 
to undertake a reply to the work of Celstis, entitled, 
^^The True Discourse,'^ in which that writer had 
attacked Christianity with all the wit, reflection, plau- 
sible reasoning, and virulent asperity, of which a man 
of the most finished abilities was capable. Origen 
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consented^ and in eight books^ which remain entire^ 
he has left behind him a work which speaks out the 
power of thought^ and cogency of reasonings of a 
cultivated mind deeply imbued with the spirit of re- 
ligion. This work was written in the days of his 
more mature judgment and greatest piety^ and con- 
tains less objectionable matter than any of his.writingSr 
It is a powerful refutation of the vile and sophistical 
arguments of an inveterate infidel. 

In his doctrinal views^ Origen wais principally 
directed by Gnosticism and Platonism; and by the 
idlegorical method he employed in interpreting the 
scriptures^ he attempted to establish an admixture of 
heathenism and revelation^ for Christianity. His rule 
of interpretation was, that when the literal sense of 
scripture was not clear; and not consistent with his 
tenets, the words were to be understood in a mystical 
sense; this enabled him to incorporate what he 
pleased, however fanciful, into the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. 

His emanation scheme, mentioned before, led him 
to a peculiar view of the origin of enl; he supposed 
that the differences in intelligent creatures^ was de- 
duced from moral freedom* He conceived God to be 
the original source of a spiritual world, rendered 
blessed by communion with himself, and this (spiritual 
world jalike in every member. That there was no 
difference in the measure of blessing received or the 
power possessed by every being, and that all the dif- 
ference which exists, owes its origin to the difference 
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in the direction originally given to the moral action 
of the wilL Thus making the original creation of 
beings, altogether alike in every particular, only nu- 
merically distinct and separate. Being good, they 
remain so, only by means of communion with the 
Logos, who is the original source of good. But he 
conceived, as soon as there exists a desire, in any 
being gifted with reason, to be independent of this 
source of good, then evil is certain to exist. This 
estrangement of the spirit from God, destroyed the 
original unity, and brought about a destruction of 
harmony, which can only be restored by the process 
of purification and improvement. 

The soul of the world being the power and wisdom 
of God, Origen conceived that the moral differences 
and disorders, were to be subjected to a law, which, 
emanating from the wisdom, and rendered operative 
by the power of God, would penetrate and resuscitate 
the whole, until a final restoration would take place, 
to the original condition of unity. 

It is remarkable, that in the multifarious errors of 
the church teachers of this school, that a single point 
was left in their anthropology, or system, on which to 
engraft the necessity of a Saviour ; but the Redeemer 
found a place as the very essence of Christianity, and 
however they wandered in the labyrinths of specula- 
tion, they always made human nature to need that Re- 
deemer. Thus, Origen made the soul, through the 
faithful direction of its will towards the Logos, and 
by an affection for him, through which the union had 
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always in some sense been kept up, finally to be alto- 
gether one with him. 

Origen was the first of these teachers who deduced 
the doctrine of a proper and reasonable soul in Christ. 
He regarded Christ as possessed of the noblest soul, 
appearing to man in the noblest body, as the purest 
and most fit instrument of the spirit; that Christ 
reveals himself in different ways according to their 
capacity; so that to some he appeared in the form of 
a servant, because they could not see him in an enno- 
bled form. 

He worked his views into systematic form, and 
gave such importance to the soul of Christ, that it 
was brought before a synod, held A. D. 244, and 
there settled as a doctrine of the church. 

He considered the objects of the appearance and 
operations of Christ upon earth to be, to set forth the 
divine operations of the Spirit, for the healing and 
purification of fallen beings, and to aid man, who was 
unable to raise himself up to an intuitive perception 
of the spiritual operations of the everlasting Logos. 
In reference to the relation of the passion of Christ to 
sin, he says, "He took upon himself our transgres- 
sions, and bore our diseases, the transgressions of the 
soul and the diseases of the inner man ; on account of 
the transgressions and diseases which he bore away 
from us, he said his soul was troubled and disturbed.'^ 
Origen thought that the suffering of a holy being for 
the guilty, had a kind of magic power which crippled 
evil spirits and liberated the guilty from their influ- 
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ence. But he drew a very proper cmnectian be* 
tween redemption and sanctification^ and between 
faith and works. 

Were it not for the visionary revellings in which he 
delighted^ in a vain and deceitful philosophy which 
mingled itself with all his notions — had he taken the 
word of God .only— he would have been a teacher, 
with his influence and learning, of. great advantage 
to the church; as it was^ he was the instrument of 
spreading abroad in the church, doctrines for which 
there is no warrant in the word of God ; and, raising 
up teachers of speculations like his own, ta follow in 
his course; 

Origen busied himself to the end of his days in 
theological labors ; and so great was his reputation, 
that when sixty years of age, short-hand writers were 
employed to take down his sermons. Synods called 
upon, him to counsel them in matters of difficulty; 
and bishops, in weighty matters, called him to their 
aid. He was the first who introduced the custom of 
selecting a text, or portion of scripture, upon which 
to discourse in public assemblies. 

Among the Christians of Arabia, a controversy ex- 
isted in relation to the natural immortality of the soul; 
some supposing that immortality was a gift of the 
grace of God, that the soul died with the body, and 
was raised again with the body, only at the general 
resurrection. A great synod was called to settle this 
controversy, and when they were unable to agree^ 
Origen was invited to attend ;^ and such was his influ- 
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ence, that he prevailed over the opposers of the natu- 
ral immortality of the soul, until they acknowledged 
their error, and all controversy upon the subject was 
brought to an end. 

Towards the close of his life, his. individual opin- 
ions were regarded, as heretical, and opposed to the 
more evangelical doctrines of the gospel; but he 
seemed himself to study to show that he was ready 
to renounce every thing, even life itself, for the sake 
of his Lord, In the Decian persecution, which was 
particularly directed against the leaders of the Chris- 
tie church— as those most dangerous to the state, in 
propagating the peculiar doctrines of Christianity — 
Origen was most active, and became the object of 
fanatical cruelty. He was thrown into a dungeon, 
and his persecutors endeavored to triumph over the 
weakness of his age, by gradually increasing tor- 
ments. But he witnessed a good confession ; and after 
great suflfering, in which he was supported by faith, 
he was released from confinement. But the suffer- 
ings which he underwent had shattered his health so 
that his death soon ensued. 
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So extensive were the labors of Origen during his 
life^ that both his writings and pupils kept alive his 
peculiar opinions long after his death. He was suc- 
ceeded in his school by Heraclas^ one of his most dis- 
tinguished disciples^ who became successor to De- 
metrius^ the personal enemy of Origen. Heraclas was 
especially the friend of his master^ holding him in 
great esteem to the day of his death. And such was 
the influence which* his friends exerted^ that his opin- 
ions were spread from Palestine to Cappadocia and 
Fontus^ and while many rejected his errors^ all ad- 
mired his industry and extensive learning. 

Greoort^ OMfMH-Mj^ysf^ the uxmderteorker^ was the 
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pupil of Origen for eight years. His original name 
was Theodocius, and he was born at Neocaesarea^ the 
metropolis of Cappadocia. He was a heathen, but 
his family was of the higher order of society, and of 
considerable wealth. His father was a thorough hea- 
then, but he died when Gregory was fourteen years 
of age, and his studies were not so much confined to 
an exclusively heathen training. after that event as 
before. He was bred to the profession of the law, 
and in order to complete his education he visited 
Alexandria, where he spent some time to great ad- 
vantage. From this city he went to Athens, where 
Socrates tells us" he studied for some time.* But the 
«*fame of Origen, who was now at Caasarea in Palestine, 
reached him, and, in company with Firmilian, who 
afterwards became bishop of Caesarea, he joined his 
school. Here he studied Christianity and renounced 
his heathenism. At the expiration of his studies 
in Caesarea, he delivered an eloquent panegyric upon 
Origen, which so exhibited his powers, that every 
one listened with amazement. And after his depar- 
ture, Origen wrote a very encouraging letter to him, 
extolling his abilities and urging their constant em- 
ployment in the work of spreading the Christian re- 
ligion.f 

After his return to Neocaesareay he found it over- 
grown with idolatry and superstition, and Christian- 
ity scarcely known. The good bishop of Amasea, a 

• Hiat. Eccl. 1, iv. c. 27. f Extract in Orig. Philocal c. 18. 
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neighboring city, learning that he had returned, de- 
sired an interview with him, that he might induce 
him to take upon him the work and office of the 
ministry ; but not meeting with the opportunity, he 
wrote to him a letter in which he sets him apart as 
the bishop of Neocaesarea, without any farther cere- 
mony. Gregory, receiving this as sufficient authority, 
set immediately about the work. There being only 
seventeen professing Christians in the place, he had to 
found a church, before he could govern it ; and he 
consequently went to work in good earnest. He 
framed a confession of faith, about which a fabulous 
story is related,* in reference to the appearance of 
St. John and the virgin Mary, who instructed him, in 
a vision of the night, what to write down as the 
creed of the Christian church ; but like many other 
fabulous things circulated- of Gregory, it is unworthy 
of credence. Its value is mainly in setting forth the 
foundation of the doctrines which he held, and which 
may very justly be considered a digest of his views of 
that part of the Christian system, which teaches the 
nature and character of God. 

It is very confidently asserted that Gregory had the 
power of working miracles, and that the devils them- 
selves were at times SHbject'ed to him. An instance 
of this is related of him. When returning home from 
the wilderness on one occasion, with some compan- 
ions who had accompanied him, he was overtaken by 
a terrible storm, and night coming on, they were 

•Ctve'f Lives, v. 1, p. 402, Ox. ed.v 
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obliged to seek shelter in a heathen temple which 
was famous in that region for oracles and divinations* 
Here they spent the night in prayer and praise to 
God, In the morning the priest of the place came 
to offer his daily oblations to the demon of the tem- 
ple ; but he made his usual lustrations and sacrifices in 
vain. The demon was silenced ; no answer came 
as usual^ and all importunities and invocations were 
in vain. The priest finding that the occupants were 
the cause of this unusual occurrence^ threatened to 
apply to the magistrates for their arrest ; but finding 
that Gregory had even his demon in subjection to 
him^ he was awed^ and sought a clearer demonstra- 
tion of the truth of his power by asking him to per- 
mit the demon to reappear. Gregory, therefore, 
wrote upon a piece of paper, ^^Gregory to Satan, en- 
ter." This the priest had no sooner laid upon the 
altar, and the usual incense and oblations made, than 
the demon appeared as he was wont to do.* 

This occurrence is said to have produced such an 
influence over the people of Neocaesarea, that they 
flocked to hear him, and from morning until evening 
he discoursed most eloquently of Christ and the res- 
urrection. Many were now converted to the faith, 
Christianity spread among the people ; and a spacious 
church was erected in the city, which stood for many 
years. 

Gregory Nyssen reports other miraculous things of 
him, such as sending a plague upon the people, dry- 

* Gnf . Nyit. in Tit Greg. Thum. vol. iii, p. 548. 
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ing up the water of a lake^ restraining the vialence 
of a floods and many other things equally miraculous. 
These reports gained credence and were confidently 
believed by Basil, and the Gregory to which we have 
referred; but the reader will find upon examination, 
that these writers learned these legends from their 
grandmother, who was an aged and superstitious wo- 
man ; and they are of very doubtful authenticity. It 
is certain, however, that they were confidently be- 
lieved by many learaed men, and created for Gregory 
the title of Thaumaturgus. 

Such was the success which attended his labors, 
that Decius became acquainted with it, and ordered a 
most severe and bitter persecution, which, about the 
year 260, spread through Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and sorely beset the people of his charge in Neocae- 
sarea, and scattered ministers and people to the des- 
erts and secret places. 

We find Gregory in the council held at Antioch, 
upon the heresy of Paul of Somosata, A. D. 264, in 
which he took a most distinguished part, and he has 
left behind evidence of his ability as a theological 
writer. Hierom enumerates his works,* thus: A 
Eucharistical Panegyric to Origen, Metaphrases upon 
Ecclesiastes, several Epistles, and the creed to which 
we have alluded. His works are nearly all extant, 
but some of them are so strangely interpolated that 
they are rendered unfit for any reliance to be placed 
upon them. 

• Dc Scrip, in Theodor. 
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Dionysius who succeeded Heraclas in the school at 
Alexandria, was another of Origen's pupils^ who 
always retained a remarkable veneration for his in- 
structor ; and the esteem was reciprocated, for when 
Dionysius was cast into prison during the Decian 
persecution, Origen wrote him a most affectionate 
letter, full of consolation, and particularly appropriate 
in the hour of his severe trial. Among the teachers 
of the Alexandrian school, Dionysius was distinguish- 
ed by a spirit of Christian meekness and simplicity. 
He was led to the truth by a most extensive exami- 
nation of all the different systems ; and continued to 
examine, after his conversion, the writings of here- 
tics, rejecting those things which he found in them, 
after a proper investigation, to be inconsistent; being, 
as he supposed, placed in a position of Christian 
knowledge and experience to confute them. He 
was, on one occasion, warned against the danger of 
these heretical works, but he declared that he was 
instructed by a heavenly vision to "read all that fell 
into his hands, that he- might be able to judge and 
examine 'every thing, because it had been to him a 
source of faith from the beginning.'' In a letter upon 
this subject, he speaks of this matter with such sim- 
plicity, and betrays so little design, that, it could 
hardly be classed with the lax principles of the Alex- 
andrian school, although it is ranked among what is 
termed the fraus pia of these church teachers. 

The peculiar doctrines of Origen are recognised in 
the last period of the third century, when Theognos- 
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tus distinguished himself as a teacher of the Alexan- 
drian church. In Egypt, toO) there were assemblies 
of ascetics, of the Origenistic schools, who lived in the 
country, and who . gave rise to the monks of. after 
times, ^ These defended the opinions of Origen against 
the Jtnthropamarphites^ who held the realistic doc- 
trines, and opposed the idealistic mode of Origen. It 
was from this Origenistic party that Hieracas sprang^ 
the leader of an ascetic party, who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the town, Leontopolis, in Egypt. 

According to the practice generally followed, Hie- 
racas gained his livelihood, and the naeans of his be?- 
nevolence, by the art of penmanship ; ' and as he was 
skilled in the Greek and Coptic languages, he had 
much employment. He was also acquainted with the 
literature of his day ; and wrote a commentary on the 
bible, in Greek, in which are mingled with the pre- 
cious truths of that book, many things quite foreign 
to them. Like Origen, he was addicted to the alle- 
gorizing mode of interpretation. He denied the ex- 
istence of a material paradise, and considered it the 
symbol of a higher world of spirits ; and he taught 
the theory, that the heavenly spirit sank down by the 
inclination of earthly matter, as a reason for despising 
the material body, and of placing it under the jdiscip- 
line of a Christian morality. His peculiar opinipns led 
to some singular notions in reference to the resurriec- 
tion of the body. His views of Christian perfection 
were similar to thos.e of Tatian, and the ascetics of 
that school, and he laid great stress upon the principle, 
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'^that participation in the kingdom of heaven^ being 
only the recompense of a combat^ he who has never 
fought, cannot attain the victor's crown," 

We have heretofore represented Methodius as an 
opponent of Origen, but he was not always such ; for 
having been convinced of his error, by the powerful 
talents of Origen, he became an admirer, and in his 
writings* revoked all that he had said against him. 
He held many views congenial to Origen's opinions j 
was by no means an adherent of the church doctrines, 
as such, but wandered in the theosophic speculation, 
for which the Alexandrian teachers were proverbial. 
He possessed a strong affection for Origen's mode of 
interpreting the bible ; and favored the pre-existence 
of souls. He was a writer of some standing, and his 
most important work was upon celibacy, entitled. 
The Feast of the Ten Virgins. 

Pamphilus was a defender of Origan's doctrines in 
Caesarea, of Palestine. The labors of this writer 
contributed greatly to the promotion of theological 
knowledge as late as the fourth century ; and he seems 
to have been a man of learning, especially in theolo- 
gy. He founded a library of ecclesiastical works; 
and a school for the study of the scriptures, in which 
more attention was given to an exclusively biblical 
training than any of the schools of that day. His 
labors as a biblical scholar contributed greatly to the 
improvement of the manuscripts of the bible; and he 

* Socra. Lib. iv. c. 18. 
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circulated the scriptures among the people, to an ex- 
tent that shows haw important he conceived it to be, 
to place the bible in the hands of every one that 
could read. The great Eusebius came forth from this 
school, and owed to Pamphilus almost every thing; as 
he was to him a father, instructor and friend. When 
Pamphilus was a prisoner in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, A. D. 309, he wrote a work in the. defence of 
Origen, in which labor he was aided by Eusebius ; and 
after his martyrdom, Eusebius added to it, or com- 
pleted the work by the addition of another book. 
The work was an apology, addressed to the confes- 
sors who were banished, or laboring as slaves in the 
mines ; the design of which was to disabuse the 
minds of many, who condemned all who even busied 
themselves with the writings of Origen. 

Pamphilus, like Origen, cherished a speculative 
spirit in doctrinal matters ; yet he adhered closely to 
the bible, loved to study it, and treated with great 
care the letter of the scriptures, while he indulged in 
a licentious method of allegorizing. . . He was much 
esteemed during his life, and a martyr, whose firm- 
ness and faith were lauded by the church in his day* 
It would be iinpossible to show the extent of Ori- 
gen's influence, either upon the church or upon the 
formation of individual character. He certainly orig- 
inated a spirit, which grew after he was gone, of the 
most ardent desire to investigate all sacred learning. 
The school at Antioch, which developed such re- 
search of the sacred text and biblical interpretation 
49 
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in the fourth century^ reoeiyed no doubt its germ from 
this influence ; and all the sound herminutical and 
exegetical direction which was given to the Antioch* 
ian and Alexandrian teachersi came through the 
same influence. 
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During the life of Origen, the throne of the em- 
pire itself was influenced by his life and conversation. 
In the reign of Septimus Severus, who succeeded 
Heliogabalus, Origen had unbounded influence over 
Julia Mammaea^ the mother of the emperor^ and so 
influenced the emperor himself^ that he seemed to 
revere every thing like religion. Such was his res- 
pect for the Christian religion^ that in his larariuniy 
or private chapel^ among the various busts of the 
gods^ he had erected one of Jesus Christ. He gave 
the world to understand that Christianity was among 
the lawful religions of the empire ; he new-modelled 
the appointments of the state officers, and gav« a lot 
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of ground in the city of Rome^ to the church for its 
benefit. 

Still Christianity was not admitted among the reli- 
giones licitiBy and all that was gained^ through this 
means^ was repose for the church. 

But that repose was temporary, for when the rude 
Thracian, Maximinus, raised himself to the throne, 
persecutions increased ; and, as Severus had raised 
many of the teachers of the church to places of influ- 
ence and favor, he especially directed his hatred to 
them. 

Many districts were visited at this time with re- 
markable earthquakes which desolated whole sec- 
tions ; such, for instance, was the case in Cappadocia, 
and Pontus. This enraged the fury of the people 
against Christians, and they had to^fly into other dis- 
tricts, or fall under the hand of cruelty and death. 

But when a more tranquil season came, under 
Philip the Arabian, the church prospered greatly. 
Eusebius calls Philip the first Christian emperor, and 
it is said of him, that he went on one occasion to join 
a Christian congregation ; but the bishop of the church 
met him at the door, and refused him admission, as- 
signing as a reason, the murder of his predecessor, 
Gordianus ; and at the same time he informed him 
that he could not be admitted until he had submitted 
to the penance of the church. 

It was in this reign that Origen wrote his answer 
to Celsus, in which he gives us to understand that the 
church was in a very favorable condition; but in this 
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season of repose, he also wrote upon the subject of 
persecution, and the present, past, and future condi- 
tion of the church. In regard to the earlier persecu- 
tions through which the church had passed, he says,* 
^^Although the Christians, who were commanded not 
to defend themselves by violence against their ene- 
mies, complied with this tender and humane precept ; 
yet that which they never could have obtained, how- 
ever powerful they might have been, had they been 
permitted to go to war, that they have received from 
God, who has always fought for them, and who has, 
at times, imposed tranquillity on those who opposed 
them, and would extirpate their religion : for, as a 
kind of warning and memorial to them, that when 
they saw some few contend for their religion, they 
might become stronger and despise death. A few 
(so few that they may be easily numbered) have at 
times suffered death for the Christian religion, and 
thus Ood has prevented a war of extermination against 
the whole body of Christians ; for he wished their 
continuance, he wished that the whole earth should 
be filled with their wholesome and most, holy doc- 
trine. And, on the other hand, that the weaker 
brethren might take breath, and be relieved from the 
fear of death. God cared for the believers, by so 
scattering, through his own mere will, all assaults 
upon them, that neither emperor, nor governor, nor 
the multitude should prevail against them further.^' 

• Lib. iii, p. 119. 
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But of the present condition of the churchy he says^ 
"But since it was God who willed the doctrine that 
Jesus should become a blessing to the heathen^ all the 
assaults of men against other Christians have been 
brought to shame^ and the more the emperors^ the 
governors, and the multitude, have sought to oppress 
the Christians, the more powerful have these latter 
become.''* He informs us that the Christian religion 
had found favor with the rich, with many officers of 
the government, and that persons of rank and influence 
had embraced Christianity. That the Christian min- 
ister found respect and favor from many, while there 
still existed a deeply rooted impression unfavorable 
to his success. In reference to the future condition 
and prospects of the church, he predicted that sore 
persecutions would arise because ^^the downfall of 
the state religion, and the irresistible propagation of 
Christianity, were bringing disaster on the Roman 
empire" in the opinion of many, "and would sooner 
or later again revive the flames of persecution." 

It is remarkable, that while he was thus writing in 
Caesarea, Eusebius tells us, that in Alexandria, an 
enthusiast was imposing upon the people, by pre- 
tended revelations from the gods, and greatly ex- 
cited them, so that the flames of persecution were re- 
vived again in that quarter. But Decius Trajanus 
succeeded Philip, and being passionately devoted to 
Paganism, he looked upon Christianity with jealousy 

• Lib. vii, p. 359, 
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and hatred. The long peace and prosperity of the 
church, had created a soporific influence on many of 
the members, and a worldly-mindedness had seized 
both laity and clergy ; so that the renewal of these 
sore and relentless trials came, when many were un- 
prepared to breast the storm ; and they, consequently, 
made shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

The emperpr Gallienus, soon after his accession, 
restored to Christians their rights, and recognised the 
church, as a legally existing body; but before this 
emperor had obtained undisputed possession, in the 
east, persecutions were continued under the old laws. 
Eusebius relates an instance of this, of Marcius, a 
Christian soldier, who was about to be promoted, but 
who was charged by the next to him, who had a 
promise of the office, with being a Christian. And 
according to the old laws, no individual could be pro- 
moted to a military office, who was a Christian. He 
was granted some delay, during which time, he was 
conducted to the church by his bishop, who pointed to 
his sword and then to the gospels, which he laid before 
him, while he said to him, "Choose between the milita- 
ry rank and the gospel !" Without any hesitation, he 
laid hold upon the latter, lifting up his right hand, 
"Now hold fast on God,'' said the bishop, "And 
mayest thou obtain what thou hast chosen, depart in 
peace.'' The soldier made a most courageous con^ 
fession, and was beheaded. 

But the law of the new emperor, was of general 
application, finally, and was iraught with the most 
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beneficial consequences to the church. The Christian 
religion had now received a legal existence ; it had 
become a "religio licita,'' and the governors were 
fearful of laying hands upon a corporate body. For 
forty years^ it remained in a state of repose. Chris- 
tianity increased among all classes^ and the simple 
houses of worship now gave place to splendid 
churches. Christians were found among the officers 
of the government^ and received important places 
near the person of the emperors. 

Diocletian was^ during the greater part of his 
reign^ deterred through circumstances of a political 
and prudential cliaracter, from persecuting the 
church ; but he had been often urged to crush the 
destroyer of Roman glory^ and establish the old 
heathen "sacra ;" to which he was very much devo- 
ted. An opportunity was soon found for him to 
overcome the objections to a persecution. There 
were many Christians in the army, both in the higher 
and lower ranks ; they had not heretofore been forced 
to sacrifice, or do any thing that was contrary to their 
consciences ; but on the festival "dies natalis Caesaris," 
in the year 298, an order was issued that every sol- 
dier should sacrifice ; upon which many resigned and 
abandoned the service. A few only were sentenced 
to death, and in these cases there were other charges 
to cover the real design. Under this state of things, 
one Marcellus, a centurion, arose from the table at a 
banquet, according to heathen custom in honor of the 
emperor, and throwing down the insignia of office. 
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his sword and belt, he declared, ^^From this moment I 
cease to serve your emperors as a soldien I despise 
praying to your gods of wood and stone, deaf and 
dumb idols. If the condition of a soldier requires 
this, that one must offer sacrifices to the gods and to the 
emperor, I throw away my wand and my belt, I re- 
nounce the colors, and I am a soldier no more.'^ He 
was sentenced to death for contempt of office, and 
publicly declaiming against the gods and the emperor. 

In the winter of 303, Galerius, the son-in-law of 
the emperor, and Hierocles, at Nicomedia, with sev- 
eral heathens of distinction, succeeded in obtaining 
an edict against the Christians. The time fixed upon 
for putting this law into effect, was the 2d February, 
on which day a great heathen festival was to take 
place. The churches were broken open, copies of 
the bible burned, and the emperor's edict was posted 
up in the following language : "The assemblies of 
Christians, for divine service, shall be forbidden, the 
Christian churches pulled down, and all copies of the 
bible burnt ; those who have ofiSces of honor and dig- 
nity, shall lose them unless they abjure. In the judi- 
cial investigations, the torture may be applied against 
all Christians, of any rank whatsoever, and the Chris- 
tians of lower ranks shall lose their rights as citizens 
and freemen, and Christian slaves, as long as they 
continue Christians, shall be incapable of receiving 
their freedom.'^ 

Emperors had conceived the policy of separating 
the clergy from the laity, and had exerted themselves 
50 
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unsuccessfiilly^ because the source of their teaching^ 
the bible, remained for others; and teachers multi- 
plied in the face of the most severe edicts ; and his- 
tory bears testimony to the fact, that the most effect- 
ual way to destroy Christianity, is to cut off this 
source of instruction from the church. Separated 
from this, the truth receives an admixture of error, 
and soon becomes erased from the fleshly tables of the 
heart. But with the word of God, the church is re- 
called to its purity. The enemies of Christianity, at 
this time, were shrewd and determined. Hierocles, 
to cover the shame of the persecution, wrote an essay 
against Christianity, while Christians were suffering 
from torture, prison, and the axe of the executioner. 
And many heathens were disgusted at the baseness 
of this sophist, in so ungenerous a deed. 

When the edict was first published, such was the 
indignation of some Christians, that they were carried 
beyond the limits which the gospel prescribes. A 
Christian of respectable condition tore down the edict, 
and tearing it to pieces, cried out in the hearing of 
the people, "Behold, these are new victories over the 
Goths and Sarmatians^ which are posted up ! The 
emperor treats the Christians, his own subjects, no 
otherwise than if they were the conquered Goths 
and Sarmatians !'' 

But the authorities now directed their efforts against 
the word of God, churches and private houses were 
searched, and copies of the scriptures, with all other 
Christian writings, were burned. Bishop Mensurius^ 
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of Carthage^ used the precaution to take all the cop* 
ies of God's word out of the church, to his own 
house, but he left the writings of heretics, with which 
the authorities seemed satisfied. Some senators, 
however, complained of the imposition to the pro- 
consul, who, being willing to sufier the deception, if 
such it may be called, took no further notice of it. 

Notwithstanding the edict, Christians continued, 
as circumstances would allow, to meet together. In 
a country town of Numedia, they were in the habit 
of meeting together at the house of a person who 
held the office of reader. Here., on one occasion, 
they were celebrating the Lord's Supper, when they 
were seized and taken to Carthage, to the tribunal of 
the proconsul ; they were put to the torture, and in 
the midst of great suffering, one of them cried out, 
"Ye sin, unhappy men, ye sin ; ye punish the inno- 
cent ; we are no murderers, we have deceived no 
man ; God have mercy on thee. I thank thee, God ! 
and give me strength to suflfer for thy name ! Free 
thy servant from the slavery of this world. I thank 
thee, and yet I am unable to thank thee*^' The pro- 
consul said to him, "Ye ought to have obeyed the 
imperial edict ;" to which he replied, "I now revere 
only the law of God, which I have learned. For 
this law will I die, in this law do I become perfect, 
and besides it there is no other.^' Among the pris- 
oners, was a little girl, whose father and brothers 
were heathens, with a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
of age. The brothers of the girl endeavored to make 
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the impression that she was of unsound mind^ but she 
declared that Christianity was her firm and steady 
conviction ; that she was a Christian^ and that her 
brothers were those who did the will of God. The 
proconsul endeavored to frighten the boy; and he 
therefore told him that he should be tortured^ if he 
did not abjure his religion ; he replied, "Do what you 
will, I am a Christian !'' 

The palace of the emperor was at this time set on 
fire by some incendiary, and it was charged upon 
Christians: they were said to be secretly seditious 
and enemies to the state; and persecutions conse- 
quently increased. The prisons were filled with the 
clergy, and the strictest watch kept over the people. 
Every invention was employed to prevent the collec- 
tion of Christians, and their worship was broken up, 
wherever they were found together, and the scriptures 
were taken from them, whenever they could be found. 

The fourth edict ordered that all Christians should 
be compelled to ofier sacrifices to the gods. A gen- 
eral triumph was talked of over Christianity, and 
measures seemed to threaten a destruction of the 
faith, but God turns aside the purposes of man, and 
his care is always evident to preserve his church, so 
that the gates of hell itself shall not prevail against it. 

Many changes occurred before the bloody struggle 
ended; but it finally occurred that Galerius himself 
issued an edict, that gave to the church a peaceable 
existence in the Roman empire. - 
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